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‘FEDORA’ REVIVAL 
AT METROPOLITAN 
DISTINGUISHED BY 
BRILLIANT CAST 


Giordano’s Operatic Version 
of Sardou’s Famous Play 
Is Given Vigorous Perfor- 
mance — Maria Jeritza in 
Title Role, Martinelli as 
“Loris” and Scotti as “De 
Siriex’”’ — Queena Mario 
Heard as “Olga” — New 
Scenery by Urban — Fleta 
Sings “Radames” Impres- 
sively — Easton Much Ad- 
mired as ‘Elisabeth’ — 
Other Operas of the Week 


IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA brought 
forward another of the Metro- 
politan’s promised revivals on Satur- 
day afternoon of last week. Giorda- 
no’s “Fedora” was the latest operatic 
wanderer to return to the fold, and 
the event took on all the brilliance in- 
separable from such occasions at the 
great Broadway house. Maria Jeritza 
was cast for the name part, there was 
a new scenic production fresh from 
the brushes of Joseph Urban, and 
a dramatis persone of exceptional 
strength to make memorable the res- 
toration. 

“Fedora” was previously given at the 
Metropolitan in 1907, under the Conried 
administration. That occasion was suf- 
ficiently noteworthy, for it was marked 
by the début of Lina Cavalieri, while the 
cast further included such eminent 
names as Caruso and Scotti. After four 
performances in the season, the work 
disappeared from the repertory, and, ex- 
cepting its presentatiqn by the Chicago 
forces during their invasion of New 
York in 1919, the opera has not since 
been given here by a major company. 
“Fedora” is a lyric drama in three acts, 
adapted by Signor Colautti from the 
famous play by Sardou. It is a melo- 
drama in the French playwright’s famil- 
iar style: a gripping and intense piece, 
swift-moving and theatrically effective. 
Here, in brief, is the plot: 

The Princess Fedora Romazov is en- 
gaged to be married to Count Vladimir 
Andrejevich, of whose dissolute habits 
she has no suspicion. While Fedora is 
visiting at the Count’s house he is 
brought in mortally wounded. He dies 
and suspicion fastens on Count Loris 
Ipanov. The police at once institute a 
search for Jpanov, while Fedora makes a 
vow to avenge her lover’s murder. The 
second act shows Fedora receiving her 
friends at a reception in Paris. Among 
the guests is Loris, whose affections she 
contrives to win. He tells her of his 
love, and upon Fedora’s announcing her 
decision to return to St. Petersburg, 
Loris admits that he is a refugee from 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Soprano of the Metropolitan, Who Has Made an Astonishing Record of Successes, Gaining 


in a Few Years an Assured Place Among the Brightest Stars of Opera. 
a Distinguished Figure on the Concert Platform. 


She Is Also 
(See Page 33) 





Galli-Curci as “Lakm 


oo Pe 


Begins Last Season with Chicagoans 


AUOUSHUUNEINEALSGLONUALELLENUENYOOUAATETEGENA EA EUONTEETOUEUIAD CATON ETNA ADEA OAT 
HICAGO, Dec. 8.—The return of 
Amelita Galli-Curci to the Chicago 

Civic Opera for what she declares to be 
her last season, and the perfection of her 
singing in “Lakmé” and “Dinorah,” en- 
livened the week at the Auditorium The- 
ater, home of Chicago’s experiment in 
making opera a civic institution. 

Mme. Galli-Curci made her season’s 
début in the name role of Delibes’ 
“Lakmé,” on Monday night, and appeared 
the following Friday in a special per- 
formance of “Dinorah,” the opera in 
which she desired to make her reap- 


Both performances were sold 
When the artist 


> 


pearance. 
out days in advance. 
came forward in the first act of “Lakmé 
she received an ovation that eclipsed 
even the outburst of enthusiasm that 
greeted her American début in “Rigo- 
letto” seven seasons ago. 

GalliyCurci’s voice, at its best, is like 
nothing else in the world of music, and 
in both of these performances she was 
at her very best. Never, in the seven 
seasons since she first sang in Chicago, 
has she sung with more beauty of voice. 
Sweet and clear, with an indescribable 
quality possessed by no other voice in the 


[Continued on page 27] 
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NOTED GUESTS TO 

CONDUCT WORKS IN 
1924 NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL SERIES 


Car! D. Kinsey, Business Man- 
ager, Announces Important 
Engagements — Xaver 
Scharwenka and_ Georg 
Schumann to Be Guest 
Judges in $1,000 Contest for 
Orchestral Work — Will 
Also Lead Compositions 
They Have Written for Chi- 
‘ago’s Big Event—Ernest 
Schelling and Deems Taylor 
to Conduct Own Works— 
Eminent Soloists to Appear 


HICAGO, Dec. 8.—Notable pro- 

grams have been arranged for 
the annual Chicago North Shore Music 
Festival, to be held in the gymnasium 
of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., from May 26 to 31 next. In 
the $1,000 prize contest for an orches- 
tral work by an American composer, 
the final selection will be made when 
the five works judged to be the best 
of those submitted will be played by 
the Chicago Symphony on the evening 
of May 29. The rules of the competi- 
tion provide that each work submitted 
must not have been played in public 
and must take not more than fifteen 
minutes to perform. All works must 
be submitted to the contest committee 
before Jan. 1. The judges include 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Schelling and 
Deems Taylor. Xaver Scharwenka 
and Georg Schumann, who will come 
to America especially for the festival, 
will be guest judges. 

Carl D. Kinsey, business manager, an- 
nounces that the festival will include 
eight concerts. A feature of these pro- 
grams will be the presence of well- 
known guest conductors. Scharwenka, 
Schumann, Ernest Schelling and Deems 
Taylor will be represented as composers 
and will lead their own works. Peter 
Christian Lutkin will be musical director 
of the festival; Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Symphony, and Osbourne 
MacConathy, assistant conductor. 

The festival will open on the evening 
of May 26 with a _ performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by a chorus of 
1000, conducted by Mr. Lutkin, with 
Louis Graveure, baritone; Monica 
Graham Stults, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto of the Metropolitan; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and a boy soprano, yet 
to be chosen, as soloists. 

At the second concert on the evening 
of May 27, a “Jenny Lind” recital will 
be given by Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
and an orchestral program by the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Frederick Stock. 
Scharwenka will conduct a work for 
orchestra composed especially for this 
concert. A 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will be the soloist at the 
third concert on the evening of May 238. 


Dr. Schumann will conduct his new 

choral work “Praise and Thanks,” writ- 

ten especially for the occasion. The 
[Continued on page 2] 
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Carl D. Kinsey Injured, Wife Killed, 


in Twentieth Century Express Wreck 


TMT 


MUIDTUANNNTANUEAN EAN ONA NEA ANEN TAC TATE ESATA EAE EDEN 


HICAGO, Dec. 10.—Mrs. Carl D. 
Kinsey, wife of the treasurer and 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 


was kilied, and Mr. Kinsey was injured, , 


in the Twentieth Century train wreck 
at Forsyth, N. Y., thirty-five miles east 
of Erie, Pa., at 1:40 o’clock on Sunday 
morning. Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey had been 
on a visit to New York, and were return- 
ing to Chicago when the _ disaster 
occurred. Mr. Kinsey, who had his leg 
broken and was cut about the head, was 


removed to St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
Erie. 
The second section of the Twentieth 


Century was brought to a stop at a grade 
crossing at Forsyth by the burning 
wreckage of an automobile which had 
been demolished by the first section of 
the express. The third section, traveling 
in fog and rain, ran into it, smash- 
ing the rear car and derailing the two 
Pullman cars ahead of it. Nine persons 
were killed and about thirty injured. 

Mr. Kinsey had just completed exten- 
sive preparations for the North Shore 
Music Festival, of which he is business 
manager, and it was on business con- 
nected with this event at Evanston next 
spring that he made the trip to New 
York. He is widely known in musical 
and social circles in Chicago and other 
cities. He was formerly manager of the 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, but re- 
signed that post in 1916 to become vice- 
president and manager of the Chicago 
Musical College when Felix Borowski 
became president on the retirement of 
Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld. Mr. Kinsey has 
left his impress on the work of the Chi- 
cago Musical College in the extended 
policy inaugurated during his term of 
office. The public school music depart- 
ment has been more widely developed, 
the scope of the now famous summer 








Photo by Moffett 
Carl D. Kinsey 


school vastly enlarged and new methods 
—" in other sections of the institu- 
ion. 

Mrs. Kinsey was formerly Edwinna 
du Plaine. They were married in Chi- 
cago in April, 1916. A daughter, Letitia, 
survives. Mrs. Kinsey had a host of 
friends in musical and dramatic circles 
in Chicago. Indeed, she possessed con- 
siderable talent in both dramatic and 
vocal art, and it had been understood 
that she was seriously considering enter- 
ing upon some regular stage work next 
spring. Mrs. Kinsey’s funeral will be 
held here in about ten days or two weeks 
—as soon as Mr. Kinsey has sufficiently 
recovered from his injuries to be brought 
home. 





Engage Famous Stars 
for Evanston Festival 


[Continued from page 1] 





A Cappella Choir, led by Mr. Lutkin, 
will give the first performance of three 
motets by this composer. The Sym- 
phony under Mr. Stock will accompany 
Mr. Schipa’s solos. 

The trial concert of five orchestral 
compositions will be given on the follow- 
ing evening. A Young People’s Concert 
by the Chicago Symphony, under Mr. 
Stock, is scheduled for the afternoon 
of May 30. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink will be 
the soloist at the Second Artist’s Con- 
cert on the evening of May 30, singing 
arias and songs, with the accompaniment 
of the Symphony. Dr. Schumann will 
conduct the premiére of his Variations 
on a Theme by Handel, written for the 
occasion and dedicated to the North 
Shore Festival Association. Ernest. 
Schelling will lead one of his composi- 
tions for orchestra on the same program. 

A children’s chorus of 1500 singers 
will be heard in a concert version of 
“Hansel und Gretel,” with _ soloists, 


TOOECUUUTCCORAA TAT CEEEAA EEN EB OEE TENN 


Admission Tax 


Abolition of 
Urged by President 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—The ;3 
abolition of the tax on ad- : 
mission tickets which now hits 
concertgoers in common with the 
rest of the community, is one of 
the measures in the remission of 
taxation recommended by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his first message 
to Congress, delivered on Dec. 6. 
Pointing out that the drastic re- 
trenchment which has been effected 
in public expenditure will make 
these remissions possible, he says: 
“The amusement and educational 
value of moving pictures ought : 
not to be taxed.” The President, : 
2 strongly emphasizing the urgency : 
= of reducing the “tremendous bur- 
den of national and local taxation,” 
states that this duty is paramount 
of all services which Congress can 
render to the country. 





Cenedegnunentegen tates 
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under the leadership of Mr. MacConathy 
on the afternoon of May 31. Deems 
Taylor will lead his “Through the Look- 
ing Glass” Suite with the Symphony on 
the same program. 

The gala closing concert on the same 
evening will be a “Wagnerian Opera 
Night,” with excerpts from ‘“Meister- 
singer,” “Tannhiauser” and “Lohengrin” 
sung in English by the Festival Chorus 
of 600 voices, accompanied by the Sym- 
phony under Mr. Stock. The soloists 
will be Florence Easton, soprano; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor; Clarence Whitehill and 
Henri Scott, basses. 

The officers of the Festival Associ- 
ation this year are: Charles W. Spof- 
ford, president; James F. Oates, vice- 
president; Walter B. Smith, secretary; 
John H. Hilton, treasurer, and Carl D. 
Kinsey, business manager. 





Riccardo Martin and Jane. Grey Wed 
in Stamford, Conn. 


The marriage of Riccardo Martin, 
tenor, and Jane Grey, actress, in Stam- 
ford, Conn., on Nov. 17, was announced 


last week when the singer and his bride 
returned to New York from a _honey- 
moon trip to Atlantic City. The mar- 
riage had been kept a secret from the 
artists’ friends. The tenor, whose 
name is Hugh Whitfield Martin, was 
born in Kentucky, and made his ope- 
ratic début as Faust in Nantes in 1904. 
He sang with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in the United States, and was 
subsequently engaged for the Metro- 
politan, where he sang leading rédles 
from 1907 to 1913. Mr. Martin was 
a member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany during the seasons of 1920-21. 
This is his second marriage, his first 
wife, Elfrida Klamroth Martin, from 
whom he was divorced last vear, being 
known in the concert world as Mme. 
Ruano Bogislav, singer. 


Boston Music Critic to Join New York 
“Times” Staff 


Boston, Dec. 10.—Olin Downes, musi 
editor of the Boston Post, has resigned 
his position to join the music department 
of the New York Times. Mr. Downes 
for several years was Boston corre- 
spondent of MusicAL AMERICA. He is a 
musician of ability and will assume his 
new position about Jan. 1, 1924. 

W.’J. P 





PLAN CONCERTS FOR 
MUSIC SETTLEMENTS 


Prominent Artists to Con- 
tribute Services to Help 
Schools Carry on Work 


The Association of Music School Set- 
tlements, which includes seven such 
schools in Greater New York, has an- 
nounced a series of six subscription con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall to raise funds to 
carry on the work of providing musical 
instruction at a nominal cost. The first 


concert will be given by the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch, with 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as soloists, on the evening of Dec. 21. 
Other concerts will be by Mischa Elman 
on Jan. 1; a joint recital by Mitja 
Nikisch, pianist, and another artist, to 
be announced, on Feb. 8; a performance 
of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” by the 
Society of the Friends of Music on March 
14; a joint recital by Mischa Levitzki 
and Dusolina Giannini on April 1, and 
a recital by Paderewski on May 9. All 
the artists will give their services free. 
The committee, of which Kendall K. 
Mussey is chairman and Hugh H. McGee 
is treasurer, includes the names of 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Otto H. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Mackay and Ernest Urchs. 

The first music school settlement was 
founded in New York by Emily Wagner 
in 1894, two years after the first one In 
this country was established at Hull 
House in Chicago. The seven settle- 
ments now have a teaching staff of more 
than 200 and are attended by 3000 pupils 
and have an annual budget of between 
$150,000 and $200,000. They have quite 
recently associated themselves together 
in order to secure greater co-operation 
and prevent duplication of effort. 

“The settlements,” said Mr. Mussey, 
“do not purpose to turn out professional 
artists, but to make music an integral 
part of the cultural life of the commu- 
nity. Their work is to instill greater 
appreciation of music and to make it 
possible for students to express them- 
selves in music. One of our students is 
a postman, fifty-four years old, who has 
been studying the violin for three years, 
thus fulfilling a lifelong ambition which 
had been previously denied. The tuition, 
which is nominal, with scholarships and 
chances to work out their fees to those 
who cannot afford to pay, cover only 
about one-third of the cost of the schools 

“One of the interesting special fea- 
tures is a class of more than thirty blina 
in one school, taught by specially trained 
teachers. We also have a ‘music play 
class for children in the Brooklyn School 
which produced an operetta last year 
with sixteen children under eleven and 
one older person.” 

The association became a member of 
the National Federation of Settlements 
in the spring of 1922 and took part in 
the East Aurora convention that fall and 
played an important part in the conven- 
tion at Washington last spring, at which 
a program for two pianos was given by 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
The present appeal is not being made 
from the standpoint of charity, but on 
the basis of public service. Its work is 
among the people and it is from the peo- 
ple that the committee seeks to draw its 
support. 








Federation Establishes Scholarship Fund 
for Young Artists 


It has been decided by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to institute 
scholarships for the winners of the 
artists’ contests at the biennial conven- 
tions, the scholarships to be substituted 
for the concert tours which have hitherto 
been organized by the Federation for 
these artists. A scholarship fund for 
this purpose was established at the 
recent board meeting held in New York, 
the Chaminade Club of Providence, R. I., 
starting the list with $100. 


Baklanoff Becomes Citizen 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Georges Baklanoff, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, was granted his final naturaliza- 
tion papers on Tuesday. Mr. Baklanoff 
was born in Russia. He came to this 
country several years ago to sing with 
the Boston Opera Company, and has sung 
for several seasons with the Chicagoans. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Telephone Girls in Portland, 
Me., Are Studying Music 


ORTLAND, ME., Dec. 8.-— 

Approximately fifty local tele- 
phone girls have organized at 
telephone headquarters for in- 
struction in various instruments. 
These classes will meet for prac- 
tice at the Thompson School of 
Music. An orchestra and a chorus 
are planned. Many trained sing- 
ers are now counted among local 
operators and the Telephone Quar- 
tet often provides music at social] 
gatherings in the spacious and 
well equipped rest room of the 
new Telephone Building. 

Officers of the Telephone Com- 
pany have included MUSICAL 
AMERICA among the weeklies 
placed at the disposal of the oper- 
ators, as inspirational reading for 
all those interesting in music, and 
especially for the classes now 
forming. ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 
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CARL FLESCH HERE FOR 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 





Montemezzi, Lauri-Volpi and Schelling 
Also Arrive—Eames, Goodson 
and Sevcik Depart 
Carl Flesch, Hungarian violinist, a: 
rived in New York aboard the Paris ot 
the French Line on Dee. 8, after an ab 
sence of nine years. Mr. Flesch, who is 
a pupil of Marsick and Joachim, mad» 
his début in Vienna in 1895. His only 
tour of this country was made in 191: 
Mr. Flesch will be heard with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia on 
Dec. 14 and in New York on Dee. 18, 
after which he will start on an extended 

tour. 

Also aboard the Paris were Ernest 
Schelling and Edouard Risler, pianists, 
and Phyllis Lett, English contralto, who 
comes for her first American tour. 

Booked on the Paris for her return 
trip, leaving Dec. 12, was Mme. Emma 
Eames de Gogorza, former soprano of 
the Metropolitan, who has given up her 
residence in Bath, Me., on account of her 
health. She will go to the south of 
France, where she will be joined by her 
husband, Emilio de Gogorza, at the end 
of his present concert tour. 

Aboard the Conte Rosso of the Lloyd 
Sabaudo Line, which arrived on Dec. 6, 
were Italo Montemezzi, Italian com- 
poser, and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor. 
of the Metropolitan. 

Katharine Goodson, English pianist. 
who has been making a three months’ 
tour of this country, sailed for home in 
the White Star liner Baltic on Dec. 8. 
Alma Simpson, soprano, sailed on the 
Orbita on Dec. 5. Prof. Otakar Sevcilk, 
celebrated violin teacher, who has been 
conducting classes in various parts of 
the United States for the last three 
years, was scheduled to depart on Dec. 
12 aboard the George Washington, tak 
ing with him eleven pupils who are to 
continue their studies with him at his 
home in Pisek, Czecho-Slovakia. 





National Concert Managers to Urge Tax 
Repeal at Meeting 


The National Concert Managers As- 
sociation will hold a three-day session 
in New York, Dec. 16 to 18, with head- 
quarters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The names of several new members re 
cently enrolled will be announced at this 
meeting. The tax elimination question 
will come up again and all members wi!! 
be asked to use their best efforts to hav« 
the tax removed from concert tickets 
The announcement from Elizabeth 
Cueny, secretary-treasurer of the As 
sociation, says further: “A significant 
element since the establishment of the 
National Concert Managers Association 
is that disputes between local managers 
and national managers grow less witht 
the better understanding of the functior- 
ing of each.” 





Walter F. Fritschy, Kansas City, Mo.. 
manager, arrived in New York last Mon- 
day to attend the semi-annual meeting 
of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Odd Fancies Delighted Creator of Fairy Operas 


Wolfram " Tells of His Father’s Last Viiitiecdidiaieal Composer of “Hansel und Gretel” 





Had 


Illuminated Bath and Ceiling of Electric Stars—Lived as Country Gentleman on Wooded Estate and Some- 


times Held Court for Children—How * ‘The Miracle” 


HAANNSUUADENTIOOGNNAAGLDEOUOOGUAEGUTAGNANNOOEEGLUCONOCOD CSU GQU GALE ONL EEAN EEUU DEACON ETAL 








TUT iW Hn Ha CO nd WUT 


VISION of the world outside the cloister gates, beckoning to 
a nun with seductive allure, and of the cruel snares hidden 
under its deceptive gaiety, is an unusual subject to kindle the 
sturdy musical genius that cast about the simple nursery tale 
of “Hansel und Gretel’ an undying charm. The incidental 
music to Carl Vollmdller’s pantomime, “The Miracle,” however, 
bears strongly the impress of the whimsical creater of the Gagée Girl. 


One 


of the last two scores composed for the stage by Engelbert Humperdinck, it 


conductor and director of the National Theater 


Mr. Humperdinck gives an interesting 
picture of the last years of his father’s 
life, when the whimsical creator of 
‘Hansel und Gretel” lived as a country 
ventleman in a woodland estate about a 
half hour’s journey from Berlin. Here 
his last works, including the String 
Quartet that was his valedictory to the 
world, were written. 

The composer was very fond of trav- 
eling. His trip to America in the winter 
of 1910, to attend the world-premiére of 
“Konigskinder” at the Metropolitan, was 
one of the happiest incidents of his life. 
In addition to his visits to Bayreuth be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, he regu- 
larly made a sort of “grand tour.” In 
the spring he often went to Italy, in the 
summer to Bavaria and Norway and in 
the autumn to the Rhineland, where he 
was born and for which he had a par- 
ticular fondness. 

“Here, he would say, ideas came to 
him; there was inspiration in the air,” 
declares his son. “He liked the river 
journey from Frankfort to Cologne, and 
one of the loveliest spots he visited was 
Assmannshausen. He often held a sort 
of court for the children of the neigh- 
borhood, for he always had a great sym- 
pathy for youngsters. The story has 
been often told how his best-known opera 
was originally planned as a children’s 
play. But he did not agree with the 
theory that ‘Hinsel und Gretel’ is for 
children especially. ‘It is rather for 
grown-ups with children’s hearts,’ he 
would say.” 

The composer liked the water, and he 
had successively houses at Boppard on 
the Rhine and at Wannsee, near a large 
lake, in the vicinity of Berlin. One of 
his favorite 
in Bavaria, 


resorts was the Ammersee 
where in 


the summer he 
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Yachting Costume, 


Composer, in 
Strolling in the Vicinity of the Ammer- 


The 


see: from an Exclusive Photograph Taken 
in the Summer of 1921, by One of His 
Pupils, Dr. Lehmann of London 


has been brought to the United States by his 


lfram Humperdinck, a 
at Weimar. 


son, V 





wore a nautical costume with great de- 
light. At Boppard he bought a small 
castle, built by a nobleman, and as he 
was fond of gardening, he acquired suc- 
cessive tracts of adjacent land, until he 
had a considerable park. The composer 
was often to be found, trowel in hand, 
at work among his flowers 

Later he bought a country house in 
the vicinity of Berlin, and here he in- 
stalled a number of unusual features. 
The composer had always a particular 
delight in the starry sky, and so he had 
a dark blue ceiling hung in his living- 
room, studded with smal! colored lights. 
With the fireplace lighted at night, the 
“stars” would be turned on, producing 
a really charming effect! Another nine- 
days’ wonder to the neighborhood was 
Humperdinck’s incandescent bath. By a 
whimsical fancy he conceived the idea ot 


having a_gilass-bottomed tub, under 
which were red, white and blue lights, 
the only form 6f illumination of the 


room! The house at Wannsee was the 
object of pilgrimages from visitors to 
Berlin. They came out in large num- 
bers on Sundays to see the bas-reliefs 
of Hdnsel, Gretel and the Minstrel in 
“K6onigskinder,” erected at the entrance 
to the estate. 


Music for “The Miracle” 


The invitation to write the music for 
“The Miracle” came while Humperdinck 
was visiting the Bayreuth Festival in 
the summer of 1910. “My father always 
had a particular fondness for Bay- 
reuth,” says the composer’s son. ‘When 
he was a young man he had the privi- 
lege of visiting Wagner there and aiding 
him to prepare the score of ‘Parsifal’ for 
publication. Siegfried Wagner was later 
a pupil of my father. 

“The story of ‘The Miracle’ was espe- 
cially attractive to him because it has 
an ecclesiastic atmosphere. This is espe- 
cially true of its scenes laid in the con- 
vent, where the Madonna comes to life 
and takes the place of tae erring nun 
during her pilgrimage through the 
world. In his youth my father was 
much influenced by the services of the 
cathedral in Cologne, where he studied 
architecture and later attended the Con- 
servatory. He has used hymns and 
phrases from the Mass in a number of 
its scenes. The chorus, ‘To Serve Thee, 
Mary, Is Ever My Desire’ and the an- 
tiphonal chorus which follows each ut- 
terance of the priest in the opening 
scene are examples.” 


Children’s Songs Used in Score 


Some of the elements of greatest 
charm in “Hansel und Gretel” are also 
represented in the score for the panto- 
mime. One of the special requests of 
Max Reinhardt, the producer, when he 
invited Humperdinck to compose the 
music, was that he should include in it 
some children’s songs, like “Susie, dear 
Susie!’’ and the prayer of the world- 
famous opera. Opportunities were not 
wanting in the Vollmdller story. 

“In the first scene children come into 
the convent,” the composer’s son ex- 
plains. “It is spring, and they sing a 
happy ditty, ‘Alles neu macht der Mai. 
This well-known nursery song is used in 


the score as a sort of motif. It ex- 
presses joy and innocence, and when 
the nun returns from her pilgrimage 


through the world, it is repeated with 
an ironic significance. It is then Christ- 
mas time, and this gives opportunity for 
the natural introduction of some old 
folk-carols. 

“For dramatic writing there is also a 
fine opportunity. In this drama music 
has an unusual part to play. The prin- 


Music Was Written. 
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HUMPERDINCK IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


This Photograph Was One of the Last Taken of the Famous Composer and Is Here 
Published for the First Time by Courtesy of His Son, Wolfram Humperdinck, Now 


in America to Conduct the Music 
Gretel” and “Konigskinder” 
a Summer’s Day on the Water. 


for “The Miracle.” 
Is Shown with His Son and the Latter’s Wife, Passing 
This Photograph Was Made in 1921, 


The Creator of “Hansel und 


While the 


Composer Was Staying at the Ammersee, Near Munich 


cipal actors are mute; everything is con- 
veyed by pantomime. In the opera the 
problem is much simpler, for the voices 
create the mood of the scene. But there 
is no denying the fact that eloquent ges- 
ture is the most powerful medium for 
emotion. 

“One of the most stirring episodes is 
the Funeral Procession, where the bodies 
of those who have been slain because of 
the nun’s beauty, are borne across the 
stage,” says Mr. Humperdinck. “The 
contrapuntal writing in this scene I con- 
sider one of my father’s best achieve- 


ments. Elsewhere there is drama 
a-plenty. And it may all be interpreted 
as a vision, for in the final scene the 


nun wakes again in her cloister and the 
Madonna resumes her seat on_ her 
throne.” 

A melancholy feature connected. with 
the success of “The Miracle” abroad is 
the fact that the hurried completion of 
the score told on Humperdinck’s health. 


“My father,” says his musician-son, 
“was always a slow worker. It was 
under unhurried conditions that he best 


‘Hiinsel und Gretel’ 
But this score 


expressed himself. 
occupied him three years. 


was produced in four months, and it 
contains almost as much writing as a 
full opera.” 


after finishing the work in the 
of 1911, he suffered an attack of 
which left his left arm a little 
paralyzed. He recovered, and during the 
next ten years resumed his active life, 
never remaining confined to the house. 
But it was necessary for him always to 
have an attendant, and after the death 
of his wife it was often his son, Wolf- 


Soon 
winter 
apoplexy, 


ram, who accompanied him on his jour- 
neys. 
When young Mr. Humperdinck had 


been chosen for his first post of theater 
director at Neustrelitz, his father visited 
him in the autumn of 1921. It was in 
this little town of the former duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz that he was 
stricken a second time and died two days 
later. A very brief telegraphic message 
signalized the event of the passing of 
the beloved creator of fairy operas to the 
outside world. 

In the forthcoming production of “The 
Miracle” in New York, America will 
have the first opportunity to hear one of 
the last scores of the composer. It is 
somewhat more modern in style than his 
best-known works. In it he has recorded 
something of his mature reflection on 
the problem of the world’s evil and good 

its contrast of drab asceticism and 
florid pomp. R. M. KNERR. 





URGE SUPERVISOR 


State Educational Association 
Members Pledge Support 
for Creation of Office 
By Edwin M. Steckel 


WHEELING, W. VA., Dec. 8.—The fifty- 
second annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia State Educational Association, 
held here recently, brought together 
music supervisors from all parts of the 
State to the number of fifty or more. 
The Music Section meeting was largely 
attended and J. Henry Francis of 
Charleston, chairman of the section, pre- 
sided. 

The program included several papers 
on timely subjects by musicians asso- 


ciated with the public schools. Mrs. 
Liska L. McCoy, Charleston; C. C. 
Arms, Clarksburg; Sara Galloway, 


Huntington, and Louis Black, director of 
the School of Music, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, were heard. A 
business session followed and Miss Gal- 
loway was chosen chairman of the music 
section for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers were retained. 


FOR WEST VIRGINIA 


Each subject presented by the speak- 
ers was discussed in a lively “round 
table.” The consensus of opinion was 
that West Virginia’s greatest need in 
public school music is the creation of the 
office of State Music Supervisor and the 
appointment to that office of a competent 
and wide-awake person. All those pres- 
ent pledged their support to the move- 
ment for instituting such an office. 

The section adopted its publicity com- 
mittee’s report providing for the ap- 
pointment by the chairman of the music 
section of a permanent publicity commit- 
tee to provide material for newspapers 
and music periodicals on the subject of 
music and what is being done in school 
music in various localities. 

The music department furnished song 
leaders for the sessions of the Educa- 
tional Association and lively community 
singing was led by J. Henry Francis, 
Charleston; George W. Bowen, Parkers- 
burg; Lucy Robinson, Wheeling, and 
others. A musical program was given 
by Louise Evans, cornetist; Anna Hilton 
Otto, soprano; Hazel Seamon, contralto, 
and John O’Connor, tenor, with Edwin 
M. Steckel as accompanist for the solov- 
ists. 
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Lillian Meinecke, New Singer, Wins 


High Praise from Opera Authorities 
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Lillian Meinecke of St. Louis, Whose Talent Has Won the Commendation of the Audition 
Committee of the Metropolitan Opera, and Has Been Highly Extolled by Fortune 


Gallo. 


New Year’s Eve 


ITHIN the past few weeks New 
York concert-goers have had the op- 
portunity of hearing a number of artists 
who are quite immature in years, but 


who have displayed advanced accom- 
plishments and unusual talent. 

Attention will be drawn very soon to 
a young girl who, after quite an inten- 
sive training for over five years both as 
singer and actress, has received the un- 
stinted praise of such men as Gatti- 
Casazza, Bamboschek, Delera, Fortune 
Gallo and others. 

The name of this young lady is Lil- 
lian Meinecke, whose home is at St. 
Louis and who has been selected by 
Rudolph Ganz as soloist for the concert 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on 
New Year’s Eve—quite a distinction. 


Miss Meinecke Has Been Engaged as Soloist with the St. Louis Symphony on 


Miss Meinecke has not only won the 
commendation of the audition committec 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but 
Fortune Gallo affirms that she is “the 
perfect Musetta.” After hearing her 
impersonate some of the rdies, he added, 
“This girl, with her wonderful voice, 
unusual personality and distinct dra- 
matic gifts, will startle the world some 
day in such parts as Nedda, Musetta, 
Gretel and even Butterfly. This Mei- 
necke girl is American, but she has a 
voice of beauty, temperament, dramatic 
instinct, musicianship and physical mag- 
netism that will make her famous.” 

Miss Meinecke has been engaged as 
the main attraction at the Yuletide fes- 
tivities at “The Mound City”; thence she 
goes to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Memphis 
and some other Midwestern cities. 





Brevities and Oddities from the News 
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EWS of interest to the touring artist comes from the National Capital. 


PE 


Two 


bills have been introduced in the Senate for the removal of the present 50 per 


cent surcharges on passenger and Pullman fares. 


They are practically identical, 


and will be considered with all possible speed if their sponsors, Senator Capper of 
Kansas and Senator Moses of New Hampshire, get their way. 


* 


* 


It takes a plucky conductor to stop an orchestra when things go wrong at a 


concert. 


musician, did not hesitate to take that step. 


Sir Thomas Beecham, recently welcomed back to London as an active 


According to a New York Herald 


dispatch, difficulty arose when Selma Kurz, the Austrian soprano, was singing a 


Handel aria at Queen’s Hall. 

Thomas rapped on the desk. 

this song,” he said. 
7 


Orchestra and vocalist were at variance, and Sir 
“There seems to be a certain misunderstanding about 
“T shall begin over again.” 


* 


Still another effort to make an official national anthem out of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner”! Representative Celler of Brooklyn, N. Y., has brought the matter before 


Congress in the form of a bill. 
points out. 


another anthem comes along he votes for the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
has “Rule Britannia,” says the Representative. 


the King”? 


* 


The song has endured since 1814, the legislator 
Such age-hallowed choice seems irrevocable, he declares, and until 


England 
She has, but what about “God Save 


* 


That the growth of the radio has stimulated interest in music, and promoted the 
increased sale of musical instruments, is the opinion expressed in New York by 


leading members of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 


This in reply to 


a statement ascribing a recent bankruptcy in the piano trade to the spread of jazz 


and the radio. 
Ok 


* 


Congressman Bloom of New York, declaring that many millions of dollars are 
lost annually by the pirating of popular American songs and other music, plays, 
books and motion pictures, claims that America should enter the International 
Copyright Union in order that this piracy may be stopped. Therefore he has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives with that object. 


Te 


Future Opera Stars! 


OUR young American singers— 

Stephanie Vorel, soprano; 
Claire de Preville and May Savage. 
mezzo-sopranos, and Angelo Ma- 
rinelli, baritone—have been ad- 
mitted to the Metropolitan Opera 
chorus from the chorus school of 
that organization. 


SAMAROFF RECITAL | 
CHARMS WASHINGTON 


“Messiah” Given by Choral 
Society—Mme. Cahier Sings 
at the White House 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, appearing under the local man- 
agement of T. Arthur Smith, Inc., be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience at the 
National Theater on Thursday after- 


noon, Dec. 6, gave one of the most re- 
freshing programs heard here this sea- 
son. Of special interest were three com- 
positions new to Washington, namely: 
Ernest Schelling’s “Variations on a New 
Theme,” a Nocturne by Mary Carlisle 
Howe, one of Washington’s native com- 
posers, and Juan’s “Naiads at the 
Spring,” which latter had to be repeated. 
Mme. Samaroff also had to add other 
extras at the close of her program. 

The Washington Choral Society, un- 
der the direction of Charles Wengerd, 
opened its season of three concerts with 
a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” at 
the Central High School Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 4, with the fol- 
lowing assisting artists: Netta Craig, 
soprano; Theresa Hubner, contralto; 
John Wilbourn, tenor, of Baltimore, and 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass. 
The whole performance was admirable. 
Harvey Murray at the organ and 
Charles T. Ferry at the piano gave able 
accompaniments. 

Elda Laska, mezzo-contralto, of New- 
ark, gave one of her unusual programs 
in English, Russian and Jewish at the 
Y. M. H. A. on Monday evening, Dec. 3, 
leaving a decided impression upon her 
auditors. 

Gertrude Lyons, lyric soprano, gave 
something new in music to Washington 
in the form of a costume recital entitled 
“Musical Memories of Adelina Patti.” 
Anna Lawrence, harpist, of New York, 
and Helen Gerrer, violinist, with Mabel 
Linton, accompanist, assisted in the pro- 
gram. The concert was given for the 
benefit of the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter House Fund at the Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall on Nov. 30. 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, sang 
at the first official White House dinner 
on the evening of Dec. 6, given in honor 
of the Cabinet by President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

Helen Burkhart, for three years as- 
sistant to Robert Lawrence, director of 
the Community Music Association, has 
established a branch of the Seymour 
School of Musical Re-education of New 
York in the Belasco Theater Building in 
this city. 








Palmer Christian Joins Faculty of Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., Dec. 8.—Palmer 
Christian, organist of Chicago, has been 
engaged as official organist of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and will also head 
the organ department of the University 
School of Music. Mr. Christian, who is 
well known throughout the country, is a 
pupil of Clarence Dickinson of New 
York, Straube of Leipzig and Guilmant 
of Paris. 





MILWAUKEE.—In aid of its $300,000 
endowment fund campaign, Downer 
College recently gave a musical pageant, 
“Bridge of Songs,” depicting in six 
elaborate scenes in costume the effect 
of music on the progress of the human 
race. About 150 students at the College 
took part, under the direction of Ethei 
Slattery. Adams Buell, pianist, of the 
faculty of Marquette University Con- 
servatory of Music, gave his annual re- 
cital at the Athenaeum before a large 
and cordial audience. His program in- 
cluded pieces by Bach, Gluck, Schubert. 
Schumann, MacFadyen, Grainger and 
Repper. 


CLEVELAND CROWDS 
PROMENADE CONCER ° 


Sokoloff Gives Popular Wor! ; 
—Visitors Heard—Bloch 
Holds ‘‘Musieal Clinies”’ 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 8.—Nicolai Sokolc | 
and the Cleveland Orchestra were gre: 
ed by a very large and very enthusiast 
audience at the second of a series 
Promenade Concerts, given in Maso) 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. 4. The 
was rousing applause throughout 
varied and interesting program of pop 
lar music by Flotow, Delibes, Victor He 
bert, Mascagni and _ Ippolitoff-Ivano! 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, was the soloi 
and was acclaimed for his singing 
Handel’s Largo and an aria from “Pag 
acci” and as encores a group of Iri 
ballads, for which excellent piano accon 
paniments were played by Arthur She) 
herd, assistant conductor of the o 
chestra. 

The London String Quartet attracte: 
an audience that overtaxed the capacity 
of the ballroom at Wade Park Manor « 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 5, for the se 
ond of the Chamber Music Society’s co: 
certs, managed by Mrs. Franklyn [i 
Sanders. The quartet was assisted b) 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist. Beethoven’: 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6; H. Wal- 
ford Davies’ entrancing Miniature Suit: 
for Quartet, “Peter Pan,” and Schu 
mann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E Flat 
Op. 44, were brilliantly performed. 

The Ukrainian Choir, Alexander K: 
shetz, conductor, in its second local a; 
pearance, gave an interesting progran 
at Masonic Hall on Sunday afternoo: 





Dec. 2. Ewssei Belloussoff, ’cellist, was 
warmly applauded in two groups of 
solos. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 


sented the second in a series of after- 
noon concerts, arranged by Mrs. Harr; 
L. Goodbread, in the ballroom of Hote! 
Statler on Tuesday, Dec. 4. An ali 
American program was given by Mrs. 
Stella Hadden Alexander, pianist, ot 
Boston, and Mrs. Alice Shaw Dugga: 
mezzo-contralto, one of Cleveland’s bes‘ 
vocalists. 

Douglas Moore gave the second in a 
series of talks on “Great Masters of 
Music” at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2, speaking 
on Chopin. The lecture was illustrated 
by Mrs. Stella Hadden Alexander, pi 
anist. 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, and Andr 
de Ribaupierre, violinist, gave the sec- 
ond in a series of six subscription sonata 
recitals on Friday, Dec. 7, at the home 
of Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin. The pro- 
gram included sonatas by Brahms, 
Mozart and Fauré and was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

The nineteenth faculty recital of th 
Cleveland Institute of Music was given 
on Friday evening, Dec. 7, by the String 
Quartet of the Institute, Andre de Ri- 
baupierre, first violin; Ruth Willian. 
second violin; William Quincy Porter. 
viola, and Rebecca Haight, ’cello. A 
Bagatelle by Roger Huntington Session 
of the Institute staff and a Nocturne by 
Theodore Chanler, a former student « 
the school, were interesting parts of th 
program. 

Ernest Bloch, director of the Insti 
tute, has initiated a series of “musica! 
clinics,” held each Saturday morning 
“The plan,’ Mr. Bloch explains, “1 
merely a sincere attempt to help a little 
bit in that most valuable work—fitting 
square pegs into matching holes. It i 
quite practicable to test out aptitud: 
before training is begun, and the Inst 
tute wants to do its bit in helping pe 
ple find themselves.” 





Bourskaya Applauded in Oklahoma Cit 

OKLAHOMA CITy, Dec. 8.—The out 
standing musical event of the seas 
thus far was the recital of Ina Bour 
kaya, mezzo-soprano, in the high scho 
auditorium recently. To her resona! 


voice of exceptional range and colo! 


she added a personality of dignifi 
graciousness and completely won he 
audience. Among her best number! 


were arias by Tchaikovsky and Bizet 
Sanford Schlussell was an able accon 
panist and was also heard in a grou 
of solos. 


Claire Dux will make her first appea! 
ance this season with the Chicago Oper 
Company on Dec. 25. She will sing 1 
the Kinsolving Blackstone Musicales 01 
Dec. 27. and will give a recital in Lan 


v 9 


caster, Pa., Jan. 3. 
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Keeping Fit Is Half the Battle in Music 
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and Mr. Harrold, Fotograms; Mr. Levitzki, © 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES AID MUSICAL CELEBRITIES TO MAINTAIN GOOD HEALTH 





Underwood & Underwood; Mr. Johnson,. Bain News Service 


The Great Majority of Successful Artists Are Believers in the Open-Air Life and When the Season Permits They Find Their Powers of Recuperation Stimulated by Out-door Pursuits. 


The First Illustration Has Nothing to Do with Opera, But the Little Comedy Enlists Two Operatic Tenors, Both Americans, Mario Chamlee and Orville Harrold. 
Schumann Heink Delights in the Wide Vistas of the Western Valleys, and She Is Seen, in the Second Picture, on Her Estate at Grossmont, Cal. 


Ernestine 
Next in Order, Mischa 


Levitzki, Pianist, Hoists the Sail of His Boat During His Annual Summer Stay at an Ocean Resort. May Peterson, Soprano, Takes a Turn in the Garden, and Edward Johnson, 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Joins in an Impromptu Game of Baseball in Central Park, New York 


HE appeal of the vocalist 
to his audience is large- 
ly dependent upon the 
magnetism of a person- 
ality abounding in the 
fine bloom of health. 
The languid, other-worldly charm that 
Suggests a pre-Raphaelite painting 
has hardly a chance in competition 
against the buoyant grace of the 
Viking maid of opera house or con- 
rt hall. In the music-drama it is 
he voice and breath power that can 
sustain trying tests, acting that is elo- 
quent in gesture, which brings the 
noicest laurels of public approval. 
l@ singing profession is one for 
giants, and it is no insignificant fact 








~~ 


, 


that the great singers of the past for 


€ most part towered above their fel- 
vS in healthy vigor and command- 
g grace of stature. 
For the instrumentalist muscular 
ndition” is fully as important. Much 
the superb power and effectiveness of 
» great piano virtuoso’s most inspired 
lying depends upon correct develop- 


ment. The wonderfully agile and sensi- 
tive fingers of the string player are 
trained during years of patient exercise. 
Powers of memory and spontaneity of 
interpretation owe much to a vigorous 
condition of nerves and digestion. 

Some of the methods resorted to by 
prominent artists to keep in good physi- 
cal condition have been outlined in re- 
cent issues of MUSICAL AMERICA. From 
the popular tenor who has his own 
Swedish masseuse to the struggling stu- 
dent who hikes for health the objective 
is the same: the increase of efficiency 
and the prevention of indisposition. Im- 
portant lessons may be drawn from the 
health measures of some of the most 
noted artists now before the American 
public. 


Schumann Heink Favors Sun Baths 


One artist who represents the best 
traditions of a notable operatic era, the 
possessor of one of the most glorious 
contralto voices of a generation, owes 
her marvelous vitality to a simple and 
practicable regimen of living. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, the famous Erda of the 
Wagnerian stage, often tells of the days 
when she had to struggle with the care 
of a large family, in addition to singing 


an exacting réle in the evening. In those 
days she cheerfully cooked dinners for 
her growing children, walked to the 
opera house—even as Lilli Lehmann 
took pride in doing!—and then, having 
changed her costume, stepped out before 
a crowded auditorium to voice the airs 
of Fides. 

With fame in later years came afflu- 
ence, but the celebrated diva still cheer- 
fully adhered to a simple way of life. 
She has always liked the country, and 
has two places in California. That at 
Grossmont is situated on the brow of a 
hill, overlooking a great vista of coun- 
try, and the other at Coronado lies in 
the midst of most inspiring natural 
scenery. The singer’s children are now 
grown, but when she is at leisure on her 
country estate she observes a simple 
outdoor program. Supervision of her 
household she deems the most effective 
and most useful—exercise. 

Early rising is one of her hobbies and, 
with Franklin, she approves of going 
“early to bed.” She believes that not 
one, but many, apples are a substitute 
for a physician. Green corn and fruit 
are heartily recommended by her for 
one’s diet. Alcohol, cheese and nuts she 
bans absolutely, for these, she has often 


declared. are bad for the voice. Cool 


baths are another essential to health: 
she prescribes these on rising and at 
night. And for a _ specially soothing 
effect on nerves and “temperament,” she 
advises one to try sun baths. 

When Mme. Schumann Heink is com- 
pelled to stay in New York, or makes 
visits to other cities on her tours, she 
takes particular care with regard to 
diet. Elaborate hotel menus are strictly 
revised when she dines—usually in her 
suite with her friends. 

This distinguished artist of the con- 
cert stage believes in maintaining a 
cheerful attitude at all times. The Schu- 
mann Heink smile is proverbial for its 
geniality, and for her benevolence she 
has rightly earned the sobriquet of 
“Mother” among the boys of the United 
States Army. 


Viss Peterson Gives Health Rules 


May Peterson, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, annually fulfills 
an extended list of concert engagements 
in many cities of the United States, in- 
volving much traveling and its conse- 
quent severe strain upon nerves and 
physique. The artist’s magnetism sur- 
vives even the test of fulfilling daily 


[Continued on page 6] 
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engagements. Her advice to singers re- 
garding health is summed up as follows: 

No cigarette smoking, because it 
roughens the throat. 

No alcoholic beverages. 

No midnight parties during working 
season. 

Early rising, because the mind is free 
and more keen for concentrated study. 

Early retiring in consequence. 

Lots of fresh air, because oxygen is a 
nerve calmer. 

Walk briskly on account of the good 
stimulation. 

Golf by all means, it is the singer’s 
ideal exercise. 

Riding also, but not driving, at least 
on the day one sings, because of the dry- 
ing effect on the throat caused by the 
wind and gasoline fumes. 

No loud talking or laughing on the 
day you sing. 

Rest, because it is very vital for poise. 

Keep away from annoying, trouble- 
some conversation on the day you sing. 

Keep your mind carefree, bright and 
happy. 

Eat dark bread. It is more wholesome 
and digestible than white bread. 

Avoid sweets, rich pastries; ice cream 
is also bad. 

Light supper three hours before sing- 
ing; choose éasily digested food. 

Do not mix milk and acids. 

Avoid heavy meats on the day of a 
performance. 


Avoid speaking on train because of ° 


coal dust. 

“Daily dozen” exercises on train, to 
take place of your usual walk. 

If not damp and raining when on tour, 
take brisk turn on platform when train 
stops long enough. 

If possible, ride backwards, for 
less trying on the eyes. 

Keep your mind off the length of the 
trip; it has to be done! 

Instead of Coué, if he does not suit 
your case, try common sense or any sci- 
ence which makes you forgetful of self 
and your cares. 

Be sane! 


it is 


Three Tenors’ Favorite Sports 


Three well-known tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera—Mario Chamlee, Orville 
Harrold and Edward Johnson—are pas- 
sionate lovers of the outdoors. These art- 
ists—here introduced in alphabetical or- 
der—are all devoted to some form of 
sport. 

Chamlee and Harrold have the ad- 
vantage of being almost neighbors—for 
each has a country place in Connecticut. 
The former has recently become a gen- 
tleman farmer. In a _ lovely house 
perched on a hilltop at Wilton, Conn., he 
and Mrs. Chamlee have now gathered 
their household gods and Mario Chamlee, 
Jr., aged three. As for the actual farm- 
ing, Mr. Chamlee leaves that to the hired 
farmer and to Mario, Jr., who is devel- 
oping a perfect passion for spade work 
in the garden. Mr. Chamlee himself 
divides his time between shaving the 
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speed limit of its last half second in 
his motor car and decorating the walls 
of his rooms and even the furniture. 
Only Chamlee’s closest friends know 
the talent which the tenor has for paint- 
ing. Though he has never taken a les- 
son, artists who have seen his mural 
arabesques have pronounced them of 


_merit and originality. Incidentally, Mrs. 


Chamlee declares that his painting 
makes him even hungrier than his mo- 
toring, so that the instant she sees him 
take up his brushes she makes for the 
kitchen and gives orders that the size 
of the steak be doubled! 

Better known as Ruth Miller, soprano, 
Mrs. Chamlee adds to her musical gift a 
culinary ability of note. 

Orville Harrold has a country house 
at Darien, and here he exercises his pen- 
chant for hunting. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rold paid a visit to the Chamlees this 
summer, and the two tenors went gun- 
ning. Both derive much pleasure from 
this outdoor pastime. Mr. Harrold 
counts coasting among his occasional 
pleasures, when opportunity is’ given 
him in winters to snatch a few moments 
from learning new roles! He is also a 
canine fancier of note, his specialty 
being large and fierce police dogs. His 
pointers played an important part in the 
hunting trip of last summer. 

Edward Johnson has a fondness for 
baseball. His preference is for the “‘sand- 
lot” championship contests rather than 
for those of the big leagues. This is 
partly owing to his sympathy for boys, 
and while he is in New York, the tenor 
sometimes goes into Central Park to 
watch them at their games. He has 
himself donned a glove on several occa- 
sions. He is also interested in football 
and often goes to professional games. 
By those who know him best, the singer 
is described as a very “normal” person 
as concerns matters of physique and 
health. He likes to go to gymnasiums 
and play hand-ball. 

While he was studying in Italy he 
learned the rudiments of sword-play 
from a well-known fencing master, and 
to this fact is owing the realism of his 
duel scene in “Roméo et Juliette.” <A 
natural-born explorer, he no sooner ar- 
rives in a strange town on his ‘concert 
tours than he sets out to hike through 
its main streets. To his constant activ- 
ity and exercise is attributable this art- 
ist’s possession of slimness and mus- 
cularity that makes him an ideal por- 
trayer of operatic heroes such as Pin- 
kerton. 


Levitzki’s Exercises 


Among prominent concert pianists, 
Mischa Levitzki advocates a program of 
daily exercise. “In summer,” he says, 
“I invariably go to some seashore resort 
for three months. I am very fond of 
swimming, and find salt-water baths 
especially invigorating. During the con- 
cert season the problem of exercise for 
the artist is more difficult. I found my- 
self gaining a little in weight, and so at 
once adopted a program of twenty min- 
utes of ‘setting up’ exercises every morn- 
ing. I now do this with absolutely re- 
ligious fidelity. I believe every artist 
should follow this plan, even while trav- 
eling on trains, if it is at all possible. 

“What exercises am I particularly 
fond of? Well, the pianist needs to ob- 
serve special precautions. I do not be- 
lieve that the use of dumb-bells is very 
good for him, as he must keep the mus- 
cles of his arms from becoming hard 
and stiff. In piano playing, as I con- 
ceive it, a great deal depends on relax- 
ation, 

“However, I do the very familiar ex- 
ercises, such as bending and touching 
the floor, with the knees stiff, thirty 
times. A strenuous one is doing imagi- 
nary bicycle pedalling while lying on 
one’s back. Another is to rise on the 
toes and remain about a half minute, 
repeating the exercise as often as you 
can. A very fine thing to prevent 
fatigue in walking by strengthening 
one’s muscles is the exercise of bending 
the knees and squatting very gradually, 
rising as slowly as possible. 


Precautionary Diet 


“As for diet precautions, I have 
formed the habit of eating nothing late 
at night. Artists unfortunately are the 
objects of many after-concert receptions, 
but if they must stay up late, they need 
at least not gorge. I have no rigid diet 
rules, as I am young enough to eat most 





wholesome things without danger. But 
I have worked out a system by which 
my most substantial meal is at 1.30 or 
2 o’clock, particularly on concert days. 
My evening meal is then a light one, 
hardly ever including meat. Vegetables 
are substituted. An early dinner as 
one’s principal meal is well enough, but 
I found the effects of the other system 
so much better that I adhere to it, par- 
ticularly on tour. 

“Now, as for avoiding exposures to 
colds on tour: the chief danger is in 
draughts when one comes off the plat- 
form in a heated condition. The ideal 
solution would be a shower-bath, rub 
down and change of garments before 
leaving the concert hall, but this is im- 
possible in most cases. I make a point 
of remaining in the artists’ room for as 
long as is necessary to cool off. It is 


important to wear light clothes and 
provide oneself with a heavy topcoat. 
“My last warning especially to 
young artist and the student is agai 
the nervous strain and distracting eff 
of entertainments. When one has oc 
sion to visit cities on return tours, th 
are pretty sure to be generous pers 
of the best intentions who organ 
parties in one’s honor, place their au 
mobiles at one’s disposal and, in sh 
make the whole visit a buzz of activi y 
But on the day of the concert the art + 
should have absolute rest. The diff 
ence in his performance is really am: :- 
ing. I am sure that the musician’s bis: 
friends will realize that if he is kept ; 
the go, he will have little nerve ene 
or mental freshness to give to his wi 
—the interpretation of some ma) 
musical creation.” R. M. KNERR 





New Yorker’s Voice Is 
Different from That of 





OU ELLEL 


Giulio Silva 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 8.—There are dis- 
tinct contrasts between the voice of a 
New Yorker and that of a Clevelander, 
says Giulio Silva of New York, guest 
teacher of singing at the Institute of 
Music, who points out that vocal quality 


varies not only in different nations, but 
even in different parts of the same 
nation. 

Mr. Silva, in a recent conversation, in- 
terestingly traced the reasons for these 
distinctive peculiarities. “The German 
voice, partly as a result of the structure 
of the language, has,” he says, “a 
marked guttural texture, an explosive 
quality. This physical peculiarity of the 
language has in turn strengthened the 
larynx to a marked degree. The result- 
ing resonant strength of the voice gives 
basis for the trite remark that it takes a 
German to sing Wagner. 

“The prolonged singing of Wagnerian 
operas, on the other hand, would ruin an 
Italian voice. The Italian has a ten- 
dency, in vocal parlance, to sing ‘on the 
front of his face.’ His is a liquid tone. 
When he errs, it is most frequently be- 
cause he yells as you Americans never 


Clevelander, Says Silva 


would. However, we cannot generale 
too broadly. The native of Milan has a 
voice far different from that of the mi- 
tive of Rome. 

“The Irish voice is on the whole hiv} 
and thin. This is because the larynx 
held high in the throat. 

“Here in your great American me | 
ing pot I have been struck by the con- 
trast between the voice of a New Yorker 
and that of a Clevelander. It is a 
true that the racial characteristics 0{ 
your ancestors persist for several gen- 
erations in spite of the molding influe: 
of the new environment. 

“Tt is an encouraging sign to not 
that you people have less tendency 
force the voice than your Continents 
friends. It has always seemed to me 4 
deplorable thing that many people talk 
with one kind of voice and sing with 
another. This results in a false tone 
and a total effect of insincerity.” 

Mr. Silva had long experience in the 
teaching of singing in Italy, France ai 
Germany before he came to America in 
1921 from the Royal Academy of St 
Cecilia in Rome, where he was appointed 
in 1917 to the post of maestro di cant 
Born in 1875 at Parma, he went to the 
University of Rome to pursue a career 
of medicine and afterward took up musi 
cal studies, winning high honors at the 
Academy of St. Cecilia, where he as- 
sisted Cotogni, whom he afterward suc- 
ceeded as head of the vocal department. 
Mr. Silva’s treatise, “Singing and Its 
Rational Teaching,” is well known. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Cecilia Hansen, violinist, will play in 
Chicago on Dec. 28, in St. Louis on 
Jan. 7, and in Kansas City on Jan. %. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If but a decade ago you had been told 
that within a few years a young Ameri- 
can musician, Howard Barlow, would as 
conductor present at the Town Hall a 
symphonic orchestra of American-born 
players and get away with it; if it had 
also been announced that at the same 
time the American Music Guild would 
successfully present a program of works 
by American composers; that a young 
American tenor by the name of Mario 
Chamlee would arouse enthusiasm at the 
Met., while to cap it all a dear old lady, 
Mrs. H. C. Wright, would, at seventy- 
nine years of age, announce that she 
would make her début at the Wurlitzer 
Hall to gratify the ambition of a life- 
time, they would have thought you crazy, 
and that is only part of the story. 

Not alone in New York but all over 
this country American talent, singers, 
players, composers are coming to the 
front. I use the term “American” in the 
broad sense and not in the restricted 
sense that some do who consider only 
those are Americans who are born here 
and are directly descended from the 
crowd that came over on the Mayflower. 
If all those who are reported to have 
come over on that ship did so, it must 
have been bigger than the Leviathan. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
out of our artistic swaddling clothes, 
and now that we are paying attention to 
music, the arts and sciences, we are find- 
ing out that we have talent here that is 
as good as the best anywhere. All we 
have to do is to give it opportunity, a 
fair show on the merits. Incidentally 
our composers will cease to be pale re- 
flexes of the old masters, and, inspired 
by the spirit of democracy triumphant, 
will get out of the rut and perhaps 
astonish the world. 

* * * 


We have shown that we can produce 
great writers, thinkers, inventors, busi- 
ness men, financiers, athletes, doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and to make the list 
complete, the finest women in the world, 
the only women who know how to wear 
their clothes, so, *tween you and I, as 
the late Max O’Rell would say, why 
shouldn’t we produce fine musicians and 
in time distinguished composers. 

* * * 

_ It isn’t always Americans who are 
interested in American music. There is 
“the International Referendum” of the 
Franco-American Musical Society, with 
a program “suggested by the Interna- 
tional Advisory Board,” and what do we 
see? 

Hungarian, Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
French music, but nothing of English 
music. No American composer on the 
list. However, I hope that my talented 
and nervous friend, Carlos Salzedo, E. 
Robert Schmitz and the French-Ameri- 
can String Quartet, not forgetting Mme. 
Marya Freund, your Editor’s namesake, 
who will make her first appearance in 
New York at Aeolian Hall, will not think 
ill of me if I suggest that there are some 
compositions by Americans, also by Eng- 
lishmen, that deserve a place on what 


purports to be an “International Refer- 


endum.” 
~ * + 


By the bye, this question of what is 
American seems to have troubled our 
good friend, Ernest Newman, the distin- 
guished English critic. Apropos of 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance in the Place 
Congo” and the discussion as to whether 
the composer had succeeded in his desire 
to create a “national music,” Newman 
says that as a foreigner he thought that 
America was George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Henry Ford, Wanamaker, George 
F. Babbitt, Jeff Peters, Huckleberry 
Finn, Fifth Avenue, Main Street, the 
Bowery, Los Angeles and Ellis Island, 
and people and things of that sort, so 
to his amazement he learned that Amer- 
ica is in Africa and the only true, basic 
Americans are the blacks. At any rate, 
that is the impression that Gilbert gave 
him. Finally, dear Newman wishes that 
some kind American friend would tell 
him in what respect the hullabaloo 
and bolly-golly-black-man-boo of Negro 
slaves is the expression of the national 
soul of America. 

ok * * 


What of Mr. Chaliapin’s Mephistophe- 
es! 

The question has more importance 
than the individual performance of a 
great artist, a genius in his way, would 
suggest. It involves the right of the 
individual artist to dominate in an opera 
in which neither the librettist nor the 
composer intended that he should be the 
center figure, for let us not forget that 
the name of that opera is “Faust.” 

Now the story of “Faust,” as we know 
it, is based on Goethe’s wonderful, philo- 
sophic work. It tells a certain story. 
In the opening we see the Lord sur- 
rounded by the angels and archangels. 
Unto Him enters the arch fiend, who, 
while paying his respects, requests per- 
mission to visit the earth to tempt a cer- 
tain Faustus, a philosopher. Here it is 
that Goethe gave us one of the finest 
thoughts that humanity has become heir 
to, for as the Lord gives the fiend per- 
mission, he informs him that his punish- 
ment shall be that all his efforts at 
destruction shall turn to creation. 

Then comes the second part, which is 
the basis of the opera. Here the devil 
appears to Faust and gets him in good, 
old-fashioned style to sign a contract, 
promises him youth and a life of pleas- 
ure. This involves the story of the se- 
duction and death of Marguerite and 
also of her brother, Valentine. 

The third part is taken up with the 
rescue of Faust’s soul through the plead- 
ing of Marguerite, though the fiend does 
all he can to distract him with a show 
that is a mixture of a cabaret and the 
Ziegfeld Follies. 

While it is true, therefore, that Me- 
phistopheles is the motive cause of the 
action, the story really revolves about 
Faust and Marguerite, who are certainly 
the principal characters in the opera. 

Now let us see what Chaliapin did. 

In the first place, contrary to modern 
custom, in Warsaw, Petrograd and 
Paris, he appeared in a flaming red cos- 
tume. If the superstitious peasants and 
students of medieval Germany had seen 
such an apparition, they would not have 
consorted with him on democratic terms, 
but would have incontinently taken to 
the woods, and they would have been all 
the more impelled to do so had the gen- 
tleman in red performed the astounding 
antics which Chaliapin considered him- 
self licensed to do. 

No bucking broncho in a rodeo ever 
considered himself the whole show as 
Chaliapin made up his mind that he was. 
Nobody had a chance. As for Faust 
and Marguerite, Martha and Valentine, 
they were not in it for a minute. 

In Boito’s “Mefistofele” it is perfectly 
proper for an artist to consider that he 
is the center of the picture as well as of 
the performance, but not so in “Faust.” 

It was not alone, however, in the 
action that Chaliapin took the broadest 
liberty, but with the music, with which 
he played the very devil, evidently to the 
delight of some of the audience who re- 
called him and forced an_ encore 
against the law at the Metropolitan— 
when he sang the “Calf of Gold” aria. 

The trouble with Chaliapin is that he 
is so vital, so full of energy, his per- 
sonality is so strong and he is received 
with so much favor and applause that 
he does not for a moment consider either 
the intention of the iibretto or of the 
composer or of the ensemble. As to the 
proprietary rights of the other artists 
who have certain important characters 
to portray, they do not exist for him. 
They are all mere puppets to move and 
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As Impersonator of the Heroic and Lyric-Voiced “Walther,” Whose Song-Making Pro- 
clivities Are Set Forth in Wagner’s Immortal “Meistersinger,” Rudolf Laubenthal, a 


Newcomer to 


the Metropolitan This Season, Has 


The 


Created Much Interest. 


Singer Has Enjoyed a Fine Reputation Among the Younger Tenors of Central 


Europe. 


He Has Been Heard During His Brief Residence in New York in the 


Roles of “Parsifal” and “Tannhiuser” as Well as “Walther” 





pose and sing for the greater glory of 
Chaliapin. 

As Lawrence Gilman of the Tribune 
said truly, “If Faust and Marguerite 
are merely Edwin and Angelina, at least 
they are that and should not be ousted 
too cavalierly from the plot. Mr. Chalia- 
pin as Mephistopheles displaces them 
rudely. They have no chance. It is his 
show; his evening, for it happens that 
Mr. Chaliapin is curiously lacking in 
that ultimate trait of the great artist: 
humility. There are times when he is 
less the finely scrupulous interpreter 
than the self-conscious, egoistic super- 
man, obtruding his amazing personality 
between his subject-matter and his audi- 
ence. 

“He was immensely amusing, vivid, 
irresistible, a magnificent and engross- 
ing figure always. But he was quite 
indifferent to the integrity of the work 
in which he was supposedly a co-oper- 
ative factor. He was not only outside 
the picture—he stood in front of it and 
metaphorically thumbed his nose at it.” 

Thus spoke Zarathrustra Gilman! 

* * * 


By the bye, that extra burst of ap- 
plause during the Moscow Art Com- 
pany’s performance of Tchekoff’s “Iva- 
noff,” at the Jolson Theater one evening 
last week, came from one of your observ- 
ing young men. The Moscow group’s 
staging is generally accounted a model 
of accuracy, yet there on the library 
table forming part of the setting was a 
copy of MusicAL AMERICA. Verily the 
Russians are a wonderful people! 

* * a 


Mischa Levitzki aroused enthusiasm 
at Carnegie Hall last week. I remember 
his début at the same hall, the anxiety 
of his manager, especially as the critics 
were not quite of a mind whether to hail 
him as virtuoso and genius. However, as 
he grows older, he distinctly shows that 
he is a very remarkable and gifted 
young artist. He has personal charm 
and unquestioned power of expression, 
though at times at his recent recital it 
seemed as if he were wool-gathering 
when he slowed up on his tempi, all of 
which was duly reported by the noted 


critics. 
Levitzki has undoubtedly a _ great 
future. The enthusiasm of the audience, 


loath to leave, will, I hope, spur him 
on, for, as the old Latin poet said, “Life 
is short but art is long.” 

There were times in this young man’s 
playing when you felt the delight that 
comes when you aré listening to music 
of inspired beauty. 

*x * * 

The Wagnerian company that has 
been out West has been getting along 
pretty well, though the financial results 
adequate. However, a 
mysterious “woman in brown” has ap- 
peared on the scene and paid the deficit 


to enable the company to come to New 
York, so all is well. And who do you 
suppose the amiable lady in brown is? 
Why none other than Ganna Walska, 
the wife of Harold F. McCormick, who 
is evidently determined that if she can- 
not shine as an operatic star, she will 
play the role of “angel” to the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company. 
oe * * 


Everybody has heard of Charles— 
familiarly called Charlie—Schwab, the 
multi-millionaire head of the great steel 
works. They tell a story that some 
years ago an old gentleman, walking 
down a certain street, heard somebody 
scraping away on a violin. Being musi- 
cal, he was attracted. Finding a door 
open, he walked in and saw a fat, 
freckled, red-headed boy there, intent on 
his music. This led to his giving the 
lad a show, who made such excellent use 
of the opportunity that he became the 
head of a large iron and steel business. 
The old gentleman was Andrew Carne- 
gie and the freckled fat boy was Charles, 
otherwise Charlie Schwab. 

Evidently Charlie has kept up his love 
for music, for he said in an interview the 
other day: “There is a prevalent opin- 
ion that music is for women and effemi- 
nate men, that men lose a part of their 
masculinity if they confess to a love of 
music. I love music and I think I have 
held on pretty well to the masculine side 
of my nature. 

“Music has meant much to me in my 
life of affairs. It has refreshed me 
when I was dog-tired, taken me out of 
myself, and away from the problems of 
business. A book can do that, too. So 
can a painting. But not so surely as 
does music. Knowing men as I do, l 
cannot help but feel that the average 
business man would be benefited more 
than he dreams of if he exposed him- 
self to music.’” 

This ebullition on the part of Charlie 
recently inspired the funniman who 
writes some of the editorials for the New 
York American to write as follows: 

“When Charlie Schwab speaks, the 
business world listens in. In the lan- 
guage of Wall Street, Charlie got ‘his’ 
and, therefore, the millions who are 
struggling to get ‘theirs’ listen respect- 
fully to the words of wisdom that fall 
from his lips. 

“Charlie says he loves music and that 
the average business man would be bene- 
fited more than he dreams of if he ex- 
posed himself to music. 

“Let us hope that the business men of 
the country will profit by this. Let us 
hope that every scrambler after the al- 
mighty dollar will cultivate a taste for 
music. 

“For those who cannot sing or play, 
an automatic piano or phonograph, in- 
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stalled in the office, 
inspiration. 

“When business is brisk and custom- 
ers are paying promptly, turn on the 
waltz from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Yes, We 
Have No Bananas’; ‘So I Took the Fifty 
Thousand Dollars’ or ‘You Can’t Bring 
Up Father Till You Tear Down Dinty 
Moore’s.’ Any of these lively, jolly 
tunes will help to elevate a joyful mood 
of soul to cerulean heights. 

“If, on the other hand, business is on 
the blink and the sheriff is standing out- 
side the door, switch on the ‘Sonata 
Pathétique,’ if you are a musical high- 
brow, or ‘The Heart Bowed Down,’ ‘Just 
a Song at Twilight,’ or ‘Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,’ if you only know as 
much about music as the rest of us. 

“If things merely keep on marching 
along the humdrum business way, you 
can always fall back on ‘The End of a 
Perfect Day.’” 


2 * * 


Henry T. Finck of the New York 
Evening Post states in his review of the 
performance at the Vanderbilt Theater 
of music by Stravinsky and others by 
reminding us that some years ago the 
newspapers had an item about a widow 
who paid a young man $50,000 to marry 
her. “Us men come high, but the women 
have got to have us,” a paragrapher 
remarked. 

This was suggested by the report that 
a patroness of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild had contributed a $1,200 
check to enable the Guild to import a 
score of the famous Philadelphia play- 
ers, with their immortal conductor, 
Leopold Stokowski, and help produce 
Stravinsky’s music to the ballet, “Re- 
nard,” which the Ballet Russe produced 
in Paris in May of last year. 

Finck says he thought the music with- 
out the dancing was worth the money. 
He also thinks that Stravinsky will go 
down in history as the first great musi- 
cal humorist. Among other great musi- 
cal humorists he includes Wagner, apro- 
pos of the “Meistersinger,” Saint-Saéns 
in his “Carnival of Animals” and our 
own admirable Deems Taylor, who, says 
Finck, has written “some very funny 
music.” 

“Renard” was arranged for the stage 
from Russian folk tales. The dramatis 
persone are a F'ox, a Cock, a Cat and a 
Goat, which in the ballet disport them- 
selves while four singers give vocal ex- 
pression to the sentiments of these ani- 
mals. The Fox endeavors to secure the 
Cock, but his efforts are frustrated by 
the Cat and the Goat. This reverses the 
accepted creed that it is the fox that 
gets your goat. 

With regard to the other music that 
was played and sung that night, Finck 
says he doesn’t want to waste good ink. 
His neighbor at the concert said to Wil- 
liam J. Henderson of the Herald that 
Schénberg’s climax sounded like a cat, 
but the eminent critic, looking very sol- 
emn, retorted: ‘No cat would do that.” 

And Captain Hart, formerly with the 
Herald, said it reminded him of Mark 
Twain’s confession: “I am never so sad 
as when I sing—and so are those who 
hear me.” 


will supply the 


* * * 


In his review of this performance, H. 
C. Colles, the dignified, imported critic 
of the New York Times, exercised his 
sense of humor by saying that “while 
Eva Leoni was wandering vaguely 
through some songs by Maurice Delage 
in a voice which reminded one of a cer- 
tain peculiar whistle with a wobble in it 
used by jazz bands, there was just a fear 
that this performance might have to be 
taken seriously.” 

But all this was nothing by the side 
of the panic produced by the concert in 
the soul of Deems Taylor of the World, 
who, on behalf, as he said, of thousands 
of honest and God-fearing radio ama- 
teurs, shivered from the conviction that 
they must have gone morosely to bed 
that night in the firm belief that their 
receiving sets were hopelessly out of 
order, for, said Deems, the International 
Composers’ Guild concert was not con- 
fined to the Vanderbilt Theater but was 
broadcasted. 

As for the music attempted by Miss 
Leoni, Deems thought that it would 
probably take Mabel Garrison and 
Sigrid Onegin, singing in relays, to do 
it justice, for it is written in absurd dis- 
regard of the limitations of the human 
voice. 





However, if Deems suffered at that 
concert, he was later restored to sanity 
by the recital of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
whose concert manager, he says, has an 
easy task of it, for one has only to an- 
nounce briefly that on such and such a 
date Rachmaninoff will play and then 
let nature take its course. 

Surely Rachmaninoff is a giant. Like 
all the great ones, he is a master of 
technic, but it is his sanity, his wonder- 
ful solidity and his surpassing elo- 
quence which carry his audience away. 

* * * 


Habitues of the opera during the 
Caruso régime, especially those who are 
accustomed to stretch their legs in the 
foyer between the acts, remember a tall, 
imposing gentleman with a fierce mous- 
tache, with black eyes and eyebrows— 
their natural color—who weighed fully 
three hundred pounds and whose special 
stunt was to glare at anybody who dared 
adversely discuss the singing of his god 
Enrico, and woe betide the luckless 
critic who would insinuate for a moment 
that all was not well with the Heaven- 
sent throat of Carus’. 

The name of that gentleman, who, by 
the bye, was said to be an excellent ’cello 
player, which he proved by marrying a 
rich woman, was Enrico Scognamillo. 
If you met Enrico Caruso in the after- 
noon strolling up Fifth Avenue, or about 
to enter Del Pezzo’s Restaurant on 
Thirty-fourth Street after the opera, you 
were sure to find Enrico Scognamillo 
about three paces off. They were indeed 
such close friends that Caruso once said 
that if he ever got to Heaven he ex- 
pected to see Scognamillo sitting by the 
gate arguing with St. Peter or holding 
on to his (Caruso’s) coat-tails in the 
hope of getting in as well. 

When dear Caruso died so suddenly 
and lamentably in Naples, Scognamillo 
was so affected that he passed away 
soon after, no doubt to make good 
Caruso’s prophecy. 

Thus it was with the utmost astonish- 
ment that I read of a lawsuit which Mrs. 
Rosa B. Scognamillo, the widow of 
Enrico Scognamillo, has brought against 
Francis C. Coppicus, at one time the 
suave, sphinxlike secretary of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and now the owner of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, one of the 
leading and most successful enterprises 
of its kind. 

It seems that Mrs. Scognamillo is 
suing dear Coppicus for one-third of the 
profits realized from the Caruso concerts 
from 1917 to the year of the great 
tenor’s death. Mrs. Scognamillo states 
that it was through her husband that 
Coppicus was enabled to meet Caruso 
and manage his concerts, whom she pic- 
tured as being very difficult for business 
people to approach. Coppicus, when he 
was sworn, said he had never had any 
trouble of meeting Caruso whenever he 
wanted and insisted that Scognamillo’s 
contract covered only the concerts sung 
by Caruso in 1917. 

Then it was that Bruno Zirato, the 
private secretary to Caruso, testifying 
for Coppicus, said that his employer was 
extremely angry when he heard that 
Scognamillo was to receive a profit from 


the concerts arranged by Coppicus and. 


that therefore Scognamillo revoked the 
contract with Coppicus. 

But what will interest the musical 
world was the evidence given by Robert 
E. Johnston, well-known manager of 
leading stars, under whose management 
Caruso sang on various occasions and 
who said that at Ocean Grove, New Jer- 
sey, Caruso had to be coaxed to sing to 
an audience there, although there was 
seven thousand dollars in it for him. 

Incidentally I may state for the in- 
formation of those who are interested in 
such matters that Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Coppicus look the other way when they 
meet on the street. 

However, with all due deference to the 
experiences that these worthy gentlemen 
have had with the eminent tenor, I think 
I can speak from considerable personal 
knowledge that while Caruso had a mind 
of his own and was apt to be obstinate 
on occasions, at the same time he was 
very fair in all his business dealings, a 
man of his word. His fairness was 
shown when, after he left the Metro- 
politan for a time some years ago and 
Gatti sent him over a contract with the 
amount of his fee in blank, Caruso re. 
turned it with a laconic message that 
the price would be just the same as 
before. At that time he could have 
taken advantage of the operatic situa- 
tion at the Metropolitan and doubled his 
fee. 

He didn’t. 

* * * 

Writing of the conflicting opinions of 
rival managers reminds me that I made 
a little slip recently in referring to the 





artists that would appear at the concerts 
for the people at popular prices inaugu- 
rated by the Mayor of Cleveland. In 
quoting the artists under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles L. Wagner, I in- 
cluded Mr. John Charles Thomas and 
Vecsey. It appears that they were only 
engaged by Mr. Wagner for this Cleve- 
land course. These artists are under the 
regular management of the veteran, R. 
E. Johnston. I trust that this correction 
will restore Mr. Johnston’s mental equ:- 
librium and enable him to continue his 
three meals a day with his usual good 
appetite and good temper. 
* aK * 


In the long indictment brought by 
Israel Zangwill against this country he 
lists in a prominent place the ten dol- 
lars which they charged him as an en- 
trance fee to the U. S. Zangwill, you 
know, was here on a lecture tour which 
was principally directed to abusing us, 
busting up the Zionist movement, calling 
attention to himself and raking in all the 
American dollars that he could. 

Personally, I think they let Zangwil! 
in too cheap. If they had charged him 
a fee proportionate with his own esti- 
mation of himself, it should have been 
not ten but ten thousand dollars. 

With regard to the fact that we 
charge an entrance fee, let me suggest 
that in England they go further. So let 
me quote for your benefit the case of one 
William Edward Johnson, who is a good 
musician and singer. His home is in 
San Jose, Cal. 

Johnson came to this country fifteen 
years ago, when he was a British sub- 
ject. When he returned to England lasv 
July with his wife and children, he was 
a citizen of the United States. He had 
planned to remain abroad a year, visit- 
ing relatives, studying and giving a 
series of recitals in England, where he 
is well known for his fine voice and is 
popular. 

Shortly before reaching England, how- 
ever, a statute was enacted by Parlia- 
ment, through the activities of the Musi- 
cians’ Union, prohibiting “aliens” from 
giving recitals and concerts profession- 
ally. Mr. Johnson was classed as an 
alien, although a Britisher born, and 
was barred from singing professionally. 
So, except when he sang for charity on 
a number of occasions and in private 
homes, he didn’t sing in his native land. 

* * * 


It is only a few weeks ago that Wil- 
liam H. Humiston, formerly assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic and for 
the last two years music critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, was in my sanctum. In 
spite of a distinguished career, he was 
a very modest, retiring man. Now he 
has passed away after an operation 
which disclosed a malignant cancer, but 


the poor fellow didn’t know it. He was 
only fifty-two when he went out. 
Many have read his articles. Many 


have heard his fine lectures on music. 
He was also a composer of considerable 
note. His first musical criticisms were 
written as assistant to that veteran and 
distinguished critic, our friend, Henry 
T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post. 

His musical education was accom- 
plished under Edward MacDowell at 
Columbia. He was also a fine organist 
and a member of the MacDowell Memo- 
rial Colony at Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. It is sad to reflect that so fine a 
talent should have left us before its 
work was done. 

* * * 

Commend me to the Mayor of Butler, 
New Jersey. It seems that Butler 
boasts of something like a thousand 
coon dogs, whose baying at night pre- 
vents nervous Butlerites from enjoying 
that slumber to which arduous atten- 
tion to business, interspersed by occa- 
sional visits to the cabaret, vaudeville 
shows and the movies entitle them. So 
the Mayor of Butler has imposed a tax 
on coon dogs. It is fifteen dollars for 
baritone and basso coon dogs, but twice 
the amount for soprano and contralto 
coon dogs. 

The New York World, commenting 
editorially on the situation, states that 
perhaps the trouble with Butler is that 
there is too much brass and too little 
wood-wind and strings in their noc- 
turnes, and that a Damrosch or a Stra- 
vinsky and not a pound-master or an 
assessor is needed at Butler. 

However, in the South, where life re- 
tains some of the spaciousness of a for- 
mer day, Butler could engage a coon 
dog impresario without stepping over 
the county line. Dogs would be trained 
vocally by chaining the more discordant 
ones at home until their voices gained 
the proper velvet tone through lonely 
howling at the distant pack. It seems it 
is a maxim among coon dogs that one 


cannot bay with the full soul of an art- 
ist until one has suffered much unde: 
the rising October moon. 

*” * * 

When Guiomar Novaes; the lovely, ta! 
ented little pianist from Brazil, came t 
New York she created a sensation. Sh« 
was so delightful, so musical, so emi- 
nently a rare musical bird of paradis: 
that we took her to our hearts at once 
She went from conquest to conquest 
And now we hear that she has a dea 
little baby, a daughter by name Anna- 
Maria. Friends say that she alread) 
looks like her lovely mother. That shi 
is a healthy child might have been ex- 
pected, and, as her mother says, she 
seems already to play the piano, becaus:< 
“she is constantly moving her fingers.’ 

Let me state incidentally that Guio- 
mar Novaes married a very fine gentle. 
man by the name of Pinto of Brazil. It 
is good news to know that madame wil! 
return next season after a number of 
appearances in Europe. Let us nope 
that when she comes to us again she will 
bring Anna-Maria with her. If she does, 
she will find that Anna-Maria will be a 
wonderful press agent for her, as Louise 
Homer found when she presented her 
husband and the world at large with 
“the heavenly twins.” 

* * * 

Some singers, especially the foreign- 
ers, present programs that are either too 
ambitious or lack variety. Not so Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, the Spanish con- 
tralto, who, when she gives a recitai, 
makes it interesting by giving a fine 
variety. 

D’Alvarez, you know, has a rare gift, 
for she has not alone a noble voice, rich, 
full of color; she cannot only sing lyric 
music, but can thrill you with her dra- 
matic intensity. It is this power of 
varied expression of emotion which 
marks her as an artist of the highest 
rank. There are singers, lyric and dra- 
matic singers, but singers of a certain 
type of ballad who are all very well for 
fifteen minutes, but when it comes to an 
entire recital, they make you feel like 
the last run of shad. But when D’AI- 
varez sings, you feel uplifted, you feel 
that you want to give the beggar at the 
corner a dollar instead of the usual “tin 
cints.” 

* * * 

A writer in the New York Sun wants 
to know why fife players are fat and 
drum beaters are lean. Why, he writes, 
do bandsmen never fit their instru- 
ments? All last summer he tried to find 
out. Ever since the bands in the city 
parks began to compete unsuccessfully 
with the steady pop of balloons, into 
which somebody had stuck a pin, he has 
been studying the problem. 

You would think, says he, that the 
constant playing of an instrument would 
make a man take on, in time, something 
of the nature of that instrument. The 
man who plays the fife should obviously 
be long and thin and have a high pitchec 
voice. He should be somewhat ethereal, 
but he is not. Without exception, the 
fifer is a large man with a red face and 
deep bass voice, and as for being 
ethereal, one glance at him is alone nec- 
essary to convince the observing man 
that he is a beef eater, probably eats 
his beef raw. 

As for the drums, especially the bass 
drum, one would expect robustness. 
After a long search, the writer is able 
to say that a bass drummer is subject 
to being picked up on the following 
bulletin from the Bureau of Missing 
Persons: 

“Weighs about 130 pounds, 5 feet 4 
inches tall, according to relatives; face 
noticeably thin and of a highly intellec- 
tual cast. He wore, when last seen, a 
pair of small nose glasses. Does not eat 
meat, use liquor or tobacco in any form.” 

So, as the writer says, he has come to 
the conclusion that it is very, very diffi- 
cult to find musicians who fit their in- 
struments, though there have been those 
who have insisted that cornet and bas- 
soon players are proverbially bald be- 


cause they blow the hair off their 
heads. ins. 
However, one distinguished cornet 


player of past time, a great artist in his 
way and day, none other than the ‘e- 
nowned Jules Levy, was bald largely 
through the efforts of his sweet, devoted 
wife, the daughter of dear Mother Con- 
way of the old Brooklyn Theater, to 
extricate, one by one, the hairs from the 
top of his head, whenever she was angry 
which was often, says your 
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Europe Has No Monopoly of * “Atmosphere” 


Sergei Klibansky Declares Stu- 
dent May Build Firmer Foun- 
dation for Singing Career in 


America — Teachers Should 
Be Friendly and Frank and 


Save Pupils from Discourage- 
ment 


HAT intangible thing known as “at- 
mosphere,” which students have 
been wont to search for abroad, may he 


obtained just as well, and perhaps a 
little easier in this country, according to 
Sergei Klibansky, New York voice teach- 
er. “Atmosphere” is born of a certain 
attitude of mind, he says, and he de- 
clares that the student who has learned 
to sing in this country has a firmer 
foundation on which to base his career 
than one who has sought it in foreign 
lands. He cites instances of European 
singers who have brought great reputa- 
tions to America, but have failed to 
make any great impression here until 
they learned to create the proper atmos- 
phere themselves and not leave it to 
their audiences. No teacher can make 
an artist of everyone, he says, but it is 
possible for the teacher to make every 
pupil sing artistically, and he holds that 
it is within the province of the teacher 
to develop the pupil’s feeling for atmos- 
phere, so that he will be able to make 
the most of his talents. 

Mr. Klibansky has had unusual sic- 
cess as a teacher in the fourteen years 
he has been in America. He has not 
only established himself in New York, 
but, as one of the first to embrace the 
master class idea, he has become well 
known in Western cities where he has 
conducted classes, and next summer he 
will be a member of the faculty of the 
Summer Master School of the Chicago 
Musical College. But he does not credit 
his success as a teacher wholly to his 
knowledge of the voice and the vocal 
mechanism. That is only half the battle, 
he says. 

“The voice is a small part of the stu- 
dent’s equipment,” says Mr. Klibansky, 
“but it has a vitally important part to 
play in his success. To develop the voice, 
the teacher must know the whole per- 
sonality of the singer, and I have found 
that the ability to handle people, to keep 
them in good humor and get the most 
out of them, is just as important as 
teaching the correct production of the 
tone. If the pupil is not kept in a happy 
frame of mind and does not know how to 
maintain an optimistic outlook on life 
and his work, he will never reach the 
fullness of his capacity as an artist. I 
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have had experience with several sing- 
ers from Europe whose work in this 
country did not measure up to their 
European reputations. Something had 
gone wrong and they had become dis- 
couraged, with the result that their sen- 
sitive throats tightened and they could 
not sing freely. What they needed was 
not so much vocal technic as encourage- 
ment and a return of their poise and 
self-control. 

“The same situation exists in teach- 
ing a beginner, but the teacher has a 
better opportunity to help him overcome 
his tendency to discouragement. He 
must be taken slowly, especially at first, 
for if his ability be overtaxed, he will 
become discouraged. His progress in 
learning to sing should be like a journey 
through a beautiful forest in which the 
traveler is surprised at new beauties at 
every turn. He does not have to wait or 
grow impatient for them to appear, but 
sees them and appreciates them as he 
advances, 


Be Frank with Pupils 


“There are two extremes which the 
teacher should avoid. He should never 
be brutal, nor should he flatter the pupil. 
There is a vast difference between 
frankness and brutality, and frank he 
should always be. Likewise he should 
always be encouraging, but if he be hon- 
est he will never flatter.” 

To be successful in developing the 
pupil’s personality as well as his voice, 
requires a rigid self-discipline on the 
part of the teacher. Mr. Klibansky says 
he is particularly careful of his diet and 
takes exercise regularly, for he has 
found that if he is not physically and 
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mentally fit the pupils are quick to feel 
his condition and will not respond with 
their best efforts. When a pupil comes 
for a lesson, Mr. Klibansky believes that 
he should be made to feel that he has 
come to a friend who will not only give 
him.a knowledge of his voice but will 
also give him encouragement and greater 
consciousness of his powers. 

Among the singers who have found a 
guide in Mr. Klibansky are Claire Dux, 
soprano, who came to him on the advice 
of her Berlin teacher, Freytag; Mizzi 
Delorm, soprano, and Walter Jankuhn, 
tenor, who have just returned from a 
successful tour through Texas, Mexico 
and South America; Virginia Rea, col- 
oratura soprano, who is well known as a 
recitalist and by virtue of her Bruns- 
wick records; Lotta Madden, who is re- 
engaged for a tour of the Pacific Coast; 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, exclusive Edison 
artist; Lottice Howell, coloratura so- 
prano with the Hinshaw “Impresario” 
Company; Elise Duffield, who is singing 
in “Blossom Time,” and Vivian Hart 
Strong, coloratura soprano, who will 
soon be heard in the East. Many of his 
pupils are appearing in European opera 
houses and others are members of facul- 
ties of musical departments in colleges 
and universities. 

At the close of his work in Chicago 
next summer Mr. Klibansky will conduct 
his first traveling class in Europe. It 
will continue for seven or eight weeks 
and will be held in Munich and one or 
two other cities of musical interest and 
will permit students to visit European 
centers without interfering with their 
studies, HAL CRAIN. 


Manen Coming to Give Concerts 


Juan Manen, distinguished Spanish 
violinist, will reach this country the lat- 
ter part of this month for an extensive 
tour under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Art Concert Management. His 
first engagement will be in Portland, Me., 
on Jan. 3, followed by a tour that will oc- 
cupy him until the end of February, at 
which time he will return to New York 
for his first recital. 





Marie Miller Heard in Harp Recitals 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been heard 
on several occasions recently. She gave 
a recital at Mrs. Dow’s School] at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., on Nov. 30, and on Dec. 2 


appeared in the program of the Interna- 
tional Composer’s Guild at the Vanderbilt 
Theater. She was also heard in a con- 
cert at the Great Northern Hotel. 
Among her advanced pupils who have 
been heard in public recently are Frances 
Keeney, who played at the Punch and 
Judy Theater, and Dorothy Kay Miller, 
who appeared in a concert at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 





Schola to Give First Concert Hearing of 
Pizzetti’s Composition 


The forthcoming concert of the Schola 
Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Dec. 20, 
will witness the first concert perform- 
ance of Pizzetti’s “Morning Hymn of the 
Novices,” from his “La Nave,” composed 
for d’Annunzio’s drama several years 
ago. Mr. Schindler has secured the 
composer’s consent to the performance, 
but since the work is not published, it 
will be sung by the chorus from manu- 
script. Italian commentators, including 
the composer’s biographer, Guido Gatti, 
have pronounced this to be one of Piz- 
zetti’s finest creations. Also sung from 
manuscript will be a group of Slovak 
folk-songs, set for chorus and piano by 
Bela Bartok. For the last fifteen years 
Mr. Bartok has made a special study of 
the folk-songs of the Magyars, Slovaks 
and Roumanians, and with the aid of 
Edison records has collected several 
thousands of songs. Other numbers will 
be by Basque and Catalan composers. 
The opening group will consist of old 
Nativity songs from England, Germany 
and Holland and a group of mixed cho- 
ruses by Brahms. 


Norfleets Play in Sdeentionat Program 


The Norfleet Trio played Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky Trios in the Sunday 
night concert at the DeWitt Clinton 


Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 2 and 
won the hearty approval of a large audi- 
ence. There were also solos by George 
Dostal, tenor, and an address by Charles 
D. Isaacson. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Lectures of 
the Board of Education. 


Harry Kaufman Coaches in New York 


Harry Kaufman, accompanist and 
coach, has given up his annual tours 
this season to establish a studio in New 
York, and has already been heard as 
accompanist for Sascha Jacobsen, Maxi- 
milian Pilzer and Mischa Mischakoff in 
their New York recitals. In previous 
seasons Mr. Kaufman has been on tour 
with Zimbalist, Erika Morini, Toscha 
Seidel, George Meader, the late George 
Hamlin and other noted singers and 
violinists. 


Tittman’s First Records Released 


Charles Trowbridge Tittman, bass, 
who has sung at many of the leading 
festivals throughout the country, has 
joined the list of Victor artists, the re- 
lease of his first two records having 
been announced in the prospectus of 
Nov. 23. The records are “Oh, Saviour, 
Hear Me,” arranged by Buck from music 
in Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and Hiller’s “Be 
Thou with Me.” 


Laros to ‘Beur South ‘ail West 


Earle Laros, pianist, will have an 
active season after the first of the year. 
Included in his engagements will be a 
concert on Feb. 7, in Reading, Pa., 
where he has appeared with success on 
previous occasions. He will be in the 
West in February and will give a series 
of concerts in the South in April. In 
March, he plays with the New York 
Symphony. 


Le Maire Bureau to Manage Leonard 


Laurence Leonard, tenor, who has just 
returned from Europe, will appear under 
the management of the Josef Le Maire 
Concert Bureau. Mr. Leonard appeared 
in two concerts in London last month 
and was recalled eleven times after his 
singing with the London Symphony. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





A Plea for Germany’s Children 
To the Editor of MusrcAL AMERICA: 

As the festive holiday season draws 
near, and the contrast is still more 
sharply drawn between the luxury of 
life enjoyed by our American children 
and the excessive want endured by the 
helpless little ones of Germany, it has 
occurred to me that the grown people 
of America would. increase their own 
happiness on Christmas; Day if they 


there are.many distinguished artists. 
Those not knowing how to send funds 
to Germany may do so through the 
Quaker,organizations who are doing the 
wonderful ‘werk of distributing assist- 
ance where it ismost urgently needed. 
The headquarters of the American 
Friends Service Commit are at 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLARA CLEMENS GABRILOWITSCH. 
Detroit, Mich.; Dec. 1, 1923. 








Breath Control and Vocal Longevity 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
In the matter of physical exercise, 


_vocal students should bear in mind that 
the full development of the respiratory 


apparatus and absolute control over the 
outgoing breath are of prime import- 
ance. A sound and elastic pair of lungs 
is to be desired by everybody, for it as- 
sures to its possessor a good circulation 
of the blood and all the blessings that 
that means; for the singer it is in- 
dispensable: without it, he can never 
achieve success in his profession; with 
it, he possesses the first requisite for 








Colorado favor it. 
MRs. FRANCIS SCHWINGER. 
Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 27, 1923. 


[Editorial Note: The bill mentione 
by our correspondent provided tia 
teachers in the State of Colorado mus 
be licensed. Those who had been en 
gaged in this work for a year or mo) 
before the bill became law should } 
entitled to these licenses; but any othe) 
who proposed to teach should be oblige 
to submit to examination by a boar 
before being permitted to do so. Th 
bill was approved by the committee o 
the Association, but the general meetin 
of members carried a resolution that 
should be “tabled.” 





Appreciate Concert and Opera 











teachers jj: % 


sacrificed the exchange of Christmas Ameriean Com osition on Franco- sas : . 
presents with their friends and used the ‘Aiscubcee Bes fam the acquisition of the fine art of bel Reviews NY, 
money ordinarily spent on this pleasure ' 8 ; ae ; : h To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: W. 
to feed hundreds of little creatures in To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: he ba aro nepexerne is the I appreciate the value of Musica) : 
Germany who are trying to live on one In answer to a letter, signed “Bona ™Ootor of t 1 vocal mac pay Aes con- AMERICA, especially the news and. ré i 
meal a day. Not playthings, merry- Fide Internationalist,” published in youc trolled by voluntary muscles and is al ports of opera and orchestral concerts Th 
making or gaiety are they crying for, Open Forum on Dee. 8, in which the ceptible to practically ye son ren deve I believe your readers might appre de 
but milk and bread to drive away the writer makes mention that America is ™&xt. a gg oes Soggere cna ciate among your reviews of them an: thi 
pains of starvation. - not represented at the International that makes one breathe ayn = the many recitals an occasional notic a 
If the American women would consent Referendum Concert organized by the ‘faster tends to increase. the ce yet of the musical embellishment to a pure), id 
to limit the celebration of Christmas Franco-American Musical Society on 0f the Jungs and, if performed regu = iad dramatic work. Such last season wa the 
to the giving and receiving of presents Dec, 14, would say that an American within reasonable limits, and with due (Q»Neil’s beautiful score to Warfield’: we 
among their children alone and would work was duly inscribed on our pro- Tegard to individual peculiarities, is “Merchant of Venice’ and this yea as 
send to Germany the money which in’ gram. In fact, our program was al- beneficial. . Hugo Felix’ quaint setting to Oti <i 
normal times would be spent on costly ready in the printer’s hands when an The singer needs not only a capacious §kinner’s “Sancho Panza,” which I hope Chi 
gifts for their grown-up friends, then announcement was made by the Amer- P@!r of lungs, but he must also learn you soon will hear. aad 
millions of dollars could be collected to ican Music Guild that the same work 1? regulate the flow of outgoing breath GEORGE HILTON. ple 
turn the tears of suffering children in would be given by the American Music ( such fashion as to be able to increase Washington, D. C., Nov. 12, 1923. ‘sth 
Germany to hopeful smiles on Christ- Guild a few days before our concert. °F diminish the volume of his voice, to aad 
mas Day. We therefore did not think advisable ‘Sing either legato or staccato, to carry ew : ; ‘2 
General Allen, who was commander to repeat the work at such a sma!! through the longest phrases, all without [Editorial Note: Through an inad- tha 
of the American occupational forces in interval. The work in question is apparent effort. Voice is nothing but vertence, the date-line of Nov. 26, 1923, a 
Germany, is organizing on a large scale Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Music for vocalized breath; a thoroughly controlled was incorrectly appended to the lette) tee 
the administration of relief for that Stringed Instruments,” which we re- flow of breath is as important to the signed “Haruspex” in last week’s “Ope; Mo 
country. We can help without even placed by Zoltan Kodaly’s First String vocal machine as is the flow of gasoiine Forum.” The communication in questio) “Os 
loss of money by transforming our Quartet. to an automobile. To acquire this con- was dated Dec. 2, 1923, and the erro othe 
superfluous Christmas gifts into food The program of our second concert trol is a matter of intelligently directed was caused by the accidental misplaciny Pia 
for those hungry little mites far away, will be composed, as much as possible, €X€rclse of the muscles concerned in this of a date-line from another letter.] phe 
so easily forgotten, yet better remem- of works of nations not having as yet function. : ; nia 
bered on the day commemorating the been represented at our initial concert. So important is this matter of breath > \ 
hirth of Christ. CARLOS SALZEDO, control in the art of the singer that ROCHESTER S OPERA off 
My suggestion has met with hearty Acting Chairman, Technical Board of Vocal longevity is almost entirely de- mal 
approval from many of my acquaint- the Franco-American Musical Society, Pendent on it. Provided that the laryrx SCHOOL HAS TRYOUT Fre 
ances among whom I am glad to say New York, Dec. 8, 1923. and vocal cords have never been im- ini 
paired through disease or strain, a Mee us 
singer’s voice will retain its freshness ‘ : call 
Vet Ax 5 just long om = ee — frm Hastman Singers Give Act of ton 
Oy ( 33%\ORK control over the flow o reath. “D: ” As 
agitis Battistini, the incomparable, who was Rigoletto for Week as = 
more than sixty when I heard him in :+ . . ie 
1918, could at that time sing the longest Fu st Under taking Its 
phrases with an absolutely ee By Mary Ertz Will pop 
voice. I heard Jean de Reszke sing two — 7 ‘ 
performances of “Lohengrin” in 1903. cra apni N. Y,, Dec. 8.—The firs‘ - 
The voice itself had lost nothing of its °Peratic production by the Eastman per 
beautiful quality, but he had grown so School of Music operatic department be 
“fat - a of sagen ogg of was presented at the Eastman Theater ~ 
weeks later he gave up e struggle as da : . —- 
and retired forever from public _per- se staged = 8 feature = the motion oy 
formance. The retirement of Plancon, Picture program. For its initial under- one 
the perfect vocalist, was due to the same taking the third act of “Rigoletto” was inte 
cause. chosen and twelve of the best voices in me 
The old Italian masters founded the operatic class were selected to sing witk 
their teaching on the art of breathing i. in hei afte 
and teachers of today will fail in their *% “"e cast being changed from day to 7 AH 
duty to their pupils if they neglect to day to save the strain on the singers. : 3 
follow their example. “To breathe well The production is by Vladimir Rosing 0 8 
and to pronounce well is to sing well. and Rouben Mamoulian, directors of sere 
So said the old Italians, and they were the operatic department. The perforn- thor 
right. FRANCIS ROGERS. ance marks the initial step toward the is sa 
New York City, Dec. 8, 1923. presentation of complete operas, ani with 
within a comparatively short time the ness 
Licensing of Teachers Proposed in Eastman School _ will be presenting com] 
Satenaiia entire operas in English. M. 
" The Tuesday Musicale presented a own 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: ere a . ee Hall on musi 
] isto’s sense of humor is one of ‘He morning of Dec, 4. Barbara Duncan, ing 9 
eyo ws rfp a librarian of the Sibley Music Library, oie 
ew vo . opened the program with a talk on folk- on t 
It is my firm belief that those who music, and other members who took part with 
write for the cause of music and about were Mme. M. Castellanos Taggert, so- altho 
it, contribute more pleasure and benefit prano, accompanied by Josephine Hath- fom 
than the majority of those who perform away, pianist; and Dorothy Gillett song: 
it. Anyway, I often think I would rather Scott, pianist, assisted by Florent The 
hear a concert through Deems Taylor’s Mueller, first oboe player of the Roch Mou 
pen than actually to attend. ester Philharmonic Orchestra. Macl 
I can assure you that if Mephisto The Chamber of Commerce Glee Club and 
has as many warm friends elsewhere W, Stanley Hawkins, conductor, gave it: posin 
as he has in Pueblo, he can truly number first concert of the season on the evening know 
them as legion. of Dec. 4, in the Chamber of Commerce: to sa 
I have read so much pro and con MHall, to the unfeigned enjoyment of tone- 
about legislation governing the teachers’ very large audience. The soloists wer: heari 
of music, that I have come to think Mary Bell, soprano, and George Fleming ening 
that the only way to solve the problem Houston, baritone, both of the Eastma1 Vv co: 
is to take them all in—fakes ‘n every- School of Music operatic department loubt 
thing—and then begin the process of and the accompanists were Joseph R ‘igh 
elimination. Those that are least de- Wilson and Edmund L. Chapin for the thane 
sirable will be the ones to work in- (Club and Guy Harrison of the Eastma1 Kors: 
defatigably to keep their kind out. In School of Music faculty for the soloists. nqui 
the course of time things would adjust amen 
themselves, and the real teacher should lonen 
make the sacrifice for the sake of the Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist and accom annael 
future. panist, is achieving marked success in it 4 
Herewith I send you a bill which was’ a tour of the Pacific Coast with Sophie oat 
presénted by my husband, Francis’ Braslau, contralto. Mrs. Cave-Cole wil! a 
Schwinger, to the Colorado State return to New York before the holidays M. 
eee ee ee Teachers’ Association last December for and will appear in concert with othe! keckat 
Cy? ES agg OY their sanction. It was fought by some artists during the remainder of the i nt 
a I Ne Oe ST members with the Greek-letter type of season. 
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Orchestra, and, two evenings later, 
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HE EE début of a new pene orchestra and the first 
appearance of a distinguished visiting conductor in a special 
concert aided by the Symphony Society, are events sufficiently 
out of the ordinary to make memorable any week in the music 

Last week formally introduced the American-National 


presented to a New York 


idience Ignatz Waghalter, who has won an enviable reputation as conductor 


Europe. 


Additional events of importance in the symphonic world were 


ie premiére of a suite by the Teutonic composer, Franz Schreker, by the 
»w York Symphony, the first performance on a Philharmonic program of 


ravinsky’s revised “Fire-Bird” Suite, and the appearance with the 


same 


chestra of Gabrilowitsch as soloist in a Beethoven program. 


An All-American Orchestra 


The public début of the American- 
ational Orchestra, at Aeolian Hall on 
ednesday evening of last week, was an 
event charged with interest and fraught 
th promise of significant achievement. 
Those who follow the course of native 
isic With even a casual eye know some- 
thing of the history and purposes of this 
new orchestra, headed by the young con- 
luctor, Howard Barlow. However, for 
sake of record, it may be recalled 
briefly that the organization was formed 
somewhat less than a year ago and gave 
a single preliminary concert last spring; 
that it is formed exclusively of Ameri- 
can-born musicians, and that it is 
pledged to bring forward American solo- 
ists and to include at least one native 
composition on each of its programs. 
Last Monday there were played no less 


? 


than three American scores, two of 
which were by living composers. These 


last were Lewis M. Isaacs’ “Beyond the 
Mountain Line” and James P. Dunn’s 
“Overture on Negro Themes,” while the 
other American work was MacDowell’s 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, in which the 
solo part was played by a young native 
ianist, Lyell Barber 
Mr. Barlow courageously chose to lead 
ff with a score which makes large de- 
mands upon its interpreters, the César 
Franck Symphony. Here is a_ work, 
rugged and richly orchestrated, techni- 
cally formidable, varied and subtle in 
mood. Everybody plays it, but not al- 
ways with the fine sincerity, animation 
and clarity that characterized this per- 
formance. The latter can stand upon 
its own merits, which are ample; but it 
seemed to some more remarkable as an 
earnest of really impressive things to 
come with the future. One does not ex- 
pect results approaching perfection from 
a comparatively raw ensemble, and if a 
horn was a bit short of breath here, or 
an entrance a bit delayed there, such 
small shortcomings detract nothing from 
the general excellence of the conductor’s 
interpretation or the ability and re- 
sponse of the personnel. The audience, 
which was cordially disposed to begin 
with, grew increasingly demonstrative 
after each of the three movements, and 
at the close of the work gave Mr. Barlow 
and his men an ovation of great warmth. 
Similarly commendable results were 
secured in the MacDowell Concerto—a 
thoroughly fine piece of music, when al! 
is said. Mr. Barber played the solo part 
with much skill, polish and _ sensitive- 
ness, and he was favored with an ac- 
companiment that was really first rate. 
MacDowell contributed more than his 
own creations to the cause of American 
music. He did considerable in the teach- 
ng way, and, by a coincidence, both the 
younger native composers represented 
on this program pursued their studies 
with the American master. Mr. Isaacs. 
although a lawyer by profession, has 
found time to compose a number of 
ongs and works in the larger forms. 
The score heard last week, “Beyond the 
Mountain Line,” was written at the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., 
and was presumably inspired by the im- 
surround that well- 


posing hills which 

‘nown artist’s retreat. One would like 
to say pleasant things about this brief 
yne-picture, but the score, on a single 


a pulse-quick- 
be thorough- 


revealed little of 
It seemed to 


earing, 
ening nature. 


’ conventional music, sincere enough no 
oubt, but without even the merit of 
igh technical skill to commend it. In 


hese days, with the scores of a Rimsky- 
Corsakoff at the ready disposal of every 
nquiring musician, there can be little 
xcuse for ineffective orchestration. Mr 
[saacs’ score lacked body, richness and 
magination. Even the climax failed of 
ts effect. The composer was present 
ind bowed in response to the applause 
which greeted his work. 

Mr.-Dunn’s Overture showed far more 
technical ease. It is a brilliant and 
sometimes exhilarating piece of music, 





solidly scored and containing much effec- 
tive thematic material. This “Overture 
on Negro Themes’—most of the themes, 
by the way, are of the composer’s own 
invention—was first heard at one of the 
Stadium concerts in 1922. Like Mr. 
Isaacs’ work it was well played by Mr. 
Barlow’s orchestra. B. R. 


Mr. Waghalter’s Début 


New York made the acquaintance 
of a visiting conductor from Europe 
at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening of 
last week, when Ignatz Waghalter, as- 
sisted by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, made his American début. Mr. 
Waghalter, a Pole by birth, enjoys a 
considerable reputation on the Continent 
and particularly in Germany, where his 
gifts as operatic composer and conductor 
have received signal recognition. He 
‘ame before a discriminating New York 
audience last week and at once proved 
himself a musician and leader of ex- 
traordinary power and learning. Mr. 
Waghalter’s program was calculated to 
test the abilities of any conductor, com- 
prising as it did such battle-horses as the 
third “‘Leonore” Overture, the Prelude 
to the “Afternoon of a Faun,” the sym- 
phonic poem, “Don Juan,” and, to close, 
Brahms’ First Symphony. Here was an 
exhaustive list, and one to tempt com- 
parisons. 

The outstanding quality of Mr. Wag- 
halter’s conducting was seen to be a 
forthright directness, a_ simplicity of 
manner which published the composer’s 
message with the least possible ostenta- 
tion. His beat is informed with a vital- 
ity and authority which never flag; this 
musician knows exactly what he wants 
and just how to go about getting it. 
There was a warmth and a _ nervous 
force about his interpretations of such 
mood-pictures as the “Don Juan” of 
Strauss and the Finale of the Brahms 
Symphony that at once cleared the con- 
cert room of any tag-ends of lassitude. 
The Strauss poem in particular was 
charged with a force and dramatic im- 
petuousness that roused the most jaded 
spirit and commanded enthusiasm. 

Mr. Waghalter is not a drawing-room 
conductor. He has no aptitude for de- 
tail drawing; he paints with broad 
brushes and with swift strokes. With- 
out disdaining trifles, he manages to 
relegate them to their proper place in 
the scheme of his interpretations. The 
result is usually a bold and convincing 
reflection of the composer’s mood. In 
short, there is nothing static about this 
leader. His baton, traveling from point 
to point without flourish, is constantly 
alert and poised over the music’s heart. 

He is, of course, not equally successful 
with all types of music. That serene 
and evanescent acquarelle in tone, the 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” was not a thor- 
oughly happy effort. Here is music 
fragile as an old porcelain and delicate 
beyond description. It needs the finest 
and most gracious touch—nothing but a 
caress will bring to life its sleeping mys- 
teries. Debussy’s masterpiece is in some 
ways the most trying score to conduct 
that has ever been penned. Mr. Wag- 
halter strove hard to preserve all its 
ivory-like luster, and he had magnificent 
co-operation from that great flautist, 
George Barrére. But the result, as has 
been intimated before, was not complete- 
ly successful. The score unfolded with- 
out poesy: its execution lacked the ten- 
derness and infinite finish that are essen- 
tial to its convincing presentment. 

The third “Leonore” had an excellent 
a direct. clear and earnest interpreta- 
tion; but far and away more arresting 
was the Strauss tone poem. This mag- 
nificent and pulsing creation was su- 
perbly played with immense glow and 
ardor, and evoked instant enthusiasm. 
The svmvhony as well was given an ad- 
mirable interpretation. Mr. Waghalter 
knows his Brahms, and he does not be- 
lieve in making the great German sen- 





Brings Memorable Debuts in Orchestra 
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Ignatz Waghalter, Visiting Conductor, 


Who 


Appeared in New York Last Week, Assisted 


by the Symphony Society 


timental or stodgy. This, one felt, was 
how Brahms should be played—with life 
and unceasing animation. Mr. Waghal- 
ter’s was a thoroughly interesting read- 
ing of this famous symphony—a work 


commonly supposed to be forbidding and 


over-austere. In reality, the music is 
full of nobility and alive with inner 
motion. 

The New York Symphony gave Mr. 


Waghalter co-operation of a kind to re- 
joice the heart of any conductor. It 
played with great virtuosity and _ re- 
sponded to every demand made upon it. 
Mr. Waghalter may indeed count him- 
self fortunate in having had at his dis- 
posal so expert and spirited an ensemble. 
Throughout the concert Mr. Waghal- 
ter was showered with applause of the 
warmest kind, and at the conclusion of 
the program he was brought back to the 
platform repeatedly. After several un- 
successful attempts, he managed at last 
to induce the orchestra to stand and 
share the applause with him. B. R. 


Two Philharmonic Concerts 


all-Beethoven program was 
by the New York Philharmonic, under 
Willem van Hoogstraten, in its pair of 
concerts at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening and Friday. afternoon of last 
week. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the solo- 
ist in the “Emperor” Concerto, playing 
with superb breadth of conception and 
technical brilliance. The orchestra gave 
most adequate support, and the perform- 
ance on the whole was one of the finest 


given 


An 


heard this season. The Seventh Sym- 
phony was the chief orchestral item. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten in his reading on 


Thursday night inclined to the dra- 
matic. The second movement had a fine 
rhythmic justness and sonority, but cer- 
tain passages in the last section seemed 
a little overstressed. The leader was re- 
called and the players summoned to their 
feet at the conclusion. The other num- 
bers heard were the “Egmont” Overture 
and the “Leonore,” No. 3. es Eke De 


The first performance by the New 
York Philharmonic of Stravinsky’s re- 
vised “Fire-Bird” Suite was the feature 
of that organization’s concert in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 


fine balance 
work, and though the 
“Infernal Dance” was not very convinc- 
ing, the other five movements were ad- 
mirably played. All the fanciful charm 
of “The Fire-Bird and Her Dance,” the 
“Dance of the Princesses,” with its 
stately themes for woodwind and muted 
strings, and the Berceuse, exquisitely 
crooned by bassoon, strings and harp, 
was artistically realized. Mozart’s Sin- 
fonia Concertante, so gracefully scored 
for oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon solo- 
ists and orchestra, was delightfully in- 
terpreted. The soloists were B. Labate, 
oboe; S. Bellison, clarinet; B. Jaenicke, 
horn, and B. Kohon, bassoon, and they 
and Mr. van Hoogstraten had to ac- 
knowledge many recalls. Wagner was 
represented by the “Tristan” Prelude 
and Siegfried’s “Rhine-Journey.” 


Ped. ts 


Hoogstraten secured a 


of tone in this 


van 


1 New 


The cause of new music hereabouts is 
finding a valiant champion in Walter 
Damrosch. The conductor of the New 
York Symphony added another “first 
time” to his list last Sunday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall, introducing a Suite by the 
German composer, Franz Schreker. The 
work, called “Ein Tanzspiel,” is recom- 
me oe & by its composer for per formance 
in the open air. It was doubtless con- 
ceived to accompany a little dance panto- 
mime, the four movements being labelled 


Score by Schreker 


Sarabande, Minuet, Madrigale§ and 
Gavotte. 
America knows Schreker chiefly from 


his reputation as an operatic composer. 
“Ein Tanzspiel” is not likely to estab- 
lish his name as a composer for the con- 
cert room. It is music, gracious, warm- 


blooded and finely orchestrated, but 
there is no great depth in its melodic 
currents, nor is the idiom in any way 
distinguished. However, it is plainiy 
music that makes no pretense at pro- 
fundity. On the whole, pleasant pieces 
and rather good entertainment. 

Of soloists there were three at this 
concert—Wanda Landowska, harps! 
chordist, George Barrére, flautist, and 
Gustave Tinlot, violinist, the last two 


leaders of their respective groups in the 


[Continued on page 
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KOCHANSKI 


“He Caught Them with His First Phrase!’’ 





P. S. Durham, Concert Manager of Louisville, Ky., enthusiastically broadcast this slogan 
when the distinguished violinist inaugurated his transcontinental tour last week. 


George Engles, Nov. 19, 1923. 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 


I have never presented any artist to Louisville, bar none, that won a big- 
ger ovation than the large and brilliant audience gave Paul Kochansk1 
tonight. He caught them with his first phrase and grew in favor 
winning a remarkable tribute from an obviously happy throng. It was 
a big night and I am happy to have the privilege of presenting this 
mighty master to my patrons. 


(Signed) P. S. Durham. 


RUBINSTEIN and KOCHANSKI 


yf? 


“Classed as Young Giants! 


J. Eugene Pearce, New Orleans concert manager, in 
ardent telegram lauds eminent pianist and violinist 
following notable joint recital in Crescent City... . 


Nov. 26, 1923. 


George Engles, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Not in a long time has New Orleans 
experienced such a treat as was given 
by Kochanski and Rubinstein in 
opening my series yesterday. Indi- 
vidual expressions class them as 
young giants in their art and profes- 
sional critics quote them in print far 
beyond words that I could express 
in this telegram. With my kindest 


‘* Wonderful—Marvelous!’’ 


Robert Black, concert manager of Denver, tele- 
graphs encomiastic superlatives after conspicuous 
triumph of distinguished pair of virtuosi. 


Dec. 4, 1923. 


George Engles, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Wonderful no name for Rubinstein 
Kochanski Concert. It was mar- 
velous. 


Robt. Black. 


regards. 


Steinway Piano 


J. Eugene Pearce. 


Concert Management 


GEORGE ENGLES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


V ocalion Red Records 
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2827 Euclid Avenue 





Obe Cleteland [nstitute of (/usic 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 


Mr. Bloch supervises all instrumental and theory classes 


| and personally conducts the school orchestra and chorus 

















The Orchestra and 
Chorus provide a 
Musical Laboratory 
where the composer- 
pupil may hear his 
works in the vart- 
ous stages of their 
making. 








For Information Address 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Assistant Director 

















Green Elephants May Hold an Audience 
with Ease, but Artists Must Concentrate 





Rouben Mamoulian, Vice-Director of Opera Department, East- 
man School of Music, Discusses Equipment of the Actor in 
Opera—Practically No Real Ensemble Work on the Lyric 
Stage Today, He Declares; 


We 


OCHESTER, Dec. 8.—That concen- 

tration on the part of the actor, in 
opera as well as in drama, must be so 
highly developed that he is able to re- 
tain absolutely the attention of the 
onlooker, is a cardinal puinciple with 
Rouben Mamoulian, who was recently 
appointed producer and vice-director of 
the opera department of the Eastman 
School of Music. 

“The actor must attract the attention 
of the onlooker within the span of the 
stage on which he is, and must never 
let that attention wander outside this 
span,” says Mr. Mamoulian. “To do 
this, absolute absorption in the business 
of each moment on the stage is required 
of the actor, and such absorption can 
only be secured through power of volun- 
tary concentration.” 

“Let us suppose that the door of this 
room opens and a green elephant comes 
through it. There would be immediate 
concentration by every one on that 
elephant. This is an extreme _illus- 
tration of involuntary concentration, the 
sort which is most common. But it is 
this centering of interest, this focus of 
attention that the actor is endeavoring 
to secure from his audiences. There 
will be few green elephants to aid him, 
and he must give importance to his 
particular business of the moment, to 
the thing he is doing. 

“He may not hold the center of the 
stage, but he will always receive his 
proper share of attention if che con- 
centration he gives to his work keeps 
his impersonation constantly in ‘ts x*ght 
relation to the semblance of life as it 
is represented on the stage. When this 
semblance is produced in proper balance, 
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we get real ensemble, and we are get- 
ting practically no such performance in 
opera today.” 

Mr. Mamoulian holds that the power 
of concentration required of a performer 
is not only voluntary, but must be so 
completely controlled by will that he 
can transfer concentrated attention im- 
mediately from one object, circumstance 
or action to another. To illustrate this 
power and the possibility of acquiring 
it, he conducted’ several interesting 
experiments. Seating himself at a table, 
for instance, he recited a poem in the 
Russian language, at the same time 
writing a number of stanzas from Fitz- 
gerald’s “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
in English. 

The ability to do this, he claims, is 
merely the result of practice in rapid 
concentration on detail, and he outlines 
to his classes, methods by which similar 
control of attention can be achieved. It 
is the purpose of the Eastman School’s 
opera department to present opera as a 
form of the drama, and preparatory 
training to this end shares fully with 
musical training the time and attention 
of the teachers of that department. 
These and other principles of Mr. Ma- 
moulian’s theory of acting are being 
applied by him in the dramatic training 
of the class and in the work on coming 
operatic productions. 

Alma Clayburgh, soprano, was the 
soloist at the installation of Dr. Krass, 
new Rabbi of Temple Emanuel, New 
York, recently. 


May Korb has added two further 
engagements to her long list. She will 
sing in Reading, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., in the new year. 











The Musicians Library 








*Song Volumes 


Brahms. Forty Songs. 


Franz. Fifty Songs. 
Grieg. Fifty Songs. 
Handel. 
Jensen. 
Liszt. Thirty Songs. 
Schubert. 


Schumann. 


Songs and Airs. 2 vols. 


Forty Songs. 


Fifty Songs. 
Fifty Songs. 
Strauss. Forty Songs. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Wagner. Lyrics. 
Wolf. Fifty Songs. 


Early Italian Songs and Airs. 2 
vols. 


Forty Songs. 


3 vols. 


Fifty Mastersongs. 
Fifty Shakspere Songs. 


Modern French Songs. 2 vols. 
Modern Russian Songs. 2 vols. 


100 English Folksongs. 

100 Folksongs of All Nations. 

100 Songs by Ten Masters. 2 vols. 
100 Songs of England. 


Seventy Scottish Songs. 


Eighty-seven Volumes Issued 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music 
in a Series of Splendid Volumes 


Edited with 
Engraved, Printed 


Surpassing Excellence 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Each volume is compiled and edited by an authority on the subject, and 
biographical essay, a bibliography. 


contains a valuable, critical and 


and the best obtainable portrait of the composer represented. 
song collections give both the original text and an English translation 
upon which special care has been bestowed. 


in itself, and is sold separately. Of 


150,000 volumes have already been sold—“‘to the everlasting credit of 


the musical public of this country a 


lishers,” to quote a well-known critic. 


PRICES 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back. .$2.50 
Each volume in full cloth, 


A NEW VOLUME 


A Treasure-trove from sunny Italy 


EARLY ITALIAN SONGS AND AIRS 


Transcribed and edited by Pietro Floridia 


(Two Vol 
ISSUED IN 


For High Voice 
40 Songs 


A veritable “Tut-ankh-amen” find from the buried treasures of the 


past. Eighty songs composed by the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, hitherto inaccessible in Libraries, 
and cumbered with archaic harmonies. 


parts which are modern in sonority 


and enhance the beauty of the original songs. 


MUSICIANS LIBRARY. 


TWO EDITIONS 


Authority 
and Bound with 


The 


Each volume is complete 
THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY nearly 


nd the enduring fame of its pub- 


es ee ee $3.50 


umes ) 


For Low Voice 
167 Pages of Music 


great melodists of the sixteenth, 
The editor has written piano 


and color and which still retain 
Issued in the famous 


*Song Volumes 


Sixty Folksongs of France. 
Sixty Irish Songs. 

Patriotic Songs of All Nations. 
Songs by Thirty Americans 
Songs from the operas. 5 vols. 


*Note—Available in nearly every case for 
high and low voice. 








Piano Volumes 





Bach. 
Beethoven. 
Brahms. 
Chopin. 
Franck. 


2 vols. 

2 vols. 
1 vol. 

2 vols. 

Piano Compositions. 
2 vols. 

1 vol. | 
3 vols. 
Mendelssohn. 1 vol. | 
Mozart. 1 vol. 
Schubert. 1 vol. 
Schumann. 1 vol. 
Wagner. 1 vol. 
French Piano Music. 
German Piano Music. 
Early Italian. 1 vol. 
Modern Russian. 2 vols. 


24 Negro Melodies. 


Grieg. 
Haydn. 


Liszt. 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 





Start a Musical 
Library today 





Send for Ideal Music Books for Holiday Gifts and learn about 


progressive giving. 


Free on request. 





Start a Musical 
Library today 
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scores personal triumph with Galli-Curei 





RALPH 


ERROLLE. 


TENOR 














in “Lakme” at Chicago 


He made a debonair, youthful English officer, and carried his part so well that 
he received storms of applause after his several solos. 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, December 4, 1923. 


His singing of the first act solo was a veritable chef-d’oeuvre of vocal finesse, 
elegance of style, delicacy and charm of phrasing. His acting needs no criticism 
—we have never had an actor-lover like Errolle in ““Lakme.”’ 

Herman Devries in Chicago American, December 4, 1923. 


Ralph Errolle sang the réle of Gerald and thereby proved an ability so excellent 
that he deserves to be a regular member of the organization. 


Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune, December 4, 1923. 


He sings with admirable style. He is a handsome figure on the stage. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald-Examiner, December 4, 1923. 


He possesses a luscious tone which is always on pitch, and all of his arias 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm on the part of his auditors. 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, December 4, 1923. 





























. Specimen 
Operatic Repertoire Recital P — 
rogram 
Rigoletto Romeo and Juliet . P I 
: - ‘ » f ne ~ Is oO es | a ee .ccee Gluck 
Lucia Faust AY ailable Ol I ecl { a S; Spiagge Amate .... ‘ ea .. .Gluck 
Begli Occhi Luce........ .. .Falcomieri 
La Traviata Carmen ' : Il mio tesoro intanto ...Mozart 
‘ - Y ‘ ‘ ‘ . II 
Cavalleria Rusticana Manon festivals and orat IT 10 Lights of Home...... ....-Seiler 
y . : oe. , , ROE ECT ee 
Pagliacci Mignon a ee .Clough-Leighter 
Fair House of Joy....... rrr? 
Martha Lakme . 
pag = — Exclusive Management Sieck Mie tin icine ms ” 
— — big e SS Se eee Te ue 
I] Barbieri Mireille oe Un doux lieu .. Delbrouck 
: —— ly Re ee Bemberg 
Don Pasquale Fra Diavolo = DANIEL MAYER Le Reve (Manon).. .. .-Massenet 
; . “ar IV 
La Boheme Tales of Hoffman . ‘ . — he 
Aeolian Hall New York 5 peceelentaiceacsaecappapemtabege 
Mme. Butterfly La Tosca Aubade Lact itssaseuseenes : See. 
Ah, moon of my delight........Liza Lehman 
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The cleveland Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff Conductor 


Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Conductor 


Has scheduled 130 concerts for its 
Sixth Season—1923-1924 


AT HOME 


One Music Memory Contest 
Four promenade concerts 
Ten children’s concerts 
Three municipal concerts in 


Publie Hall 


Three community concerts 


Sixteen pairs of symphony 
concerts 

Eight Sunday afternoon 
popular concerts 

Three concerts in conjunc- 
tion with Museum of Art 


EN TOUR 


October, November, December 


Oberlin College 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Wesleyan College, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Dayton (two concerts) 

Lima (two concerts ) 


Sunbury, Pa. (two concerts ) 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. (two concerts) 
York, Pa. (two concerts) 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. | 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Springfield (two concerts) Dunkirk, N. Y. (two con- 
Columbus (two concerts ) certs ) 
January, March, April 

Yale University Springfield, Ill. (two con- 
New York City, Carnegie certs ) 

Hall Kansas City, Mo. (two con- 
Wilmington, Del. certs ) 
Lancaster, Pa. | St. Joseph, Mo. (two con- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (3 concerts ) certs ) 


Akron, Ohio 

Piqua, Ohio 

Richmond, Ind. 

Miami College, Oxford, O. 


Albany, N. Y. (two concerts ) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Ont. (three con- 
certs ) 


Louisville, Ky. (two con- 
certs ) Youngstown, Ohio 
University of Illinois (two Oberlin College (two con- 
concerts ) certs ) 








A leave of absence during February has been granted to 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 
to conduct for the fifth time in three successive seasons 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


During this month 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
will be conducted by 
ERNST DOHNANYI, GEORGES ENESCO 
and 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD 





THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA has four open dates in the 
Middle West during March and two in the East m April. 





ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
210 Caxton Building 


Cleveland 


The annual New York concert of The Cleveland Orchestra will be 
given. at Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 22. 























Shorter Piano Programs W ould: Arouse 


nin 
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HORTER programs and shorter num- 

bers should be the pianist’s motto 
when preparing for recitals, in the opin- 
ion of Ninon Romaine, American pianist. 
Mme. Romaine returned to this country 
recently after several months abroad 
and will make an extensive tour under 
the management of Charles N. Drake 
this season. She believes that there 
would be a material increase in interest 
in piano recitals if artists would begin 
a crusade for programs that would not 
occupy more than an hour and a quarter 
and not consist mainly of sonatas and 
other long works. She says the only 
reason why many works are played is 
that the artists have studied them at 
some time in their careers and so think 
they should play them. 

“The average concert-goer looks for 
melody when listening to a composition,” 
declares Mme. Romaine, “and the pi- 
anist should not forget that the love of 
melody is very deep-seated in human 
nature. It is only the sophisticated per- 
son who goes to a concert to be ‘edu- 
cated.’ The audience is there to be en- 
tertained and not to give pious attention 
to works that are of interest only to 
musicians or those who have studied. 
Give the people a variety of things they 
can enjoy and you will soon see how 


great will be their interest in good music., 


“Many pianists are afraid to display 
sentiment in their recitals, fearing that 
it will be mistaken for sentimentality. 
But there is a great difference between 
the two, and no pianist should be 
ashamed to appeal to the sentiment of 
his hearers, for after all music is essen- 
tially a matter of feeling. This does 
not mean that the musician should not 
study works that are long and serious. 
In fact, he needs to very much, but I 
think he will find his art more appre- 
ciated if he will reserve them for the 
times when his audience is composed 
principally of students.” 


A Lover of Chopin 


Mme. Romaine is not an exponent of 
the modern schooi of composition. She 
believes that many modern works can 
be made effective from a technical point 
of view, but she prefers to search be- 
yond the technical possibilities of a com- 
position. She has great admiration for 
Chopin, especially when his works are 


played with sentiment and not senti- 
mentality. 
It was her love for Chopin that 


brought Mme. Romaine a unique experi- 
ence in London last summer. Following 
a dinner given at the home of Richard 
Jack, R. A., the distinguished artist, the 
party assembled in the drawing-room for 
an evening of music. After she had 
played works by Chopin for about an 
hour, Mr. Jack interrupted the program 
and asked permission to introduce a 
Catholic priest who was a stranger to 
the company. The priest excused his 
intrusion by declaring his love for 
music, and said that he had been stand- 
ing on the walk below for almost an 
hour. When Mme. Romaine began one 
of the ballades he said he could-restrain 
himself no longer and rang the bell to 
discover who was playing. Mme. 
Romaine found him to be a great lover 
of music, especially Chopin, with whose 
works he is thoroughly familiar. 


The Musical Waiter 


Mme. Romaine had a similar experi- 
ence in Paris, this time with a Russian 
waiter who brought tea to her suite one 
afternoon. Hesitating as if he wished 
to speak, he asked if she knew a pianist 
whose name, as he gave it, she could not 
make out. He explained that this pianist 
once lived in the same hotel, and that 
he used to listen to his practising, espe- 
cially the scale passages, which he said 
were almost perfect. “But,” said he, “I 
have been listening to your playing and 
you play almost as well, and, when you 
play some pieces, I think you play better. 
for they make me feel like praying!” 
Mme. Romaine then questioned him 
more closely as to the identity of his 
perfect pianist and was horrified to 
learn that it was none other than 
Paderewski! 

Although she is a native of Cleve- 
land, Mme. Romaine lived abroad from 
the time she was twelve until two years 
ago, when she made her first appearance 


More Interest, Declares Ninon Romaine 
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Ninon. Romaine, Pianist 
as a pianist in this country. She has 


played in all the European capitals and 
before the war made many tours in 
Russia, where she often appeared at the 
court .of the late Czar, who, like the 


waiter, felt the spiritual power in her 


playing. The ill-fated Nicholas pre- 
Sented her with a gold cross, which he 
requested her to wear whenever she 
played in public. She has been particu- 
larly impressed with the appreciation of 
music found in America, especially in 
some of the smaller cities of the Middle 
West where she played last year. While 
abroad she gave successful recitals in 
London, Paris and Rome. She has been 
engaged to play at the Polish National 
Festival in Paris next May. 
HAL CRAIN. 


Martin Heyde Heads Voice Department 
of Ross Conservatory, Waterloo, lowa 
WATERLOO, IOWA, Dec. 8.—The 

Conservatory of Music has engaged 

Martin Heyde, baritone, as head of the 

department of voice, a position that has 

been vacant for several months. Mr. 

Heyde recently came from Germany, 

where he sang in opera at Leipsic for 

two years, after having studied operatic 
roles in Italy for two years. He has 
also sung as guest artist in opera in 

Berlin and in Russia and England. He 

assumed his duties at the conservatory 

last week and will appear in concert 


Ross 


here soon. BELLE CALDWELL. 

Florence Wightman Fulfills Concert 
Engagements 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—F lorence 


Wightman, harpist and pianist, has been 
heard recently in a number of concerts. 
She appeared in a dual capacity at the 
opening meeting of the New Century 
Club in Chester, Pa., on Nov. 22; as 
harpist in a recent concert given by the 
orchestra of the Musical Art Club of 
Burlington, N. J., and on Dec. 2, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in this city. 
She prepared her programs under the 
guidance of Carlos Salzedo in Seal 
Harbor, Me., last summer. 


Herma Menth Plays in Hackettstown 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., Dec. 8.—Herma 
Menth, pianist, appeared in a return 
engagement at the Centenary Collegiate 


Institute recently. Her program con- 
sisted of works by Scarlatti, Gluck- 
Brahms, Gluck-Friedman, Rameau- 
Godowsky, Liszt, Brahms, Chopin, 
Grainger, Poldini and Moszkowski. She 
impressed her: audience with the tech- 


nical brilliancy and fine phrasing of 
her playing and was given an ovation 
by the large body of students. Miss 
Menth was called upon to repeat several 
of the numbers, including Brahms’ Three 
Valses and several of the Chopin Pre- 
ludes and had to add several encores. 


Elena Gerhardt has left for a tour of 
the Pacific Coast that will keep her in 
the West until shortly before her second 
New York recital on Feb. 4. 
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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S 
CHAMBER PRODUCTIONS 
OF OPERA COMIQUE 


IN ENGLISH 


For Season 1924-1925 


COAST TO COAST TOURS 
BEGINNING IN OCTOBER 


MOZART’S “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” (New Company and Production) 
MOZART’S “COSI FAN TUTTE” (Third Season) 
MOZART’S “THE IMPRESARIO” (Fourth Season) 


MOZART’S “BASTIEN AND BASTIENNE” IN DOUBLE BILL WITH PERGO- 
LESI’S “MAID MISTRESS” (Second Season) 


DONIZETTYV’S “DON PASQUALE” (Second Season) 


For Information and Dates Address 


William Wade Hinshaw, 1 West 51st Street, New York 
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PADEREWSKI IN RICHMOND 


Heard Again After Twenty Years— 
Roland Hayes Well Received 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 8.—Returning to 
-ichmond after an absence of more than 
wenty years, Paderewski gave a recital 
ere on Nov. 21, under the management 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, and aroused a 
ery large audience to a demonstration 

enthusiasm that recalled his earlier 
riumphs. His program began with a 
Rach-Liszt Fantasia and Fugue; in- 
luded works by Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
hoven and a group by Chopin, and 
nded with Liszt’s “Don Juan Fantasia.” 

Of unusual interest to a generous 
prinkling of white auditors, as well 
s a crowd of his own race, was the 
song recital of Roland Hayes, Negro 
enor, on Nov. 19. His artistic singing 

aroused genuine enthusiasm. The Rus- 
sian Cathedral Sextet was heard by a 
small audience on Nov. 22. 

G. WATSON JAMES, JR. 





Memphis Hears Frances Alda and a 
Mozart Opera 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 8.—Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” was given at the Lyric 
Theater on Nov. 15, under the auspices 
of Mrs. S. J. Latta. The cast included 


Irene Williams, Ellen Rumsey, Lillian 
Palmer, Judson House, Leo de Hierapo- 
lis and Pierre Remington. Alfred Cal- 
zin conducted. Frances Alda, appearing 
in recital at the Lyric Theater recently, 
under the local management of Cor- 
tese Brothers, charmed a large audience 
with her singing of folk-songs and works 
by Wolf, Rachmaninoff, Fourdrain, 
Boito, Watts, Kramer, Lie, LaForge and 
others. Erin Ballard was an excellent 
accompanist. B. M. BECKER. 





Give Fourdrain Program in Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. 


MOUNTAIN LAKEs, N. J., Dec. 8.— 
Gena Branscombe was chairman and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Davis hostess at a 


program of works by Felix Fourdrain, 
given by the MacDowell Club on Nov. 
27. Mrs. Branscombe read a paper on 


the composer and the modern French 
idiom, which was followed by two groups 
of songs by Mrs. William Henry Capon, 
accompanied by Florence Cross Bough- 
ton, and a group of three-part songs, 
sung by Mrs. R. D. Riddle, Mrs. I. A. 
Snyder, Mrs. J. B. Ives, Mrs. F. W. 
Davis, Mrs. F. J. Saxton and Mrs. H. O. 
Bates. 





Rosa Raisa Opens Memphis Series 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Dec. 8.—The local 
music season was opened with a brilliant 


recital by Rosa Raisa, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, under the aus 
pices of the Beethoven Club. Mr. 
Rimini was to have appeared in joint 
concert with Mme. Raisa, but a severe 
cold which persisted until the last min- 
ute necessitated his withdrawal. The 
audience which crowded the Lyric The- 
ater responded with great enthusiasm to 
the soprano’s singing of arias from 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Norma” and 


songs by Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Tchai- 


kovsky, Woodman and Hageman, Carol 
Perrenot was the accompanist. 
B. M. BECKER. 





Norfolk Applauds Sorrentino 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 8.—Umberto Sor- 
rentino, tenor; Alice LEversman, so- 
prano; Elena de Sayn, violinist, and 
Nana Genovese, contralto, joined forces 
in an enjoyable program that was given 
in the Armory under the auspices of the 
music committee of the Woman’s Club 
on the evening of Nov. 23. The second 
part of the program was given over to a 

: : ee ae “vile 
presentation of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria, 
in which the singers appeared to fine ad- 
vantage. Mr. Sorrentino was especially 
effective in his operatic arias. 


The Beethoven Cycle, which Walter 
Damrosch will conduct in Paris in the 
spring, will be presented with the or- 
chestra of the Paris Conservatoire. 








abd Pee 


By Henry T. Finck 


But there are composers 


New York Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1923 


‘“‘Music publishers say that more songs by 
women than by men are issued. The number 
of feminine composers is getting to be legion. 
and composers. 
Harriet Ware has been called the American 


“Surpassing Creative Power and Subtlety” 


HENRY T. FINCK, New York Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1923 


HARRIET WARE 


rls 2 American Composer-Pianist 


TRIUMPHS 


in a Program of 
Her Own Compositions 





Chaminade. 


In my opinion she surpasses 





that Parisienne in creative power and a poetic 





subtlety which may be due to the fact that she 





writes poetry, too, and good poetry at that. 





Her ‘The Red Rose 


Heine. 


Speaks’ is 


Musicians. 


There were two singers, Lucy 


poems printed in the 
Pines.’ 
and flowers. She 


nature, trees, 


on pzonies. 


musical song. 


on the American stage.” 


worthy 
It was one of the songs sung in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon at a recital 
of Harriet Ware’s songs given for the benefit 
of the Mary Fisher Home for Writers and 
There was a superior audience 
able to appreciate the delicacies offered and 
not hankering for ham and eggs in the menu. 
Gates 
Maurice Tyler, and Miss Ware played the ac- 
companiments as only she could have played 
them, as well as a new suite for piano called 
‘Mountain Pictures’ still in manuscript. It 
proved to be a pleasing, thoroughly pianistic 
work, the music mirroring the spirit of three 
programme: 


Valley,” ‘White Birch Trees,’ and ‘Cathedral 


“Evidently Miss Ware is a great lover of 
has set to 
music a fine poem, ‘French Lilacs,’ by Mrs. 
Edward Harding, author of a wonderful book 
One of the best-liked numbers 
on her programme was ‘Stars,’ to a poem by 
Joyce Kilmer—an admirably descriptive and 


“Miss Ware had the great advantage of 
having them sung by Lucy Gates, who again 
furnished abundant proof that she has the 
most lusciously lovely voice now to be heard 


of 


and 


‘The 


‘The program was not only interesting, 
but contained many numbers of genuine 
charm Mr. Tyler deserves praise for his 
part in an enjoyable recital.’’—New York 
Herald. 

‘‘Harriet Ware proved a skilled pianist in 
a suite, ‘Mountain Pictures.’ ”’ Vew York 
Tribune. 


‘IT could recommend to concert goers a re- 
cital of songs of Harriet Ware, given in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Noy. 27th, 


with Miss Ware herself taking part as 
pianist, and Lucy Gates, soprano, and Mau- 
rice Tyler, tenor, singing I greatly en- 
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both the familiar 
The recital gave 
American music.’’ 
““Ohristian Science 


joved hearing the songs, 
and the new 
me renewed confidence in 
Winthrop Tryon, in 
Monitor,’’ Dec. 3, 1923 


ones ones 


‘“‘Miss Ware gave a suite for piano which 
had three melodious episodes of bright imag 
inative material.’’—New York Times, 


‘‘Usually a one composer program is a test 
of the audience’s interest and patience. 
Miss Ware needs no apology for her com- 
positions, which were delightfully dis 
played.’’—New York American. 





Concert Direction: 





EVELYN 


HOPPER 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 




















J. Eugene Pearce Joins 
Concert Management to 
New Orleans Interests 
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Captain J. Eugene Pearce 


NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 8.—J. Eugene 
Pearce has joined the ranks of concert 
managers in this city and auspiciously 
opened the Pearce series with a recital 
by Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 25. Both artists were received with 
marked favor in an attractive program 
at the Shrine Mosque. 

Captain Pearce has been engaged in 
promoting theatrical and other amuse- 
ment ventures for twenty years and is 
carrying on business in many American 
cities, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans. A native of Pittsburgh, he was 
associated in business there with his 
father, the late Josiah Pearce, and later 
the firm, Pearce & Sons, opened a mod- 
ern motion-picture theater in New Or- 
leans. It has since built a number of 
other houses in this city, the largest of 
which is Pearce’s Tudor Theater. For 
the most part the concerts of the Pearce 
series will be given on Sunday after- 
noons. 

It was principally through the per- 
sonal efforts of Captain Pearce, who is 
an ardent yachtsman, that the Southern 
Yacht Club built up its present substan- 
tial membership. He was also instru- 
mental in providing on the shores of 
Lake Pontchartrain a yacht clubhouse 
that stands as an ornament to the city 
of New Orleans. H. P. SCHERTZ. 


Huss Works Given in Hannibal, Mo. 

HANNIBAL, Mo., Dec. 8.—Some of the 
best known compositions of Henry 
Holden Huss were presented in the ninth 
of the series of Master Composers of 
America, given by pupils of the Davis 
Studios on the evening of Nov. 21. The 
program was given by Eleanor Davis, 
Kathryne Johnston, Pearl Popkes, Susie 


Newberry, Frances Raymond, Donald 
Crawford, Frances Paxton, Caroline 
Birney, Corinne Willman, D. C. Hanly 


131st 
its 


This was the 
the school since 


and Marie Bassen, 
recital given by 
founding in 1904, 


New Symphony in Auburn Plays Well 

AUBURN, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The 
Auburn Symphony scored a triumph at 
its first concert of the season in the 
Auditorium Theater. The sixty musi- 
cians displayed excellent training and 
ability and won especial praise for their 
playing of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite. Eduardo’ Barbieri, concert- 
master of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
was the conductor and also violin soloist 
of the evening. 


new 


Arden Acclaimed in Somerville 
SOMERVILLE, N. J., Dec. 8.—Cecil 
Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 


Cecil 


tan, gave an enjoyable concert under the 
auspices of the Y. M. H. A. 
An audience of 


on the eve- 


ning of Nov. 26. more 


than 1000 persons refused to leave the 
theater until the lights were turned 
down, and demanded five encores after 
her singing of “Eli, Eli.” Other out- 
standing numbers were an aria from 
“La Juive,” the Habanera from “Car- 
men” and an aria from Massenet’s 


“Hérodiade.” 
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FREEMANTEL WINS UNIQUE SUCCESS 


IN NEW YORK RECITAL OF UNFAMILIAR 


New York “Times,” 


Dec. 2, 1923 
Sings Beethoven Songs 








Frederic Freemantel, English Tenor, 


Appears at Aeolian Hall 
Frederic Freemantel, an English tenor, 
appearing yesterday at Aeolian Hall, 
gave a full matinée of infrequently heard 
songs by Beethoven, a program probably 
unique in many years and now certainly 
so, as far as singers are concerned, even 


season of orchestral Beethoven 


in a 
cycle and like enterprises of pianists, 
chamber ensembles and the namesake 
Beethoven Association itself. Mr. 


Freemantel was heard with Richard 
Hageman at the piano in an introduc- 
tion, recitative and air from the com- 
poser’s only oratorio, “The Mount of 
Olives,” authoritative as well as agree- 
able in the British artist’s style and de- 
livery. 

Among seventeen lesser lyrics, mainly 
from Op. 48, 52, 82-3 and 128, he did 
not include Beethoven’s one song cycle, 
Op. 98 “An die Ferne Geliebte,” whose 
grateful beauty of tender poetry has 
appealed oftener to other recital-givers. 
Omitting Beethoven’s settings of 
actual English poetry, the later texts 
included known from the 
Italian. 


also 


three less 








FREEMANTEL 
AVAILABLE 


BEETHOVEN SONGS 








‘Unusual 


New York ‘Times,’ Dec. 2, 1923. 


“‘Unique—Authoritative—Agreeable—In the British 
Artist’s Style.” 


New York ‘“Tribune,’’ Dec. 2, 1923. 
“Voice of Good Size—A Sympathetic Interpreter.” 


New York “‘Herald,’’ Dec. 2, 1923. 
Program—Style—Admirable 


Sentiment and Intelligence.” 


New York “Sun and Globe,” Dec. 3, 1923. 


““An English Tenor of Mature Taste and Good 
Style.” 


Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 3, 1923. 


“Willing to Venture Approval of Mr. Freemantel’s 
Singing the Music of Any Composer—Can Affirm 
He Knows How to Sing English Text.” 


Taste— 








New York “Tribune,” 
Dec. 2, 1923 


Freemantel Sings Unfamiliar 
Group of Beethoven Songs 








English Tenor Is Warmly Received and 
Proves Self-Sympathetic Inter- 
preter in Aeolian Hall Concert 


All-Beethoven programs are apt to be 
familiar things, but there was consider- 
able unfamiliarity in the Beethoven pro- 
gram given by Frederic Freemantel, an 
English tenor, yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall. While there are some 
Beethoven songs which appear. not in- 
frequently on recital programs, these 
are comparatively few in number. Mr. 
Ireemantel sang seventeen of them yes- 
terday, besides a recitative and aria from 
Beethoven’s only Oratorio, the “Mount 
of Olives.” Singing in English through- 
out, Mr. Freemantel proved a sympa- 
thetic interpreter, and the recital was 
interesting in its demonstration of 
Beethoven’s work in a field with which 
he is comparatively little associated. 

Mr. Freemantel arranged his numbers 
in chronological order, beginning with 
five of the eight songs composing Op. 52 
(1800), followed by “Vom Tode,” “Buss- 
lied” and then the “Mount of Olives” 
excerpt. Seven songs dating from 1806 
to 1816 followed, while “Hingebung” 
and “Der Kuss” ended the comprehensive 
program. The songs were all melodious 
and distinctly singable, but did not sug- 
gest German lieder of the type written 
by Schubert and his successors. There 
was not always, as Mr. Freemantel re- 
marked in his program notes, the close 
relation between text and music that 
exists in the songs of the later masters. 
But Schubert was still a child when 


IN THIS UNUSUAL EDUCATIONAL 


Dates and Terms: FREEMANTEL MANAGEMENT, 71 Central P 


Victor Records 


most of the songs yesterday were writ- 
ten, and these covered a considerable 
range of expression. 

Mr. Freemantel had a voice of good 
size, he was able to bring out the various 
moods, from the calm of various songs 
to the abrupt humor of “Marmotte,” the 
sprightly “Der Kuss” and the dramatic 
recitative and air from the “Mount of 
Olives.” An introduction was played 
by Richard Hageman, the accompanying 
pianist. The audience showed warm ap- 
preciation. 


New York “‘Herald,”’’ 
Dec. 2, 1923 











London Tenor Gives Recital 


Frederic Freemantel Sings Beethoven 
Songs 


Frederic Freemantel, a London tenor, 
gave his first recital here yesterday at 
Aeolian Hall with a program of Bee- 
thoven songs. Not only was the occa- 
sion unusual but the list of selections 
and their performance showed artistic 
research and devotion on the part of the 
singer. He sang in English and from 
his own pen he had provided compre- 
hensive notes. 

Of some eighty songs by Beethoven 
the number yesterday included the few 


usually heard at the present time on 
concert programs, such as the “Buss- 
lied, “Sehnsucht” and “Ich Liebe 


Dich,” and others, as the charming 
“Mailied” and “Molly’s Abschied,” com- 
posed before 1800. 

\n excerpt from Beethoven’s only 
oratorio, “The Mount of Olives.” with a 
lengthy introduction for piano, was pre- 
sented, and the list closed with the 
master’s last opus 128, entitled 


S¢( ng, 


; which he used to advantage. 


“The Kiss,” and written in 1822. Mr. 
Freemantel disclosed a serviceable voice, 
His style 
had admirable taste, sentiment and in- 
telligence. Richard Hageman was at 
the piano. 





Christian Science Monitor, 





Dec. 3, 1923. 





Mr. Freemantel’s Recital 


Another recital which I listened to 
with great pleasure all the way through 
was that of Frederic Freemantel, tenor, 
his program being devoted to the songs 
of Beethoven. Mr. Freemantel appeared 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 1, with Richard Hageman as his 
accompanist. He did not convince me 
that the world has made a mistake in 
rejecting Beethoven as a song writer and 
preferring Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. But he did give me a fresh 
acquaintance with the composer and put 
me in a frame of mind for understanding 
the piano sonatas, the quartets and the 
symphonies that I have never known 
before. 

Speaking of program, I should be will- 
ing to venture approval of Mr. Free- 
mantel’s singing of the music of any 
composer, whether Beethoven or an- 
other master, provided the texts were 
in English. For at his Aeolian Hall 
recital he used English words only. 
That, by the way, would suit the music 
division of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer is chairman. “Ask them 
to sing in English,” is the wav No. « 
of Mrs. Oberndorfer’s 10 rules reads. 
For my part, I should want to add to the 
rule, “provided they know how,” and in 
regard to Mr. Freemantel I can affirm 
that he does know how. 


PROGRAM OF BEETHOVEN SONGS 
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British Novelties 
Hold Audiences 
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ONDON, Dec. 1.—A new choral work 

of decided interest, “A World Re- 
quiem,” by John Foulds, was given in 
the Albert Hall recently. The perform- 
ance, which was under royal patronage, 
was in aid of the British Legion, and 
appropriately so, as the work is “in 
memory of 1914 to 1918.” The chorus, 


numbering 1200, was composed of six- 
teen different units, and the solo parts 
were assumed by Ida Cooper, Olga 
Haley, Mr. Heseltine and Mr. Heyner. 
The work is conceived in the monotony 
common to grief and to prayer as well, 
much of it in the spirit of the plain- 
song, and not until the “Laudamus,” 
with which the second part begins, is 
there any lightening of the color of the 
music. 

What is intended as the first of a 
series of annual festivals of music by 
living Welsh composers,. was held re- 
cently in the University Hall at Aberyst- 
wyth under the direction of Sir Walford 
Davies. The orchestral numbers were 
“A Brythonic Overture,” by T. Hopkins 
Evans; “A Welsh Fantasy,” by Hughes 
Clark; a Symphonic Allegro, by Hubert 
Davies; “The Ramblers,” a Fantasy by 
W. T. David; a Prelude by Kenneth 
Harding and a Suite by Dr. Christmas 
Williams. 

Most of the works were too long. Mr. 
Harding’s composition was perhaps the 
most significant of those given, although 
its author is obviously under the spell of 
Debussy. Seven songs by Dr. Vaughan 
Thomas, scored for tenor voice, strings 
and harp, written in characteristic 
Welsh idiom, were well sung by T. J. 
Pickering, and three songs by Dr. David 
de Lloyd, sung by Dilys Jones, proved 
of interest. 

The ten-day festival at Eastbourne, 
under the direction of Henry G. Amers, 
has brought forward two new works that 
seem to be destined to be of lasting in- 
terest. These were Hubert Howells’ “A 
Pastoral Rhapsody,” which the composer 
conducted, and a suite entitled “Chelsea 
China,” by Maurice Besly, also given 
under its composer’s baton. Mr. How- 
ells’ work is a short one in the present- 
day English style, and is supposed to 
typify the vigor of early spring. As a 
whole it suffers from lack of contrast, 
but there is much in it to arrest the at- 
tention as well as charm the ear. Mr. 
Besly’s Suite is described as “for chil- 
dren, grown-ups and small orchestra.” 
It is composed of five short numbers, all 
rather simple but saved from cloying 
sweetness by clever scoring and some 
substantial melody. 

There have been innumerable concerts, 
some good, some less so. Among the 
former may be mentioned recitals by 
Alfred Cortot, Parish Williams, Isolde 
Menges, assisted by Mischa Léon; 
Marion Keighley Snowden, Gerald Coop- 
er, Adolph Hallis and Lissant Beard- 
more. 


UL} 


KIEL, Dec. 2.—The Art and Science 
Week held here this autumn included 
a Reger Festival and a series of gala 
performances of opera. The composer’s 
Psalm 100, and “Die Nonnen” were 
sung by the local Oratorio Society, ac- 
companied by the City Orchestra, under 
Fritz Stein. At subsequent concerts 
the Serenade, the Mozart Variations 
and the Piano Concerto with Edwin 
Fischer as soloist; the E Flat Quartet, 
the Clarinet Quintet, several organ 
works and motets were given. In the 
opera house “Fidelio,” with Melanie 
Kurt as guest artist; “Meistersinger” 
and “Eugene Onegin” were given under 
Richter’s leadership. 


AUGSBURG, Nov. 28.—The “Romantic 
Week” held here recently, and devoted 
to the arts of music, the _ theater, 
literature and sculpture, included a gala 





performance of Pfitzner’s early opera, 
“Der Arme Heinrich,” with the com- 
poser in the conduetor’s chair. 
AMSTERDAM, Nov. 29.—Mildred Wel- 
lerson, the young American “cellist, 
appeared here in recital recently with 


conspicuous success. 


Present Debussy Monument to France 
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Design for Monument to Be 


ARIS, cast of the 
Claude which it 
is proposed to erect probably at Saint- 


1.—The 
Debussy monument 


Dee. 


presented to 


the 


was’ formally 
Millerand of 
recent 


Germain, 
French 
Visit 


President 
Republic during a official 
made to the autumn Salon. The monu- 
ment, which has evoked the admiration 
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Erected to Claude Debussy 


of all visitors to the Salon, not only on 
account of its intrinsic beauty but also 
of its appropriate spirit. is the work 
of the sculptors Joel and Jean Martel 
and the architect Jean Burkhalter. The 
presentation was made on behalf of a 
committee by Georges Migot. Mme. 
Debussy and a number of France’s most 
prominent musicians were present. De- 
bussy died on March 22, 1918. 





Timmermans’ “Margarita” Has Pre- 
miére at Royal Opera in Antwerp 


ANTWERP, Nov. 29.—The_ world- 
premiere of “Margarita,” a lyric drama 
in three acts, the book by Henri Van 


Rooy and the music by Armand Timmer- 
mans, took place recently at the Royal 
Opera House here. The action occurs 
in Italy at the time of the building of the 
Mont Cénis tunnel and revolves around 
the love of two of the workmen, Marco 
and Pietro, for a village maiden, Mar- 
garita, who favors Marco. The plot is 
a patchwork of murder, madness and 
death and ends with both men lying 
mortally wounded and Margarita about 
to go insane. The music is interesting 
if somewhat unequal, but there are pages 
of sheer brilliance. It might be said 
that the orchestration in general is too 


heavy for the voices, but otherwise is 
effective. The second act made the 
strongest impression. Mme. Rizzini in 
the title-réle achieved a creation that 
was original and powerful, and Mr. 
Dister as Marco and Mr. de Marcy as 
Pietro were both excellent. The orchestra 
under Mr. Cluytens was satisfactory in 
every way. 


BERLIN, Nov. 30.—The first of the 
annual series of symphony concerts by 
the State Opera Orchestra, given under 


the baton of Bruno Walter, included 
Mozart’s Symphony in D and _ the 
3rahms Symphony in C Minor. Walter 


performance of 
the Grosses 


also recently led a 
Handel’s “Samson” in 
Schauspielhaus. 


PARIS, Dec. 2.—Florent Schmitt, 
whose “Tragédie de Salomé” has been 
played by prominent’ orchestras in 


America, has just completed the score 
of an accompaniment to a _ motion- 
picture entitled “An Official’s Day” in 
which the noted artist Signoret will 
have the leading part. The music is 
said to be light in character and of 
unusual charm. 


30.—Mascagni’s “Il Pic- 
colo Marat” was presented recently at 
the Adriano before a crowded house 
which was enthusiastic throughout the 
nerformance. The cast included Miss 
Briganti and Messrs. Augusto Boef, Zac- 
carini and Frera. 


RoME, Nov. 


Levy's “Le Cloitre” Given Impressive 
Production in Lyons 

LYONS, Nov. 30.—‘“‘Le Cloitre,” a lyric 

drama in three acts, the libretto taken 

from Emile Verhaeren’s play of the 

same name, with music by Michel- 

Maurice Lévy, had its world premiére 


recently at the Grand Théatre. Ver- 
haeren’s drama does not lend _ itself 


especially well to lyric form but in spite 
of this and in spite also of the fact that 
Mr. Lévy has followed the text scrupu- 
lously, the work has dignity and force. 
Mr. Lévy’s music is not modern in any 
sense and he does not even lean upon 
Debussy for his harmonic progressions. 
There are Wagnerian suggestions here 
and there, but these are Gallicized. The 
work was admirably interpreted by 
Legrand, Castrix, Bernasconi, Hallivéges 
and Mestrallet. As an_ after-piece, 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi’” was given 
its first local hearing. “Le Cloitre” was 


conducted by Strony and the Puccini 
work by Henri Morin. 
VIENNA, Nov. 28.—Puccini’s “Manon 


Lescaut” at last returned to the stage 
of the Volksoper in its promised revival 
after fifteen years, with Alfred Piccaver 


as Des Grieux and Miss Lehmann as 
Manon. Others in the cast were Renard 
and Van Dyk. Franz Schalk led the 


orchestra in a reading of Italian ardor. 
An outstandine event of the autumn 
was a Mozart Festival under the leader- 
ship of Bruno Walter, with Selma Kurz, 
soprano; Franchetti, composer and pian- 
ist, and Arnold Rosé, violinist, as solo- 
ists. Theodore Spiering. American 
conductor. led an orchestral concert of 
merit at the opening of the autumn sea- 
son, with Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, 
as soloist. 


AMSTERDAM, Nov. 29.—The_ second 
program of contemporary French music 
presented by Gabriel Pierné as guest- 
conductor of the Concertgebouw, in- 
eluded Saint-Saéns’ Second Symphony, 
“T’Apprenti Sorcier” of Dukas; Frag- 
ments of “Cydalise” by Mr. Pierné; and 
“TIsle Joyeuse” by Debussy. 


TurRIN, Nov. 30.—Franco Alfano, 
director of the Conservatory at Bologna, 
has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion at the Liceo Musicale here. He will 
assume his new duties this month. 


Paris Applauds 
a Ballet by Bakst 


Crreeneeeee 


ARIS, Dec. 1.—The most interesting 

of recent musical novelties has been 
the ballet, ‘La Nuit Ensorcelée” at the 
Opera. The scenario of the piece as well 
as the costumes and setting are the work 
of the Russian artist, Léon Bakst, who 
has woven around the somewhat time- 
worn theme of dolls and toys coming to 
life a story whose futility is a part of 
its charm. The music is from the com- 
positions of Chopin and is the work of 
Emil Vuillermoz. The principal parts 
were taken by Léo Staats, Misses Zam- 
belli, Lorcia, Craponne and Damazio anu 
Messrs. Denizart,; Thariat and Poretti. 
The performance, which was given on 


the same bill with “Shéhérazade,” was 
conducted by Philippe Gaubert. 
Delage’s “Ouverture Pour un Ballet 


de |’Avenir,” which Sergei Koussevitzky 
played at the last of his series of four 
concerts at the Opéra before a crowded 
house, has caused mueh comment. The 
work is said to describe “the multiple 
rhythms of a factory whose electric fur- 
naces and flashing search-lights illumine 
in huge circular waves a pleasant coun- 
tryside covered with trees and grassy 
banks.” A single hearing of the work 
is not enough to do it full justice, but it 
would seem that the composer has im- 
posed a difficult task upon the musical 
ear. 

Stravinsky’s “L’Histoire du Soldat” 
was an interesting number at the Con- 
certs Wiéner. The work, in eight sec- 
tions, the most striking of which are 
“The Soldiers’ March,” “Three Dances,’ 
“The Devil’s Dance” and, most of all, 
“The Devil’s Triumphal March,” was 
given once before in Paris, but never in 
its complete form nor with its original 
instrumentation for violin, clarinet, cor- 
net, bassoon, trombone, contrabass and 
battery. 

The Three Pieces for Clarinet were 
admirably played by Mr. Cahuzac, and 
Madeleine Caron sang with authority 
the “Berceuses du Chat” and _ several 
airs from “Mavra.” 

The second of the concerts was de- 
voted to works of Darius Milhaud and 
Manuel de Falla. The Milhaud works 
included the Etudes for piano and or- 
chestra, two Poems for vocal quartet 
and the first performance of a “Sym. 
phony” for four voices, oboe and ’cello. 
The voices are treated as instruments 
and there is no text. The work is a 
clever piece of writing and contains some 
agreeable passages. 

Perhaps the chief attraction was the 
first public performance of de Falla’s 
“El Retablo,” conducted by the composer. 
Based on an episode from “Don Quixote,” 
it is perhaps less characteristically 
Spanish than much of de Falla’s work, 
but it was much appreciated by the audi- 
ence. 

On Armistice Day the program at the 
Concerts Colonne was devoted to works 
appropriate to the anniversary. Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica” was the symphony given, 
and Georges Hiie’s “Emotions,” written 
in 1918, thrilled the audience to the point 
almost of sweeping it from its feet. An 
uninteresting Requiem was sung by the 
Kibaltchitch Chorus and the program 
ended with Debussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse,” 
orchestrated by Bernardino Molinari. 

Recitals of interest have been given 
by Sergei Prokofieff, José Iturbi, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, who gave an ex- 
cellent exhibition of two-piano playing; 
Charles Mansion, Suzanne Gardine, 
Alexander Brailowsky and Charles Nae- 
gele. 

Paris, Dec. 1.—Reyer’s “Sigurd” 


which has not been heard at the Opéra 
for some time, has been placed in re- 


hearsal again and will be brought out 
shortly. Director Rouché is said to 
have planned a production of unusual 


magnificence. 


RoME, Nov. 30.—The first concert of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia will be 
given tomorrow evening at the Augus‘eo 
under the baton of Bernardino Molinari. 
The works to be presented will include 
“The Song of Songs” by Bossi, and 
Verdi’s “Te Deum.” 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
As “MADELEINE” in “ANDREA CHENIER” 























“Il DESCRIBED MUZIO AS THE GREAT- 
EST OF ALL ITALIAN SOPRANOS 
NOW SINGING IN AMERICA. ON 
SECOND THOUGHT IT SEEMS AN 
UNDERSTATEMENT, SINCE IN MY 
LONG EXPERIENCE OF PROFES- 
SIONAL OPERA GOING, I HAVE 
NEVER SEEN OR HEARD HER EQUAL 
AMONG HER COUNTRYWOMEN, 
EITHER IN AMERICA OR ON THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, December 2, 1923. 




















“I have never heard her equal among her countrywomen either in Amer ¢, i. 








“Claudia Muzio, Born to the Drama, Sets Off Her Season’Del 
Telling Scenes the Auditorium Has Staged in Many Yea” 


Eugene Stinson, (age 


“It is the True Dramatic Voice Under the Control of a 


Karleton Hackett, @icasg 


pn 





“She Rose to Real Dramatic Heights—Her Singing Brouggt + 


Maurice Rosenfeld, (hice 


“It is Difficult to Attempt an Estimate of Mme. Muzio’s 
ed Attitude Supposed to be the Critic’s Correct Pose.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago H@ald 





t 


“Miss Muzio was Rewarded with a Storm of Applause anqgSh« 


Paul Martin, Chicago ]@urna 


“One of the Greatest Tragediennes Lyriques’ of the StagejLa 


of Matchless Quality.” 


MUZIO THRILLS OPERAGOERS 


Claudia Muzio, born to the drama, made 
the reasons for reviving “Andrea Chenier” 
perfectly clear at the close of last night’s 
third act, when she set off her season’s début 
with one of the most telling scenes the Audi- 
torium has staged in many years. 


Muzio made of the midportion of the 
scene before the French revolutionary tri- 
bunal something which turns the seduction 
in the second act of “Tosca” garish and 
sleep-giving. In her aria she next achieved 
the impassioned with a voice whose delicacy 
and refinement were only faintly disturbed 
in the process. 


Then for twenty minutes of silent activity 
the soprano, of fervent nature and a presence 
which makes the appeal of elegance, built up 
to one of the most astonishing moments of 
the season. Muzio’s manner is that of the 
artist, of a woman whose taste and intelli- 
gence seem to predominate her impulsive 








Herman Devries, Chica@ Eve 


qualities. 


Miss Muzio delivered this aria brilliantly 
and was rewarded with a storm of applause 
and shouts of “Bravo.” She sang magnifi- 
cently and was well deserving of the lauda- 
tion heaped upon her.—PAUL MARTIN, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. 


“LA DIVINE MUZIO” 
We heard “Andrea Chenier” during th 


régime of the late and lamented Campanin! lo 


and at Ravinia, but our memory in retrospec' 
holds no record of emotion such as we « 
perienced last night. 

Who could see Claudia Muzio’s Madele! 
de Coigny and remain unmoved? A fev 
years ago, when this remarkable artist a 
peared at Ravinia, almost unknown to lo 
opera-goers, I called her La Muzio—h 








But her feeling for the dramatic 
is equally strong, though it is held in leash. 
—EUGENE STINSON, Chicago Daily Journal. 
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1son’aDebut with one of the Most 
Yea” 
on, Crago Daily Journal, Nov. 28, 1923. 
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on Intelligence.” 


‘kett, @icago Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1923. 


rouggt Her Many Curtain Calls.” 
nfeldhicago Daily News, Nov. 28, 1923. 
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t and Retain that Detach- 


go H@ald and Examiner, Nov. 28, 1923. 


» ang@Shouts of Bravo.” 
ago J@irnal of Commerce, Nov. 28, 1923. 


tagegLa Divine Muzio—A Voice 


thicag Evening American, Nov. 28. 1923. 
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talents were then obviously superior. 
she is one of the greatest “tragediennes 
lyriques” of the stage. 

We rebaptize her “la divine Muzio.’ 
VOICE IS MATCHLESS 

It is pardonable to rhapsodize with Claudia 
Muzio for a subject. The gods have been 
generous to her. They have given her a voice 
of matchless quality, with a bloom upon it 
like the down upon a sun-warmed peach; 
they have given her extraordinary histrionic 
endowments, and these perfected by almost 
infallible stage technic; they have given her 
loveliness, grace, charm. All these gifts have 
been developed by art that is the essence of 
beauty. 

But Muzio’s victory last night was a 
tribute to her glorious voice and to her hold 
upon our emotions. 

TEARS UNASHAMED 

The third act drew tears from a public 

hot ashamed to show them, and closed amid 


b 


Today 








a veritable tempest of applause which ceased 
only after Muzio appeared several times 
alone before the curtain.—HERMAN DEVRIES, 
Chicago Evening American. 


Her really splendid voice, her intense at- 
tention to dramatic detail, the hysterical 
force with which the scene culminated, all 
combined to stir up quite as much excitement 
as the present season has yet unfolded, and 
the curtain went down amid a blaze of enthu- 
siasm.— EDWARD MoorRE, Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Nov. 28, 1923. 


Mme. Claudia Muzio received a cordial 
welcome, which mounted after the third act 
to a demonstration. She is a child of the 
theater with the instinct for the drama and 


the technique of her craft at her finger tips. 


There is heart in what she does and it rings 
true. She enters into the spirit of the part 
she is playing with a straightforwardness 
which gives genuine power, yet there is in 
her so fine a sense of proportion that she 
keeps within bounds. Her playing of the 
third act was something more than a strik- 
ing display of emotional force. It had the 
sincerity of a woman capable of deep feeling 
and with the power to express it. 

Her voice is lovely in quality and with so 
wide a range of tone colors as enable her to 
express what her heart feels. It is the true 
dramatic voice under the control of a keen 
intelligence. Yet the charm of her perform- 
ance is its spontaneity. Her singing powers 
and histrionic skill she uses honestly to por- 
tray the role. The public was glad to wel- 
come her back.—KARLETON HACKETT, Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


Muzio, beautiful of face and well disposed 
vocally, sang and acted with intensity of 
emotion. She rose to real dramatic heights 
and her singing of the music of the third act 
brought her many curtain calls.—MAURICE 
ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily News. 

The forces of the Civic Opera were 
strengthened last night by the addition of 
the greatest Italian soprano now to be heard 
in these parts. Mme. Claudia Muzio rejoined 
the company, singing the role of Madeleine 
in a revival of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 

It is difficult to attempt an estimate of 
Mme. Muzio’s art and retain that detached 
attitude supposed to be the critic’s correct 


pose. 


ARGER, 1717 Kimball Building, Chicago, IIl. 


To ascribe to it all the virtues is to. 








Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald ¢ Examiner 


invite the unfavorable reaction that follows 
upon undiscriminating praise. Yet to dis- 
cover faults in her performance last night 
was quite beyond the power of this reporter. 

Her voice has all the attributes of great- 
ness—power, range, beauty of quality, va- 
riety of color. It is used always with a fine 
sense of the musical and dramatic values. 
She has beauty and magnetism. These seem 
to me to comprise all the operatic essentials, 
and it was evident that the audience was 
of the same opinion, for her success was con- 
vincing. 

It was abundantly deserved, for she set 
forth an exhibition of vocal art that was as 
fine as any the season has developed and 
vitalized it with the force of a great person- 
ality. If the season holds anything finer 
than her interpretation of the great scene in 
the third act it will only be by reason of the 
union of her art with worthier music.— 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Chicago Herald and 
Huvaminer. 
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CRUSADERS FOR A GOOD CAUSE 


MERICA has long been regarded in certain 
quarters as the dull and graceless little boy 
among musical nations, and nowhere, perhaps, 
has that offensive patronizing attitude been 
pushed to sillier lengths than right here on home 
soil. There was food for reflection for “the idiot 
who praises, with enthusiastic tone, all centuries 
but this, and every country but his own,” on an 
evening last week in New York. On that evening 
the cause of native music was signally advanced 
in two directions. In one hall the American-Na- 
tional Orchestra—an organization for, by, and of 
native-born musicians—was giving its initial pub- 
lic concert, while in a nearby auditorium the 
American Music Guild brought to a hearing five 
scores by composers of this country representing 
the list chosen by an American committee for 
submission to the Salzburg jury last year. 

It is not necessary to join the chauvinists to 
derive comfort and encouragement from these 
twin manifestations of the American musical 
spirit. Both organizations bring serious purpose 
and capable direction to their crusade, and, de- 
spite their youth, have already dealt good blows 
for the cause. The performance of the American- 
National Orchestra under its young conductor, 
Howard Barlow, demonstrated easily that there 
is material and to spare among the ranks of 
American-born instrumentalists to build a sym- 
phony orchestra of the first rank. That is no 
light task, even with players of the ability and 
routine at Mr. Barlow’s command, but persever- 
ance and courage in the face of obstacles should 
make the goal attainable. The fate of such an 
organization, however, rests not with itself alone; 
steadfast faith on the part of its active supporters 


and a liberal and kindly public attitude are factors 
of cardinal importance. Regular and frequent 
rehearsals, together with a fuller schedule of con- 
certs than seems at present contemplated, will 
give the American-National Orchestra confidence 
in discharging its task and, by eliminating dupli- 
sation of effort, enable it to reach mastery with 
the least delay. 

The American Music Guild, working along dif- 
ferent lines to further the same general cause, was 
happily inspired to present on a single program 
the compositions sent by America to last year’s 
Salzburg jury. The latter, in a burst of gener- 
osity, chose only one work to represent this coun- 
try, as against several for most of the other 
musical allies; and it was fitting that the Guild’s 
first program of the season should include all the 
works submitted by America. The compositions 
gave new proof, if any were needed, that this 
country can now hold up its head in any musical 
company. Happily, that fact is more and more 
becoming public property. 





WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 


USIC, whose faithful servant he was, can ill 

spare the loss of William Henry Humiston, 
composer, conductor, organist and critic, who died 
on Wednesday of last week in New York. A man 
of gentle and retiring nature, Mr. Humiston was 
not often in the public eye, but among musicians 
he was widely known and esteemed as man and 
artist. He was a man of deep musical erudition, 
a profound student of Bach and Wagner, a com- 
poser whose every page breathed sincerity, and a 
critic of pure taste and persuasive style. Born 
in America, Mr. Humiston chose to pursue his 
musical education on his native soil among fellow 
Americans. The quality of his musicianship 
proves anew that no music student need leave 
these shores in quest of a complete education. 
Mr. Humiston’s unexpected death, after a brief 
illness, at the age of fifty-two, came as a bitter 
surprise to all who had known him. He was a 
kindly man, a sweet and friendly soul, whose pen 
was ever at the service of his art, and his passing 
will be widely mourned. 





“GOOD MUSIC EVERY DAY” 


ITTSBURGH is taking the fight for worthwhile 

music right into the heart of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory. The “good music every day” movement, 
launched last month by the Musicians’ Club of 
Pittsburgh, aims to improve the standard of music 
played in the theaters (spoken and motion pic- 
ture), hotels, restaurants, cafés and from wire- 
less broadcasting stations. “The committee has 
selected fifty-two short, attractive works of mu- 
sical excellence which represent composers of 
fifteen nations. One of these compositions is 
featured every day for a week at the above-men- 
tioned places—the same piece in each place—the 
featuring being done by placard, program note 
or screen.” The plan is as simple as it is doubt- 
less effective. Pittsburgh’s “Good Music Cam- 
paign” is now in its third year. It is time that 
an example so excellent and practical were copied 
by other cities over the country satiated with the 
type of music that prevails in the average place 
of entertainment. 





PEEDING across avenues of ether, at a pace 
fast as thought itself, American music trav- 
ersed 3700 miles of ocean one evening last week and 
dropped in, so to speak, on Gothenburg, Sweden. 
The success of this latest attempt at international 
musical communication aroused great enthusiasm 
among an audience in the Gothenburg Hall of 
Music, and small wonder. There is something so 
profoundly awe-inspiring in these recent triumphs 
of inventive genius over the subtle powers of nature 
as to stir every witness. What will be the ultimate 
result of this increasing musical intercourse be- 
tween the nations? Certainly it seems reasonable 
to believe that by such means people of different 
speech will more quickly achieve a common artistic 
understanding and even a better sense of kinship. 
snsiatestllcentiiimineancaaatis 

HAT is So rare as a Radames on opening 
night! sighed the Scala’s disappointed pa- 
trons when the historic opera house found itself 
obliged to postpone its opening performance of 
“Aida” because the tenor, forsooth, found himself 
indisposed. Here’s a strange pass for the very 
home of opera tenors to find itself in. Italy mav 
yet have to restrict some varieties of her exports. 
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A New York Choral Conductor Explores the Crags of 
Sardinia 


Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum 0! 
New York, traveled in Spain and Italy last summer an 
collected a number of unusual musical works. Thi 
inveterate seeker for rare compositions annually visit 
out-of-the-way nooks in provinces such as Catalonia, 
where old bits of folk-melody are preserved from ge) 
eration to generation among the peasants. He is show 
in the photograph while climbing among the picturesqu: 
highlands of Sardinia, with his camera and notebook | 
hand. 


Gentle—When Alice Gentle stepped upon the stag: 
in the part of Carmen in her first appearance with th: 
Chicago Civic Opera last month, she wore a new 
costume in the colorful style of Zuloaga. The design: 
of the authentic gowns which she first displayed in 
this production is her husband, J. R. Proebstel. 


Szymanowski—Karol Szymanowski recently com 
pleted a new opera, “King Roger,” which will be given 
its world-premiére this season in Warsaw. The Polish 
modernist is best known in the United States for his 
Symphony, which made a profound impression when 
played in New York two seasons ago by the Bostonians. 


Strauss—Richard Strauss is at work on a new opera, 
with a libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who sup 
plied the texts for “Rosenkavalier” and other works of 
the composer. The new opus, according to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Berlin, is based on a subject 
from Greek mythology and is described by Strauss as 
comic in spirit. 


Chotzinoff—In addition to his work as teacher and 
pianist, Samuel Chotzinoff finds opportunity to do lit- 
erary work. He is the author of essays on “Jazz” and 
the work of Antonio Stradivari, famous violin-maker, 
recently published in Vanity Fair. Mr. Chotzinoff was 
accompanist for Jascha Heifetz during four seasons, 
and this winter has appeared in programs with Rene: 
Chemet. 


Goldman—Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of th: 
Goldman Band, recently acted as member of a jur) 
which awarded a silver cup to the Wanamaker Stor 
Band in a contest held in Philadelphia. His colleagues 
on the jury included Leopold Stokowski, Josef Paste 
nack, Oreste Vessella and Lieut. W. C. White, director of 
the Army Music School, Washington. Mr. Goldman is 
now outlining a plan for a similar competition for am: 
teur organizations, to be held in New York next sun 
mer, 


Macbeth—When Florence Macbeth, soprano, was 
engaged a year ago to appear as special soloist in th 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the ‘“Northwester 
Miller” in Minneapolis, she did not foresee that th 
Chicago Civic Opera would require her to sing the rdl 
of Inez in the revival of “L’Africaine” on the precedin 
evening. Far from despairing, she interviewed railwa: 
officials and sent telegrams to such good effect tha 
the St. Paul flyer was speeded up nineteen minute 
ahead of schedule. The singer was rushed in the auto 
mobile of the Mayor of Minneapolis to the concert hall 
with a special police escort to clear the way of traffic. 


Schelling—Word has been received from abroad tha 
the orchestral parts to Ernest Schelling’s “A Victor 
Ball” were mislayed in transit, when after a recen 
Paris performance they were sent to Amsterdam b 
airplane. This has entailed the annoying necessity 0! 
tracing the score, and the performances scheduled i 
other European cities have been postponed. The loss. 
it is said, will not interfere with the hearings announce: 
for the United States. Mr. Schelling was heard a 
soloist in his work when it was recently given unde 
the baton of Gabriel Pierné in the series of Concert 
Colonne in the French capital, and on the same pr 
gram gained applause for his performance in the Schu 
mann Concerto. 
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season after a considerable absence, have not yet named the 
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By Cantus Firraus, Jr. AAI HHH | E 
= es 
Rapiers or Rhapsodies = HH = 
EVOTEES of duels will doubtless be thrilled to learn of a alll = 
challenge to a piano-playing contest which Moriz Rosenthal = HINAAL | = 
is alleged to have sent to Vladimir de Pachmann. The two = AAAI = 
veteran pianists, who have returned to the United States this | | HH i fo= ) 


weapons. 
We suggest that “The Burning of 
Rome” or excerpts from “La Gazza 


Ladra” might prove the most effective 
missiles. Rosenthal is reported to have 
stipulated that any remark made by de 
Pachmann during his performance will 
be counted as a foul! Ringside seats 
will probably be at a premium. 

. « @ 


Suit Over an Ancient Air 


LAWSUIT for $250 damages and a 

petition for an injunction to re- 
strain a New Orleans theater prorie- 
tor from playing “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,” has been filed in a United 
States District Court by the publishers. 
Counsel for plaintiffs declares that some 
thirty other suits will be filed against 
amusement places and cabarets for in- 
fringing copyright.—News Item. 

What a busy time the judges of the 
country are going to have in the next 
year if all the lips that uttered this 
inane—(Compositor, please not “in- 
sane” !)—and carefree ditty are brought 
to justice! 

And then, if the punishment were 
made to fit the crime, the wholesale en- 
forcement of capital sentences would 
probably depopulate the land! 

* + * 


Sinister Mme. S——! 


NDER the headline, “Prima Donna, 

Jinx of Nations, Sails,” a New York 
morning newspaper tells of the violent 
happenings alleged to follow in the wake 
of a certain Mme. S “She sailed 
to Brazil,” says the energetic scribe, 
“and revolutionary bands swept the 
country. She was in Italy when the 
black-shirted Fascisti seized the govern- 
ment. Peru developed into a revolution- 
ary hotbed a few days after the prima 
donna walked down the gangplank. She 
was seated next to the Count L 
at a dinner in Buenos Aires when armed 
men invaded the banquet hall and seized 
a secret service code from the German 
spy... .” Wait! We have it! Maybe 
she sang “Sound an Alarum” for them. 

x * * 


ME. GALLI-CURCI, according to a 

newspaper columnist, has demon- 
strated in her recent repartee with the 
Chicago Civic Opera authorities that she 
knows how to sing Tosti’s “Good-bye.” 





spot for the mortal combat, nor the pieces to be used as 
Seething Stravinsky Sagas or Bartok Ballads might serve. 





HARD blow is dealt to the musi- 

cologists who hand it to the Africans 
for having developed the musical form 
known as the Blues. The species of 
antipodean cannibal which goes by the 
family name of Sambio is indubitably 
dusky. But the explorer, according to 
the New York Tribune, has developed a 
theory that they are the true descend- 
ants of the long-missing lost tribes of 
Israel! It follows that his music stems 
from the same tree as the psalms of 
David—which suggests the terrifying 
supposition that these, in turn, may 
have been intoned to the quivering notes 
of a shawm or a harp that absolutely 


refused to make its feet behave. 
* * * 


Jazz from New Guinea 


HE authentic and original jazz-germ 

has been captured by Capt. Frank 
Hurley, an intrepid Australian, who has 
secured in New Guinea some phonograph 
records of native canticles. He has 
tried these native numbers upon the 
denizens of that syncopated region which 


centers about Broadway and _ Forty- 
eighth Street in Manhattan, but they 
have admitted that the music is too 
esoteric for them. 

* * * 


The Inevitable 
¢érP\HE very worst piece in the worid 
is, beyond a doubt, ‘T** R****y,’ 
writes S. F. B. from Buena Vista, Va. 
Never a soprano, mezzo, contralto, 
coloratura or just singer completes a 
program without at some time appear- 
ing for a second curtain call with smiles, 
bows, blushes, but no music, sits at 
piano, and, with a thunderous chord, is 
off, sobbing out ‘The ’ow-wers I! 
re ’ I endure it up to ‘Swe-e-e- 
etheart,’ when I reach for my hat and 
leave the hall. No need to stay! I 
couldn’t get a thrill from the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ after that!” 
* * * 
At the Concert 


RS. HI LIFE: “How perfectly we 
hear every note of the singer, al- 


though she is so far away! Wonderful 
acoustics.” 
Mrs. Suddyn Rich: “Yes, we must 
hand it to her. She certainly has that.” 
A. T. M. 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 
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Concerning Opera Bouffe 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you settle the following point? 


“A” says the opera bouffe popular 
thirty years ago is no longer given be- 
cause our light-opera artists can no 
longer sing the music. “B” says it is 


because the public is no longer interested 


in them. Which is right? Ve Be 
Philadelphia, Dec. 9, 1923. 
Both are probably right. The scores 


of the French 
contain a lot of exceedingly 
music that requires both voice and 
method to sing successfully. Also, the 
books, and some of the music as well, 
have faded considerably. 

, 2 


operas bouffes 


difficult 


of most 


Flat Singing 
Question Box Editor: 
What causes flat singing? Is it a 
hopeless condition? “STUDENT.” 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 5, 1923. 
Faulty sense of pitch usually. It may 


be the result of poor breath control 
or inattention to pitch in practising. In 
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the first case, it is pretty nearly hope- 
less. In the others, care and good in- 
struction will remedy the defect. 

' . 


About Cosima Wagner 


Question Box Editor: 
Was Cosima Wagner the daughter of 
Liszt? Who was her mother? 
B. S. T. 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 8, 1923. 

Cosima Wagner was the daughter of 
Liszt and the Countess Marie d’Agou!t. 
ae ae 
The Yodel 

Question Box Editor: 
How is a yodel produced? K.F. F. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6, 1923. 
By frequent and unprepared alterna- 


tion of the falsetto and chest voice. 
7 9 9 


Tonic Solfa 
Question Box Editor: 
What was the origin 


solfa? 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 29, 1923. 


of the tonic 
K, D. 
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It was invented by Sarah Ann Glover 
of Norwich, England, in 1812 and im- 


proved by Rev. John Curwen about 1840. 


?7 ? 7? 
Composers’ Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 
How many symphonies did Haydn and 
Mozart compose? A. G. H. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1923. 
Haydn, 125; Mozart, forty-nine. 
. ae 


Basso Continuo 


Question Box Editor: 
Is a “basso continuo” the same as 4a 
“drone bass’’? ao. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1923. 








——_—__——. —__— 


, 


continuo” is another 


In old music a 


No, the “basso 
name for figured bass. 
player was supposed to improvise an ac- 
companiment from a figured bass. It is 
now restricted to theoretical exercises. 

7 9 9 


Singing from the Book 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it in good taste for a singer to hold 
music or a book of words in the hand 
while singing? G. K. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 7, 1923. 

It is quite in good taste, but the ulti- 
mate effect is better if the singer dis- 
penses with music and words. 
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No. 305 
] 1] ) Robert L. Weigeste 
American _ Muvicians jth" 
OBERT L. WEIGESTER, conductor services in that section of the State. 


and teacher of singing, was born at 
Watkins, Seneca Lake, N. Y., April 4, 
1876. He passed 
his early childhood 
in Troy, Pa,, 
where he received 
his general educa- 
tion in the grade 
and high schools. 
He exhibited musi- 
cal talent at an 
early age and be- 
gan the study of 
the piano with 
teachers in Troy 
In 1893 he went to 
Elmira, N. Y., 





where he _ studied 
organ and compo- 
@ Apeda sition with John 
March The 
Robert L. Weigester B. March. 


same year he was 

engaged as choir- 
master of the First Baptist Church in 
Elmira, and although only seventeen 
years of age, he organized a chor of 
fifty voices and gave the first perform- 
ances of oratorio and the first musica! 


Through his choir work he became in- 
terested in singing and determined to 
study voice. He went to Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1897, where he studied singing 
and composition with Hervy D. Wilkins. 
Mr. Wilkins engaged him as his assist- 
ant instructor, and after several years 
in Rochester Mr. Weigester returned to 
Elmira, where he taught singing until 
1904, when he moved to New York and 
continued his study of singing under 
Edmund J. Myer and composition under 
Huntington Woodman. Later he went 
to Florence, Italy, where he studied 
under Vannini. He returned to the 
United States in 1906 and located in 
New York, where he has since remained. 
In 1910 Mr. Weigester organized the 
$rooklyn Chorus of 250 voices and con- 
ducted this organization for five seasons. 
He has also conducted numerous chorai 
bodies in New York and the vicinity. 
He is assisted in his teaching by his 
wife, Louise Weigester. In the past 
fourteen years Mr. Weigester has given 
special summer courses in singing in 
Elmira, N. Y.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Round 
Lake, N. Y.; Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Singing Out of Tune Seldom Due to Faulty Ear 


When the Voice Is Emitted Through Improper Channels Its Tone Is Robbed of Resonances 


and Over 








s Should Let Vocal Cords Act 


Ptincstiined and ‘Mechanically, and Find Joy Stil of Fear in Singing 


GDUUALINALAAUADUNETU NUE TTTEL 
By Adelaide Gescheidt 


ITH the majority of singers who 
sing out of tune, indeed, I will say 
with ninety-nine per cent of them, it is 
not the fault of the ear, but is entirely 
due to the improper use of the vocal in- 
strument and ignorance of the pure, 
natural quality of their voices. 
The voice is really not off pitch. It 
can be scientifically proved that the 
quality of voice, by false methods in its 


production, is put out of tune, and there- 
fore the majority who are not trained in 
the knowledge of the elements in the 
pure tone will listen to the voice as being 
off pitch. 

To be more explicit, when voice 1s 
emitted through improper channels, the 
tone is robbed of various resonances and 
overtones. When any of the elements 
which belong to the pure tone are 
omitted, it will certainly seem like an 
unbalancing of the pitch, when in real- 
ity it is an unbalancing of the quality of 
the true tone. 

This defect very often shows only at 
public performances, when the singer is 
under the stress of nerves, and occurs 
only through faulty voice use and me- 
chanical methods of breathing. 

When head placement is the method 
of singing, the air is propelled too force- 
fully into the head, usually by a me- 
chanical breath support. The tone does 
not sharpen on the key, but the head 
resonance quality, dominating the voice 
and being high pitched as a resonator, 
gives an additional higher resonance to 
the quality. Through the method of 
breathing used with this over-pressure 
of the breath, the tone is pushed higher 
still under nervous excitement, there- 
fore making this seeming sharpness .f 
pitch very apparent. 


Lowering of the Pitch 


On the other side of the question, the 
lowering of the pitch, again through a 
faulty method of voice use there is a 
different idea of mechanical breathing 
than that used when tone seems to 
sharpen. The voice is now localized on 
a different resonance. There is again a 
dominance of a resonance, but a more 
somber one, resulting in an apparent 
flatness of pitch. A certain quality of 
brilliant resonance is out of the voice 
quality, and therefore the tone sounds 
low in pitch to the listener, but scien- 


tifically speaking this is actually not 
true. 
Another fault is apparent when the 


singer sings off key on certain phrases. 
He wishes to make an artistic effect and 
suddenly changes the tonal pathway to 
make a more somber effect or to sing 
quietly, and so covers the tone more, as 
the expression goes, to bring about this 
change. The pitch will often seem to 
fall under key at this instant, but it is 
only because certain brilliant elements 
of voice quality are suddenly discarded. 
The artist’s desire is to color his phrase, 
but he does so by mechanical manipula- 
tion and not in the natural way, through 
the medium of feeling. Furthermore, it 
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Adelaide Gescheidt, Teacher of Singing 
can be proved that there is absolutely 
no rise or fall of the pitch except on the 
cords. 

The artistic effect of coloring can be 
legitimately and naturally produced en- 
tirely through feeling. The voice itself 
will express a truly somber or bright 
color in a sincere way, through the feel- 
ing back of the interpretation of the 
words. 

Truly speaking, in flatting the pitch 
does not vary in the above discussion, but 
the resonance qualities of the voice are 
unbalanced. To the uncultured ear and 
one not trained scientifically to analyze 
the various elements of a pure, natural 
tone, it would seem absolutely flat in 
pitch. 

There should be more discrimination 
on this point of singing out of tune. 
Surely the singer does not care to sing 
false pitch and most of the time is un- 
aware of falling off key. Through his 
vocal training, the unbalancing of qual- 
ity that causes this seeming falling off 
key is a very gradual process. 

This lack of pitch hearing on the part 
of the singer, I find, is due to the gradual 
deterioration of the balance. Especially 
is this apparent when the singer might 
sometimes have had more of the ele- 
ments of pure tone, but could not hear 
the falling away through the change of 
production or realize that the tone itself 
was getting out of tune. He is there- 
fore criticized for singing off key and 
does not know how to remedy the diffi- 
culty, although he may even hear the 
seeming false pitch. 

Fear in singing, rather than pleasure, 
is often the strongest suggestion the 
singer has before him. What is the rea- 
son for a singer’s being so agitated be- 
fore an important engagement, perhaps 
for days before? If he speaks his mind 
when asked this question, he will, if he 
has a low voice, answer that there is & 
certain passage where he is not sure of 
his voice on a medium high note and so 


HWM 
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on. Frequently there is the wail of de- 
spair of not being sure of his low notes 
in one part of his work or a song after 
singing a phrase in the upper range. 
Although a bass, he may be uncertain 
of what should be the telling part of his 
range. All because of wrong usage of 
the vocal instrument, through unnatural 
voice production. 

The same condition is true with art- 
ists having high voices. This exists as 
an absolute fact. The fear is induced 
only because the very conditions about 
which it centered actually occurred at a 
certain previous public performance of 
the same music. 

Such an outlook for an artist’s career 
is anything but pleasant. Singing, in- 
stead of becoming a joy, becomes a bug- 
bear. With the normal expression of 
voice there are no vocal difficulties. No 
note or phrase has any especial concern 
after the notes are learned. 

If the voice is treated as it should be, 
as a natural function when normally 
expressed, it will act no differently at 
one pitch than at another. 


A Mechanical Operation 


Pitch is a mechanical operation by the 
vocal cords, and it is this little mecha- 
nism of nature that makes ease of pitch 
possible throughout the range, when al- 
lowed to operate without any interfer- 
ence such as is set up when artists are 
bound by tone placement and breathing 
methods. The ease with which the cords 
naturally perform pitch is amazing. The 
singer who understands such ease finds 
that there is never conscious effort, 
physical manipulation or mental anxiety 
in his music or voice expression, 

If a singer could realize the many sets 
of muscles that co-ordinate in a simul- 
taneous movement, when only one pitch 
is sung, this alone would prove to him 
the importance of being taught how to 
let pitch operate without his aid, except 
through his brain, his eye and his ear. 
What he sees with his eyes, and knows 
with his ears, and can play with his 
fingers, he must not try to make with 
any conscious effort vocally when he 
sings. 

When the latter is evident, then the 
voice is retarded, if produced by the 
manipulation of physical parts and not 
allowed its own free pathway as an 
unrestrained functioning force, until it 
reaches the throat, where the vocal 
cords, nature’s only mechanical means 
for converting it into sound, are situ- 
ated. Pitch vibrates simultaneously 
with it. 

When the voice moves above the 
cords in a free flow through nature’s 
pathway, harmonizing through each 
vowel articulation, the pronunciation 
and enunciation of werds are expressed 
with feeling and we then have the ideal 
joy in singing, unhampered by even a 
thought of pitch-making or by the idea 
that one phrase is more difficult to sing 
than any other as far as the act of sing- 
ing is concerned. Voice then retains the 
same balanced quality, produced with the 
same ease, the perfect flow throughout, 
from the loudest tone to the softest, or 
reversed. 


A revelation in the artistry of sin 
comes to the singer who has the pe 
vocal response, enabling him to at: 4jp 
any musical nuance he may desire, { 5p, 
the most majestic to the most gentle nd 
delicate effects. 

There is no age-limit to voice \ joy 
the instrument is trained in accord 
with natural laws, which never 
Voice will last as long as the spiri 
song lasts with the singer. This, t 
is the era for such expression. 


(All rights reserved.) 





Florence Hendrickson Sings at Hu: ier 

Florence Hendrickson, contralto, «as 
the soloist at the recent mem 
service held at Hunter College 


—>oo”s: & 


the late Professor Kayser. She s 
“The Cross’ by Russell and “ 
dem Kirchhof” by Brahms. Her vy 


has brought her recognition in he 
many concerts in which she has appeared 
recently and she has been heard at sey. 
eral private musicales. She holds a solo 
position in a prominent church in Bay- 
onne, N. J. Miss Hendrickson is a pupil 


of Mme. Johanne Bayerlee. 





Buck Pupils Fulfill Engagements 


Ella Good, contralto, and William Gug 
golz, baritone, pupils of Dudley Buck 
were the soloists at a banquet given by 
the Standard Oil Company at the Hotel 
Astor recently. Lucy La Forge, soprano, 
sang for the Cathedral Choral Club of 
Far Rockaway on Nov. 21, and on the 
following day at Lawrence, L. I. Mrs. 
Good and Frank Munn, tenor, appeared 
before the Women’s Musical Club of 
Goshen, N. Y., on Dec. 4. The second 
informal musicale was given in the sti 
dios on the afternoon of Nov. 27. 





Enid Watkins Heard in Pittsburgh 


Enid Watkins, soprano, achieved suc- 
cess in recital before the Tuesday) 
Musical Club of Pittsburgh recentiy, 
a large audience being in attendance. 
Miss Watkins sang “Serenade” by John 
Alden Carpenter, “The Angels Are 
Stooping” by Ganz, Whitmer’s “Fog 
Maiden” and songs by John Beach and 
Wintter Watts. 





Marjorie Squires, contralto, who ap- 
peared as soloist in a performance of 
“Elijah” with the New York Oratori 
Society at Carnegie Hall recently, has 
been engaged by the Music Club of 
Fredonia, N. Y., to give a recital in 
that city on April 3. 





Dusolina Giannini, soprano, is fulfill- 
ing many important engagements in her 
first season. She will sing four times 
in Washington and will have sung in 
New York nine times before the clos 
of the season. 





Since her American début, Cecilia 
Hansen, violinist, has added engagements 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic and St. Louis and New York State 
Symphonies to her schedule of orchestral 
appearances. She has already played 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, and will also be heard with 
the Boston and Chicago symphonies. 





Yvette Nickerson, a pupil of William 
Simmons, baritone and teacher, is ap- 
pearing successfully in John Cort’s 
production of “Sharlee,” at Daly’s Sixty- 
third Street Theater. 
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vocalistic show places. 
Women’s Voices, Obtainable at all music stores or frosh the publishers 





A New Song pA Unusual Merit 


For All Voices. 
Victor Record 


by 33 
*e Frances Alda <3 > 
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fu)Ust released, Red Seal Victor Record, by Frances Alda of the Metropolitan Opera Co. Clay Smith says in his review of * 
‘Memory’s Garden’ is a great concert song and will live for years.” Published in three keys, with orchestra accompaniment, Duet for Soprano and Alto, Quartets for Mixed, Male and 
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‘Memory’s Garden,” 


in the “Lyceum Magazine”: 
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“There is style-plus, for it teems with 
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| KANSAS CITY, MO., 


WELCOMES OPERAS 


Gallo Forces Present Local 
Singer as “Santuzza”— 
Many Events 


By Blanche Lederman 


ANSAS CiTy, Mo.. Dec. 8.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave excellent 
.oyformances of “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
«Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Bo héme” in the Ivanhoe Auditorium on 
Nov. 28 and 24. Because of the illness 
of Elda Vettori, Mrs. William R. Nelson, 
a local soprano, pupil of Allan Hinckley, 
appeared as Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and made a favorable im- 
pression. The performances were under 
the local management of the Horner- 
Witte Concert Bureau and the Kansas 
City Symphony Association. 

The Sistine Choir, conducted by Mon- 
signor Antonio Rella, sang to an en- 
thusiastic audience, estimated at 5000 
persons, in Convention Hall recently. 

Artistic recitals given by Elena Ger- 
hardt in the Fritschy Series and Louis 
Graveure in the Ivanhoe Series were 
among important recent attractions. 

Lack of public response was the cause 
of the unexpected closing of the season 
of De Wolf Hopper’s Kansas City Light 


Qpera Company. Only five weeks of 
opera, of the ten scheduled, were given. 
Winifred Repp Railey, soprano; Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; Catherine 
Hatch and Mollie Margolies, pianists; 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, violinist, and 
Elizabeth Estle Rucker, accompanist, 
appeared in the second of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon morning musicales at the Grand 
Avenue Temple recently. A César 
Franck Sonata for violin and piano, 
played by Miss Forbes and Miss Mar- 
golies, was a feature of the program. 
Willard McGregor, pianist, presented 
by the Loretto Academy in recital lately, 
showed sincerity, musical intelligence 


and substantial technical equipment in 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, a Cho- 
pin group and other numbers. 

Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, was 
acclaimed as soloist with the Little Sym- 
phony on Nov. 11 and 12 in the Ivanhoe 
Auditorium. 

Sousa’s Band, which took part in the 
dedication of Convention Hall, played 
on Dec. 2 at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of that event, giving afternoon and 
evening concerts. 





. Swarthmore Hears Women’s Symphony 


SWARTHMORE, PA., Dec. 8.—The 
Women’s Symphony, founded two sea- 
sons ago by Mabel Swint Ewer, de- 
lighted a large audience with its first 
concert of the winter, the sixty women 
conducted by J. W. F. Leman achieving 


remarkably beautiful tone quality and 
excellent balance in the performance of 
a difficult program. Florence Haenle, 
violinist; Isabell Ferris, pianist, and the 
Royal Trumpeters also took part in the 
concert, which was given at Swarthmore 
College. 





Hazleton Choruses Win Prizes 


HAZLETON, PA., Dec. 8.—A first 
annual Eisteddfod held on Thanksgiving 
Day, by the Y. M. C. A. Male Chorus 
proved to be one of the most successful 
of recent musical events here. More 
than 200 contestants took part. Dr. 


Hollis Dann, State Supervisor of Music, 
was the adjudicator and _ satisfied 
winners and losers alike with the fair- 
ness and helpfulness of his decisions. 
First prizes of $150 each were won by 
the Hazleton Male Chorus, John Tre- 





harne, conductor, and the Hazleton 
Mixed Chorus, David J. Lewis, con- 
ductor. 

HAZLETON, PA.—The second annual 
concert by the Glee Club, High School 
Symphony, High School Quartet and 


Hi-C Choral Club of the Hazleton High 
School, under the leadership of David 
J. Lewis, supervisor of music in the 
city schools, aroused the enthusiasm of a 
very large audience, which voted it the 
finest concert of the kind ever given here. 


Recitals in South Give 
Dicie Howell Chance to 
Visit Her Plantation 








Dicie Howell, Soprano 


In no section of the country is Dicie 
Howell, soprano, better and more favor- 
ably known than in the South, where 


she is hailed not only as an interesting 
and successful artist, but as a native 
daughter. She is very popular in her 
home State, North Carolina, where she 
recently fulfilled nine engagements with 
great success, and paid a visit to her 
cotton plantation in Taboro. She sang 
in Scotland Neck, Rocky Mount, Roanoke 
Rapids, Dunn, Greenville, Washington, 
Durham, Sumter and Salisbury. Among 
her engagements immediately following 
her appearances in North Carolina were 
two with the Orpheus Club in Cincinnati. 
Western Cities Applaud Sistine Choir 

The Sistine Choir is continuing its 


tour of the country with outstanding 
success. Frank W. Healy, manager, 


reports that in El Paso it established a 
record in box-office receipts, completely 
filling the big auditorium with a top 
price for seats at $3. In Tucson, where 
$5 rates prevailed, all seats were sold, 
and in Los Angeles the Choir appeared 
before four capacity audiences. There 
were also capacity audiences and tre- 
mendous enthusiasm in Santa Barbara 
and Fresno and three enormous audi- 
ences in the big exposition auditorium in 
San Francisco. Following the concerts 
in San Francisco and Sacramento, the 
organization will begin its return trip 
East, singing in Denver, Omaha, Des 
Moines and other cities en route. It is 
now being booked for engagements be- 
tween Chicago and New York. The 
Choir will sail for Italy on Jan. 19. 


Auburn Greets Loraine Wyman 


AUBURN, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Loraine 
Wyman delighted a large audience at 
the Auditorium Theater on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 4, with a costume recital 
of folk-songs of France, Belgium, 
Canada, England, Scotland and Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Louis Smith was her accom- 
panist. Informal explanations of the 
songs and anecdotes of her travels in 
search for them added to the charm 
of the program. HARRY R. MELONE. 








Herman Neuman Assists Recital Givers 


Herman Neuman, accompanist and 
coach, has been heard in several concerts 
recently with prominent artists. On 
Armistice Day he assisted Earle Tuck- 


erman, baritone, in a program at the 
Canadian Club. He also played for Mr. 
Tuckerman on later dates in recitals in 
Middletown and New Rochelle. Other 
engagements have been with Pavel Ludi- 
kar, bass-baritone, in Carnegie Hall, and 
in a private musicale at the home of 
Carl Hamilton. Several prominent artists 
are now preparing their recital programs 
with Mr. Neuman. 


Thelma Given, violinist, has been 
booked for engagements in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
She will give her New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall in February. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AT ITHACA 





Conservatory Announces Competition 
for Awards Next Month 


ITHACA, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The Ithaca 
Conservatory has announced four master 
scholarships, each valued at $700, which 
will be awarded in a competition to be 
held here on Jan. 21. They are in the 
names of César Thomson for violin, Leon 
Sampaix for piano, Ruth Blackman 
Rodgers for voice, and George C. Wil- 
liams for expression. 

The scholarships in violin and piano 
will each include private instruction 
under the teacher for whom they are 
named; instruction in theory, composi- 
tion and conducting. The winner of the 
violin scholarship will be given an op- 
portunity to appear as soloist with the 
orchestra at the music festival in April. 

The scholarship in voice takes the 
name of one of the Conservatory’s fore- 
most graduates and will include private 
lessons under John Quine and Bert 
togers Lyon, and instruction in har- 
mony, conducting, composition, pedagogy 
and répertoire and teachers’ training 
classes. The scholarship in expression 
will include private instruction under 
Dean George C. Williams, and class 
instruction in literature, dramatics and 
pedagogy. Each award carries room 
and board during the period of study. 





Leslie Hodgson in Stamford Recital 


STAMFORD, CONN., Dec. 8.—Leslie Hodg- 
son, pianist, was welcomed in a return 
recital given under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club in the club auditorium, on 


the afternoon of Dec. 5. The chief num- 
ber of the program, MacDowell’s “Keltic” 
Sonata, was first discussed by Mr. Hodg- 
on, who outlined the legendary back- 
rround of the work. The artist pro- 
lected the mood of the sonata in fine 
style, arousing the enthusiasm of his 
1uditors by his performance. In addi- 
ion to a Chopin group, the pianist played 
numbers by De Sévérac, Dohnanyi, Palm- 
gren and Griffes, and concluded his pro- 
gram with a brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking On the 
Waves.” C. A. 


Says Seattle Needs Symphony Orchestra 
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RS. FREDERICK BENTLEY, well 
known music patron and supporter 
of many musical projects in Seattle, 
spent a few days in New York last week, 


en route to Europe for a sojourn of six 
months. Mrs. Bentley is enthusiastic 
over the prospects of renewed orchestral 
activities in Seattle and believes that the 
committee will see its way clear to or- 
ganize its forces as soon as the proposi- 
tion of a new civic auditorium is defi- 
nitely established. 

“Seattle has greatly missed its annual 
series of some twenty-four concerts for 
the last two years,” said Mrs. Bentley, 
“and it is more than likely that the com- 
mittee will launch an orchestra of major 
proportions as soon as it is definitely 
decided if we are to have the new civic 
auditorium, which now seems almost as- 
sured. It has been proposed that the 
new orchestra should get under way and 
make its first appearance at the opening 


of the auditorium, which should not be 
later than the fall of 1925. 

“No definite plans have yet been made, 
but I hope it will be possible to engage 
an American conductor. In that, how- 
ever, we will be limited by the public, 
which often demands a name to secure 
its interest and the co-operation which is 
necessary for success. Seattle now has a 
population of nearly 400,000, and the 
formation of a major symphony orches- 
tra is considered a cultural and an edu- 
cational necessity.” 

Mrs. Bentley is much interested in 
opera and said she would be glad to see 
the proposed orchestra as part of an 
operatic organization, but that nothing 
specific had been considered. Her pur- 
pose in going abroad at this time is to 
witness the début in Italy of Michele De 
Caro, a young Italian-American bari- 
tone. He has been for two years a pu- 
pil of Cottone in Milan and is considered 
to be the possessor of unusual talent. 





Louise Minghetti, American Soprano, 
Sings in Opera in Italy 


MILAN, Dec. 1.—Louise Minghetti, an 
American soprano, and the wife of one 
of Italy’s most popular tenors, recently 
appeared with success as Mimi in 
“Bohéme,” in Venice, and later in the 
same role in Correggio. Mr. and Mrs. 
Minghetti are now on their way to South 
America to fulfill operatic engagements 
there. 





Luella Meluis Makes Brilliant Success at 
Royal Opera in Belgrade 


Luella Meluis, American coloratura 
soprano, created a sensation in her re- 
cent appearance as guest artist at the 
Royal Opera House in Belgrade, accord- 
ing to cable advices received by her 
American manager, Loudon Charlton. 
Mme. Meluis is said to be the first Amer- 
ican singer to appear at the opera house 
in Belgrade. As the result of her suc- 
cess, a royal decoration was conferred 
upon her by the Minister of Fine Arts 


and arrangements were made for a spe- 
cial performance of “Lakmé.” Mme. 
Meluis will remain in Europe the entire 
season and will appear as guest artist 
in several of the principal opera houses. 
She will return to America next season 
for an extensive tour. 





Heifetz Returning from Orient 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, will arrive 
in San Francisco from his tour of the 
Orient about Dec. 20 and will leave 
immediately for the East to spend 


Christmas. His first New York recital 
will be on the afternoon of Jan. 1. He 
will play in Detroit on Jan. 3, in Mil- 
waukee on Jan. 4, and will leave imme- 
diately for a tour of the Pacific Coast. 





Harold Land, baritone, and Ales- 
sandro Niccoloi, violinist, gave a joint 
recital in Brookline, Mass., on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 22 before a large audience. 
They were accompanied at the piano by 
Charles Norris of Boston. 


TULSA CLUBS FEDERATE 





Rosa Ponselle in Recital and San Carlo 
Opera Company Heard 

TULSA, OKLA., Dec. 8.—A City Feder- 

ation has been formed to include the 

music clubs of Tulsa. The following 

officers, representing the board of man- 


agers, have been elected: Mrs. C. G. 
Spindler, president; Mrs. C. E. Buchner, 
first vice-president; John Knowles 
Weaver, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert Boice Carson, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. N. C. Rigsbee, regis- 
trar; Ida Gardner, treasurer. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, opened the Carson concert series 
with a recital in Convention Hall which 
captivated a very large audience. The 
San Carlo Opera Company, as the second 
attraction in the series, gave two eve- 
ning performances, of “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” respectively, winning ac- 
claim from soldout houses. 

The first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the Cadman Choral Club, under the 
leadership of Robert Boice Carson, at- 
tracted a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Mrs. Bertha Kinzel Cook, so- 
prano, and Ethel Lehr, violinist, ap- 
peared as soloists. Mrs. Walter L. Cain 
was accompanist for the club and for 
Mrs. Cook, and Mrs. Virgil Brown 
accompanied Miss Lehr. 


Warning 


Word has reached MUSICAL AMERICA 
from Columbus, Ohio, to the effect that 
a man giving his name as Neiding has 
been soliciting subscriptions for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. MUSICAL AMERICA has no 
representative of this name in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and is not responsible for any 
moneys collected by him or any state- 
ments which he may make. Edwin 
Stainbrook is MUSICAL AMERICA’S ac- 
credited representative in Columbus. 


Rozsi Varady, Hungarian ’cellist, will 
play in Portland, Me., on Dec. 20. The 
concert will be under the auspices of 
the city of Portland. 
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BEETHOVEN SERIES 
STIRS MINNEAPOLIS 


Woman’s Choral Club Revived 
—Concerts Given by Local 
and Visiting Artists 


By H. K. Zuppinger 





MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 8.—Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s program for the fourth concert 
in the Beethoven series by the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony, on Friday evening, Nov. 
30, comprised the “Pastoral” Symphony, 
the “Leonore” and “Fidelio” Overtures 
and the Rondino in E Flat for wind 
instruments, all of which received beau- 
tiful and delightful performance. Paul 
Althouse, tenor, was the soloist, and was 


roundly applauded for his remarkably 
fine singing of an aria from “Fidelio” 
and the song “Adelaide.” 

At the Symphony’s Sunday afternoon 
concert, Dec. 2, Elias Breeskin, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was the soloist, 
making an excellent impression with an 
artistic performance of Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto. The orchestra’s playing of 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” stirred the audi- 
ence to a remarkable demonstration. 

The second concert in the University 
Chamber Music series, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, was 
given by the Flonzaley Quartet in the 
University Music Hall on Saturday, Dec. 
1, to the great delight of a large audi- 
ence which was fairly transported by 
the wonderful playing of these sterling 
artists. 

The Woman’s Choral Club, under the 
leadership of Harry Anderson, gave its 
first concert in several years at Central 
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High School on Monday afternoon, Nov. 
26, in a well filled hall. The Club was 
assisted by a small orchestra conducted 
by David Rubinoff. 

Josephine Lucchese, soprano, and Rob- 
ert Ringling, baritone, in joint recital at 
the Auditorium, gave a very attractive 
program on Tuesday evening, Nov. 27. 

Harrison Wall Johnson, composer- 
pianist, and Gertrude Hull, soprano, 
gave a delightful program of Mr. John- 
son’s compositions in the McPhail School 
Auditorium before an audience that 
crowded the hall. The piano pieces and 
songs, all given from manuscript, are 
modern in style and revealed much indi- 
viduality and originality. 

Henri Verbrugghen was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the first 
meeting of the Civic Music League on 
Monday evening, Nov. 26. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHOIR 





SINGS 





Suzanne Keener Is Soloist—Richard 
Crooks in Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 8.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir gave its annual autumn con- 
cert in Caleb Mills Hall on Monday 
evening, Nov. 26, attracting a very large 
and appreciative audience. Under the 
baton of Perceval Owen the chorus sang 
exceptionally well throughout a program 
made up of works by Palestrina, Elgar, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rogers, Dix, Maun- 
der, and Gounod. Suzanne Keener, so- 
prano, was the cooperating artist in 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and also sang two 
solo groups, arousing much enthusiasm. 
Solon Alberti played her accompani- 
ments artistically, and Mrs. Perceval 
Owen was an able accompanist for the 
male choruses in “Gallia.” 

The Matinee Musicale presented Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, in recital at the 
Murat Theater on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 23. A large audience was stirred 
to demonstrations of approval by his fine 
singing of works by Handel, Schumann, 
Wagner, Gounod, Lalo, Massenet, and a 
group of American songs. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


GANZ FORCES IMPROVE 








Conductor Gives Piano  Recital—St. 
Louis Apollo Club Begins Season 


St. Louis, Dec. 8.—Appearing as so- 
loist in the fourth program of the St. 
Louis Symphony’s subscription series, 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, was heartily 
received for his playing of Goldmark’s 
A Minor Concerto. Mr. Ganz and his men 
gave excellent performances of Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” Overture and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” Suite. 
The playing of the orchestra shows 
steady improvement both in ensemble 
tone quality and in the work of the vari- 
ous sections. 

Rudolph Ganz gave his first piano re- 
cital of the season on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 24, before an audience that crowded 
the Odion to the doors. He received a 
remarkable ovation for his fine play- 
ing throughout a long and diversified 
program. 

The Apollo Club began its thirtieth 
season with an enjoyable concert of 
choral music under the leadership of 
Charles Galloway on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 27. Allan McQuhae, tenor, was the 
soloist. It was his first appearance here, 
and he made a fine impression. 

The newly formed St. Louis Mixed 
Quartet, composed of Mrs. Alice W. 
Conant, soprano; Mrs. Franklin Knight, 
contralto. J. Glenn Lee, tenor, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone, with Paul Freiss 
at the piano, gave its first recital on 
Monday night, Nov. 26, at the Sheldon 
Auditorium. HERBERT W. Cost. 


WASHINGTON.—Kathryn Riggs, harp- 
ist, and Helen Gerrer, violinist, gave a 
delightful program before the Friday 
Morning Club at the second recital in 
its weekly musical series. The Wash- 
ington College of Music gave its thirty- 
fifth students’ concert at the Central 
High School on Thursday evening, Nov. 
22. Those who took part were the Misses 
Birkhead, Fowler and Pollock, vocalists, 
pupils of George H. Miller; Dorothy 
Dick and Kenneth Douse, pupils of C. 
E. Christiani; Percy Kneipp and Ger- 
trude Dyne, piano, pupils of Mr. Carter; 
Margaret L. Groomes, contralto, pupil 
of Mr. Miller; Luciano Furland, tenor, 
pupil of Mr. "Paul, and the Orchestra 
of the College, under the leadership of 
C. E. Christiani. Henry H. Freeman 
presented his pupil, L. Herminia Ellis 





in a recital of organ music on Sun; 


afternoon, Nov. 25 at St. Paul’s Epis 
pal Church in Rock Creek. Elizab 
Thornberry, soprano, assisted. M 


Ellis has recently been appointed 
ganist of Wallace Memorial Pres 
terian Church, Washington. 


Emmy Krueger, soprano, who will co 
to America this winter, will give a se) 
of five recitals in Munich, three each 
Leipzig, Hamburg and Cologne, and 
in Dresden, before sailing for this co 
try. 





Edwin Swain, baritone, gave a 
cital at Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 10, on 
way to the South, where he is enga; 
to sing in several oratorio performan 
Mr. Swain is under the exclusive m: 
agement of Annie Friedberg. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


it was produced with apparently 


Ww ’ L 
no ‘fort whatever. The “Pourquoi” was 
<)p with extreme delicacy and a world 

veetness in the tone, and the “Bell 


of 7 
So. °” ~=was _ perfection 
ed the show. 


Ralph Errolle Successful 


gratifying feature of the perform- 
no. was the ovation that greeted an 
\morican tenor, Ralph Errolle, after his 
jnving of the “Fantaisie aux divins men- 
nes” aria. Errolle had been heard here 
ynder Cleofonte Campanini’s régime, but 
he nas traveled far on the road to vocal 
eyeatness since then. He was substituted 
Tito Schipa in the role of Gerald, be- 
ause of Schipa’s cold. 

He looked surprised at the volume, 
spontaneity and persistence of the ap- 
plause that followed his first-act aria, 
hut he did not need to be surprised, for 
the aria was an example of unusual vocal 
finesse, of charm of phrasing, delicacy 
and elegance of style. As the opera con- 
tinued he got more and more applause, 
and between acts the audience was trying 
to find out all it could about him. The 
stamping of feet and noisy clapping of 
hands that burst out when he took a cur- 
tain call by himself must have assured 
him that the audience had welcomed him 
to its heart. His is a light lyric tenor, 
not big, nor strong, but of good carrying 
power, and marked by tenderness and 
excellent finish. 

Georges Baklanoff did some good sing- 
ing and better acting as Nilakantha, the 
fanatical Brahmin; Adolph’ Bolm and the 
corps de ballet supplied an enjoyable 
choregraphie spectacle; and _ excellent 
support was given in smaller roles by 
Margery Maxwell, Beryl Brown, Irene 
Pavloska, Désiré Defrére and José 
Mojica. Ettore Panizza conducted with 
musicianly understanding of the beauties 
of Delibes’ score. 


Fourteen Recalls for Galli-Curci 


“Dinorah” is the opera in which Mme. 
Galli-Curci made her New York début, 
and it still remains her favorite, judg- 
ing by the joyousness with which she 
sang the Meyerbeer music. 

The famous Shadow Song, beloved of 
concert coloraturas the world over, was 
perfectly sung, and brought the soprano 
fourteen curtain calls. The canny man 
agement, knowing that this would be the 
occasion for a great show of enthusiasm, 
had cut out all of the scene that follows 
the Shadow Song, and Mme. Galli-Curci 
acknowledged the applause in front of 
the curtain, while the next scene was 
being set. The applause was unstilled 
when the lights were dimmed and the 
curtains parted on the next scene. 

Kathryn Meisle, as the Shepherd Boy, 
won another success when she sang the 
“Fanciulle che il cuore” aria, adding a 
cadenza not written by Meyerbeer to 
show the full gorgeous range of her 
voice. Miss Meisle’s singing has a great- 
er element of sweetness than is usually 
associated with a contralto, and the ex- 
pressiveness of her delivery and the rich- 
ness of her tone stamp her as a great 
artist. From Erda in “Siegfried” to the 
Shepherd Boy in “Dinorah,” with Made- 
lon in “Andrea Chenier” as an eloquent 
moment in between—surely Miss Meisle 
has established her right to the much- 
abused word “greatness” by her un- 
equivocal triumph in all three parts. 

Giacomo Rimini did the best singing 
this reviewer has heard from him in the 
part of Hoel, the goatherd. In the last 
act his voice was especially rich and mel- 
yw. José Mojica was a delightful clown 
as Corentino, and did some praiseworthy 
inging. Margery Maxwell as the Shep- 
herd Girl, Virgilio Lazzari as the Hunts- 
ian and Lodovico Oliviero as the Har- 
ester were very good in their réles, and 
contributed to a performance that was 
enjoyable from start to finish. Mr. 
Panizza conducted. 


“Hansel and Gretel” Revived 


“Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Hansel 
ind Gretel,” was restored to the réper- 
oire this afternoon after an absence of 
several seasons. The revival was of espe- 
‘ial interest hecause it served as the 
vehicle with which Frank St. Leger, one 
f the young assistant conductors. made 
his début as a full-fledged conductor. 
The opera was sung in English. 

Mary Fabian, the diminutive American 
soprano, made her début as Gretel, a 
part which seemed to suit her to the best 
vossible advantage. Her voice was pleas- 
ing and she sang and acted with youth- 
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ful zest and spirit. Her enunciation of 
the English text was clear and certain. 

Irene Pavloska, as Hansel, added an- 
other distinct success to her credit. Her 
Hansel had a real boyish quality and 
her portrayal was a decidedly artistic 
achievement. She was in better voice 
than at any time during the present 
season. 

Maria Claessens, as the Witch, was 
sufficiently terrifying of aspect and man- 
ner to make the many children in the 
audience breathe sighs of relief when she 
was safely stowed away in the oven. 
Doria Fernanda, the Mother; William 
Beck, the Father; Beryl Brown, Sand- 
man, and Margery Maxwell, Dewman, 
completed a cast that was fully adequate. 
The English diction was generally ex- 
cellent. 

St. Leger’s conducting was a delight. 
He held the orchestral forces well in 
hand, and brought out the intricacies of 
the Humperdinck score with the assur- 
ance and ease of a seasoned leader. 

Ballet divertissements, conducted by 
Isaac Van Grove. followed at the finish 
of the opera, Adolph Bolm and Anna 
Ludmila, the principal dancers, together 
with the entire ballet corps, presenting 
several picturesque numbers. 

Last Saturday night “Rigoletto” was 
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givena popular-priced performance with 
Giacomo Rimini in the name role, and 
Florence Macbeth portraying Gilda. 
Rimini, always an excellent actor and a 
dependable artist, sang the part of the 
jester with careful regard for its vocal 
values, and he made a convincing figure 
of the revengeful and heartbroken Fool. 
Florence Macbeth’s crystal-clear voice in 
the “Caro Nome” called out a_ spon- 
taneous outburst of enthusiasm. Angelo 
Minghetti sang well as the Duke of 
Mantua, and excellent support was given 
by Doria Fernanda, Virgilio Lazzari and 
William Beck. Pietro Cimini conducted. 

Tuesday night “Aida” was repeated, 
with Rosa Raisa in the name rédle, 
Cyrena Van Gordon as Amneris, Charles 
Marshall as Radames, Virgilio Lazzari 
as Ramfis, Cesare Formichi as Amonasro 
and Alexander Kipnis as the King. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

“Manon” was repeated on Wednesday, 
with the same cast as before: Edith 
Mason, Fernand Ansseau, Edouard 
Cotreuil, Désiré Defrére, William Beck 
and José Mojica. Mr. Panizza was in 
charge. 

“Andrea Chenier” was heard again on 
Thursday night, with Claudia Muzio 
again singing Madeleine, and Cesare 
Formichi for the first time as Gerard. 


The latter’s voice rolled out in gorgeous 
volume in the “Nemico della patria” of 
the third act. The rest of the cast was 
as before: Giulio Crimi as Andrea 
Chenier, Kathryn Meisle as Madelon, 
José Mojica as Incroyable, and Vittorio 
Trevisan as Mathieu. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Sorrentino Sings in Trenton 

TRENTON, N. J., 8.—Umberto 
Sorrentino, tenor, Nana 
Genovese, mezzo-soprano; Mary Com- 
mini, soprano, and Vincenzo Pesca, 
violinist, gave a successful concert at 
the Senior High School for the benefit 
of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
on the evening of Nov. 30. He sang 
with his accustomed tonal beauty and 
dramatic feeling and was given an ova- 
tion for “E lucevan le stelle” from 
Puccini’s “Tosca.” 


Dec. 
assisted by 


Graveure Extends Summer Master 
Classes 

Last summer’s master classes con- 

ducted by Louis Graveure in San Fran- 

cisco proved so exceptionally successful 

that arrangements have been concluded 

to extend them to Los Angeles in the 


coming season, Negotiations now 
under way will take Mr. Graveure to 


Kansas City for master classes during 
April or May. 


A “Furore” of Enthusiasm at San Antonio 


San Antonio Light, Nov. 7th, 1923: 


It is by no means extravagant to use the word “furore” to 


describe the 


concert, Tuesday evening, in Beethoven Hall. 


This was Miss Nash's first professional appearance before San Antonio audience, and the mark she made as a 


enthusiasm 


aroused by the Jordan-Nash 


dis- 


tinguished musician with very unusual powers of interpretation and most skillful technic will not easily be reached by 


other pianists heard here. 


here is a cleancut freshness and spontaneity about her playing, a virility combined with a deeply poetic 


quality that never becomes sentimental. 
who has the combination of qualities in such marked degree. 


ture at the piano. 


San Antonio Express, Nov. 7th, 1923: 


Miss Nash read into the music a vivid color that shimmered and sparkled. 
close the audience paid long and warm tribute of applause. 


There was Chopin, 


P'schaikowsky and Liszt, and the sonorous hymnal theme sang majestically 


through. Korngold, Debussy 


modernism. 


class. 


better. 


ever fascinating Arabesque on the Blue Danube, 
standing of rhythmic forms, this time in the dance, 


blaze of glory. 


and 
Miss Nash visions a more robust Debussy than most 
of his devotees are wont to give us. 


runs with arpegs10s beit 
effect intended. 














Albinez contributed a share of 


< 


At the 


Except Novaes, the writer can remember no woman pianist 
She made a particularly graceful pic- 









“Blaze of 
Glory”? at Omaha 


Omaha World Herald, Oct. 29th, 1923: 


Francis Nash, who is reaching higher and higher stand- 

ards in her constantly growing appreciation, performance 
and interpretation, presented a series of well chosen numbers 
which held her audience in close attention. 
she showed the poetic side of her nature, interpreting the number with 
beautiful tone and a great variety of dynamic rhythmic efforts, lending 
charm and grace to the performance. The Scherzo requiring a broader style, 


In the Chopin Nocturne 


rave a very satisfying contrast, its massive chords and beautifully scintillating 


In her second group, Miss Nash played modern numbers ; : 
three gems was illuminated with great originality of imagination , then came the toccata by 
Saint Saéns. in a class by itself for the elegance and refinement of its execution; clearness and 
brilliancy as well as a fine rhythmic sense showed her excellent technical command of works of this 
After three recalls. Miss Nash graciously responded with the Black Key Etude, by Chopin, in a 


whirlwind movement, but never losing the rhythmic conception of the piece. 


Omaha Daily News, Oct. 29th, 1923: 


. y . ‘aus ace Y - . 
Frances Nash presented a program eminently worth hearing and was raptu 


rously applauded. 


ig given with appropriate consideration for the mysterious 


the ornamental character of these 


It could not have been played 


° ° a) ° 
, | ; J jence < re elty “vocation,” by Albinez, and the 
For her closing number, Miss Nash gave her audience another interesting novelty, “Evocation,” b} “peep oa 
by Schulz- Evler, which gave opportunity to prove again her under- 
which was done with consummate skill, closing the program with a 


has gained 


Her art 


warmth and brilliancy in interpretation, and is colored with the classical touch of her own sincere personality. 


Nocturne, D flat major and Scherzo | | 
“Song of Pierrot,” Korngold, was a pleasing example of 


effects. 


In the two numbers by Debussy, Miss Nash used the piano, 
instrument and the result was pure beauty. 
Her kaleidoscopic color effects im tone gave a 


tation. 


rhythm that made this an exceptional number. 


Concert Direction of EVELYN HOPPER 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Chickering Piano 


C sharp minor, Chopin, displayed delightful contrast in mood, tempo and tone 
modern compositions replete with eloquent moments. 
not as a percussion instrument, but like a wind or stringed 
Toccata, by Saint-Saens, showed exquisite refinement and classic interpre- 
feeling of liquid fire and were presented with a deep underlying 
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Brilliant Events Fill Chicago’s Week 
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VISITING STARS IN 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Hofmann and Cecilia Hansen 
Impress in Attractive 
Recitals 
CHICAGO, Dec. 





8.—Josef Hofmann 
pleased a capacity audience in the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 
noon by playing more extra’ numbers 
than he did scheduled numbers, and the 
encore seekers for once were satisfied. 
After his Chopin group he played, as 
extras, the “Butterfly” study, the E 
Minor Waltz, the A Flat Ballade and 
the Polonaise in C Sharp Minor. In 
these he was at his best. His reading 
of Debussy’s “Evening in Granada” 
was perhaps the most imaginative, in 
performance, of anything he played. 
The Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata 
and a group of Liszt completed the 
scheduled program. 

Cecilia Hansen, the young Russian 
violinist, who was heard here several 
weeks ago as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony, appeared in recital in Or- 
chestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, and 
increased the regard in which she is 
held. In purity of tone, variety of color 
and facility of technic, she was ad- 
mirable. Her husband, Boris Zakharoff, 
was an unusually effective accompanist. 
It was only a fair-sized audience, how- 
ever, that heard her exquisite perform- 
ance of music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Vitali, Paganini, Chopin and Bizet. 

Anna Hamlin, daughter of the late 
tenor George Hamlin, made her first 


professional appearance in this, her 
home city, at the Playhouse, Sunday 
afternoon. Her program was excellent- 


ly built, and her voice, proved to have 
been carefully trained, and lent itself 
especially to the coloratura style of 
singing. 

Stella Wrenn, another soprano here- 
tofore unknown here, appeared at Lyon 
& Healy Hail, and was distinctly suc- 
cessful. Her style in her English songs 
was delightful. F. W. 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL EXPANDS 


Branches Formed Throughout America 
Number 1000, Management States 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—The Sherwood 
Music School, continuing its policy of 
bringing its instruction to all students, 
has extended its branch school system 
until there are 1000 branches, with 
25,000 students, throughout the United 
States outside of Chicago, the manage- 
ment of the school announces. 

Branch schools have also been estab- 
lished in Chicago that students may be 
spared the expense and inconvenience of 
coming to the main school in the Fine 
Arts Building. There are at present in 
this city fourteen branches, located at 
Albany Park, Beverly Hills, Chicago 
Lawn, Hyde Park, Jackson Park, Mor- 
gan Park, Normal Park, Rogers Park, 
Roseland, West Pullman, Sheridan Road, 
Woodlawn, North Austin and Auburn 
Park. There is also a large branch in 
Oak Park, which adjoins Chicago on the 
west. It is the announced aim of the 
school to continue establishing branches 
in Chicago until every locality is served. 











Prizewinners Announced 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Helen Dallam cf 
Chicago won a “grand prize” in the 
November contests of the Chicago Daily 
News by her composition, ‘“After- 
thoughts.” Thereon Walcott Hart won 


“News” 


second prize; Bertha F. Gordon, third 
prize, and William Wuthenow, fourth. 
The November contests were for vocal 
compositions of the “classical” type, and 
comprised solos, duets, trios, quartets 
and choruses. The first prize was $100. 
The December contests will be for band 
and orchestra compositions; for example: 
marches, overtures and short tone poems. 





Archery Is the Finest 
Sport to Keep One Fit, 
A firms Harriet Case 
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Harriet Case, Soprano and Winner of Sev- 
eral Archery Championships, Drawing the 
Long Bow 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Archery is not only 
a delightful sport, but it is of positive 
benefit to any singer because the pull of 
the long bow develops the muscles of the 
upper chest, according to Harriet Case, 
soprano, who has won many medals for 
archery. 

“This old English sport has done a 
great deal for me,” she says. “It has 
given me exercise in the open air, cleared 
out my lungs and brain for the work of 
the day and secured me a host of friends. 
Archery seems to attract particularly 
persons engaged in arts and letters, for 
it numbers among its adepts many writ- 
ers, painters and musicians. I frankly 
admit that it is an absorbing passion 
with me. 

“What a lovely pastime for musicians 
in a large city! To get away from the 
roar of the elevated and the jangling of 
ear-bells for an hour or two of a morn- 
ing and congregate with a few similarly 
minded friends in a small park, with a 
long bow and a target and draw in- 
vigorating drafts of air into the lungs 
as the bowstring twangs and the arrow 
speeds to its mark! The sport lasts until 
the first snow flies, often nearly until 
Christmas, and it prepares the mind and 
body for effective work in music.” 

Miss Case has held several national 
championships in archery, which has 
had an astonishing growth in adherents 
in this country within the past twenty- 
five years. She is holder of the bronze 
Indian medal designed by C. E. Dallen, 
sculptor, and she won several trophies 
last summer. She will compete again in 
the national archery contest at Deer- 
field, Mass., next year. 
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BUSH ORCHESTRA GIVES 
FIRST CONCERT OF SERIES 





Players Under Richard Czerwonky’s 
Baton Make Deep Impression on 
Audience 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—The first of this 
season’s public concerts by the Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony was given in Or- 
chestra Hall on Tuesday evening, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky conducting. The soloists 
were Ebba Sundstrom, violinist; Ruth 
Mover, pianist, and Helen E. Smith, so- 
prano. 

The organization showed itself a great 
deal more than a students’ orchestra. It 
played with the assurance and sweep of 
a symphonic body, giving the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude with a careful feeling 
for its subtleties, and a solid body of 
tone, especially in the strings. 

Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar” Suite was 
played with technical ease and good en- 
semble, and the orchestra showed itself 
adaptable in accompanying Miss Smith, 
who sang Micaela’s aria from “Car- 
men.” Ruth Mover played a Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie for piano, and Ebba 
Sundstrom played the Allegro movement 
of Brahms Concerto for Violin, Opus. 
77, with a cadenza by Richard Czer- 
wonky. 


In Chicago St udios 


Chicago, Dec. 8. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Students of Ray Huntington gave a 
program in the recital hall, Steinway 
Building, on Thursday night. C. Gordon 
Wedertz of the faculty conducted the mu- 
sical program at the Elks’ annual memo- 
rial service at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House last Sunday. Wedertz has been 
in charge of these exercises for fifteen 
years. He gave an organ recital last 
week in Streator, Ill. Belle Forbes Cutter 
of the faculty sang in recital at Eureka, 
Ill., Nov. 22. The previous Sunday she 
had sung at a recital given before the 
Peoria, Ill., Country Club. Ruth Ford, 
pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, was soloist last 
week at a concert given before the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Henry Purmort Eames, pianist and 
lecturer, has been chosen to take charge 
of the department of musical history as 
successor to the late Victor Garwood. 
The series of Saturday afternoon recitals 
given by members of the faculty and 
advanced students has been successful 
beyond expectation, being attended by 
capacity audiences. The registration of 
the conservatory has exceeded that of 
last season, which was the largest in 
the conservatory’s history. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Boza Oumiroff, baritone, has had a 
large and active class of pupils since his 
return from Europe in September. Mrs. 
Louise Vernet, soprano, was soloist Fri- 
day with the Edison Symphony in Or- 
chestra Hall. Bernard Schweitzer, 
tenor, another Oumiroff pupil, has a con- 
tract to sing at the Chicago, Riviera and 
Tivoli theaters. Another singer popular 
with picture audiences is Alice Booth, 
contralto, who has studied with Oumiroff 





CHARLES 


MARSHALL 


World’s Famous Tenor 
Management HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 


several seasons. John C. Minnema, b: 
tone, has obtained many engageme 
with women’s clubs in and near Chica 


Several Oumiroff pupils have made 9 


successes as teachers, as well as sing: 


Among these are Alice Sullivan, teach: » 


in New Orleans; Sister Mary Bro; 
who teaches at the Convent of Me: 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Esther Thistelt. 
voice teacher and director of a dra: 
and opera school in Winnipeg, and M 


Jenny Peterson, who has a large cla; 


at Bush Conservatory. 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
Will A. Harding, chief examiner 


the school, has just returned from 
teachers’ training class in Ottawa, |). 


In addition to the teachers of the Ottaw 


branch of the Sherwood school, teache;: 


from the branches in Streator, Oglesby, 


LaSalle, Sheridan, Princeton, Kewane 
and Pery were also in attendance. Du 
ing the past season more than 3 
teachers have attended the normal classes 
held in various centers throughout the 
country where there are branches of the 
Sherwood Music School. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Pupils of Adolf Muhlmann have been 
very busy lately: Rosa Roller partici- 
pated in the Daily News radio concert 
Nov. 6, and Ann Kelley sang for the 
Darke Hotel radio station Nov. 9. Mis 
Kelley gave a program on Nov. 10 at 
Grand Army Hall of the Chicago Publi 
Library. Lowell Wadmund gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 12 at the Irving Park 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Sonia Klein sang 
for the Daily News radio station on Nov. 
13, and the twin sisters Kathryn and 
Rose Riedl appeared on the evening pro 
gram the same date. William Tolmach, 
tenor, pupil of Adolf Muhlmann, ap 
peared on the regular weekly recital 
program of the school, singing songs 
and arias, on Nov. 24. Isador Mishkin, 
baritone, sang at the Daily News radio 
station on Nov. 27, and gave a program 
on Dec. 2 for the Young People’s Zionist 
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..sociation. Mrs. Sonia Klein, soprano, 
.s been engaged as soloist for the 
mple Mizpah choir, after her _ first 
est appearance. Mrs. Berte Long, 

“ntralto, sang a group of songs on Nov. 
' at the Lincoln Club, and on Nov. 27 
the German Press Club. 


AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


Recent professional engagements of 
nupils of Karl Buren Stein included ap- 
nearances of Walter Gabel, bass, and 
William Ludwig, tenor, soloists in a 
Thanksgiving cantata at Christ Church, 
Oak Park; Elsa Tovarek, soprano, in 
recital in Lawndale Masonic Temple on 
Nov. 18; George Coutroulis, baritone, in 
a program of songs at Highland Park 
Club on Nov. 25; Eileen West, soprano, 
and Mildred Meyer, contralto, in duet 
numbers at Rogers Park Methodist 
Episcopal and Grace Methodist Episcopal 
churches on Nov. 18 and 26. 





UKRAINIAN CHOIR RETURNS 





Foster’s Plantation Melodies Sung with 
Spirit 

CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus returned to Chicago this 
week after a year’s absence, and gave 
the first of two concerts Friday night in 
Orchestra Hall, Alexander Koshetz con- 
ducting. 

This chorus is by far the most inter- 
esting body of its kind that this reviewer 
has ever listened to. It brought a new 
crop of songs to this concert, including 
three American songs, one French Creole 
and one Mexican. The chorus not only 
found new appeal in Stephen Collins 
Foster’s “Swanee River,” but it also 
sang “Oh, Susanna,” with a rhythmic 
vigor and a swing that made it something 
absolutely new. Dett’s “Listen to the 
Lambs” also had a new baptism by the 
treatment accorded it by these visitors. 
It seems more than passing strange that 
we must be shown the beauties of our 
own music by a chorus from Europe, but 
they have proved to us that we have our 
own folk-songs, as beautiful as any of 
the lovely Ukrainian bits that made up 
their programs last year. 

Ewssei Beloussoff was assisting soloist, 
and showed himself a ’cellist of real 
worth. His tone was excellent, and he 
had to play several encores after his 
group of short pieces. 





Euterpean Chorus Gives Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Paul Mallory, tenor, 
was assisting artist in the Euterpean 
Men’s Chorus concert, “Old Favorites 
Night,” on Nov. 17 in the Morgan Park 
Methodist Church. He sang works by 
Rubinstein, Purcell and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off, a group of contemporary songs, and 
a number of Negro spirituals. The 
chorus sang, among other numbers, 
“Hark, Hark My Soul,” in a beautiful 
setting by Frank M. Bronson, accom- 
panist of the club, who died three years 
ago. 





Two Singers Ask Citizenship 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Giulio Crimi and 
Harry Steier, tenors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, have applied for American 
citizenship. Mr. Crimi, an Italian, has 
sung in both the Chicago and Metropoli- 
tan companies in leading rdéles. Mr. 
Steier comes from Germany and has been 
in this country just three months. For- 
rest Lamont, tenor, will be his sponsor. 





Suzanne Keener and John Charles 
Thomas Sing at Fort Smith 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Dec. 8.—The Fort 
Smith Concert Club presented Suzanne 
Keener and John Charles Thomas in a 
joint concert on Nov. 30, before a 
crowded house at the New Theater. 
Both artists were in fine voice and most 
generous in responding to encore after 
encore, ELIZABETH PRICE COFFEY. 





Siegfried Wagner’s American Début An- 
nounced for Jan. 28 


Jules Daiber, confirming his assurance 
given to MusIcAL AMERICA last week 
that Siegfried Wagner will definitely 
come to America this season, states that 
he will arrive in New York on or about 
Jan. 21, and that his mission will be to 
raise funds for the restoration of the 
Bayreuth Theater. He will, Mr. Daiber 
states, make his first appearance in 


America as conductor of “Siegfried,” on 
Jan. 28, with the Wagnerian Company at 
the Manhattan Opera House. On the 
following evening he will conduct his own 
opera, “Der Barenhauter,” with this com- 
pany, as well as at a matinée, on Feb. 2. 
Mr. Daiber announces engagements for 
Mr. Wagner with the Detroit Symphony 
in Detroit in a Wagnerian program on 
Jan. 31; the Baltimore Symphony in 
Baltimore in a program representing 
Liszt and Richard and Siegfried Wag- 
ner, on Feb. 3; the St. Louis Symphony 
and the Massenchor in St. Louis, on 
Feb. 6, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra in a New York con- 
cert for the Bayreuth Fund on Feb. 
10. Later in February he will lead the 
State Symphony in a concert. Many 
promises of donations, Mr. Daiber states, 
have been received for the fund, of which 
Ernest Urchs of Steinway & Sons will 
act as treasurer. Fortune Gallo, he says 
further, will contribute royalties on 
“Lohengrin,” the only Wagnerian opera 
played by his forces this season, and 
Josef Stransky will also pay royalties on 
any Wagnerian works included in this 
season’s programs of the State Sym- 
phony. 


MARYA FREUND SINGS 








Polish Mezzo-Soprano Makes Début in 
Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Marya Freund, 
Polish mezzo-soprano, made her Amer- 
ican début on Monday afternoon in a 
recital at the Blackstone Theater, under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women. She stressed the dramatic and 
emotional aspect of her singing more 
than the vocal qualities. 

Her program ranged through German 
lieder by Schubert and Brahms, French 
songs by Debussy, old English songs and 
a group of miscellaneous numbers by 
Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, Schénberg and 
De Falla. 

Especially in the “Erlking” the vocal 
aspect was subordinated to the dramatic. 








New York Symphony Plays at Wedding 
of Mary Harkness Flagler 


Mary Harkness Flagler and Melbert 
Brinckerhoff Cary were married in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, on Dec. 7. 
The bride is a daughter of Henry Hark- 
ness Flagler, who endowed the New York 
Symphony, and as a compliment to Mr. 
Flagler forty members of the Symphony 
under the baton of Walter Damrosch, 
played for half an hour preceding the 
ceremony. 





Chaliapin to Give Final Concert 


Feodor Chaliapin will give his last 
New York concert of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 30. 
At the close of his first series of engage- 
ments at the Metropolitan shortly after 
the first of the year, he will leave for an 
extended tour that will carry him to 
the Pacific Coast and back. He will 
appear three times with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company again in the 
spring. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, began his 
tour of the West with a recital in Colo- 
rado Springs last month. 


Few Singers Know True 


Use of Dark and White 
































Photo by Livingstone 
Annice Taylor, Soprano 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—*Few singers have 
learned the art of combining the dark 
and the white voices, and it is only a 
singer who knows vocalism thoroughly 
who can use these contrasting tones 
artistically,” says Annice Taylor, dra- 
matic soprano, 

“A beautiful variety of emotional 
effects can be obtained by the right use 
of these tones. The dark voice, some- 
times mistakenly called a chest tone, is 
little understood. I noticed how adroitly 
Louise Homer combined the dark voice 
and the white voice, or chiara, when she 
sang Amneris with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company this season. She knew 
just when to use the chiara, and just 
how to use it most effectively. This 
knowledge is especially valuable in 
opera, where great variety of emotional 
shadings is needed.” 

Mme. Taylor in private life is the 
wife of Charles Marshall, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. She sang in Italy 
and at Covent Garden, London, and was 
engaged by the late Cleofonte Cam- 
panini to sing in “Giaconda,” “Tosca,” 
“Aida” and “Otello” with the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company in 1914. 

She began work as a student of music 
at the Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
Pa., where, in addition to taking lessons 
in singing from a pupil of Luigi Van- 
nucini, she studied the piano, violin and 
organ. Her singing teacher sent her 
to Vannucini in Florence for completion 
of her vocal training, and she made her 
début in the Verdi Theater at Florence 
as Violetta in “Traviata.” 


Norfleet Trio Offers Trophies for Best 
Chamber-Music Organizations 
The Norfleet Trio, which has returned 


to New York from a successful tour, 
has offered a trophy for the best 


chamber-music organization in each 
State in the Union. The Trio leaves 
most of the details of the competitions 
to the persons conducting them in the 
various States save for the stipulation 
that no professional players are qualified 
and that the organizations play only 
music originally written for their com- 
bination of instruments. No trophy will 
be given in any State that has not at 
last three entries. Oklahoma is the 
first State to undertake the competition, 
the arrangements being under the super- 
vision of Dean Holmberg of the State 
University. Michigan has accepted and 
is arranging details, Indiana, Tennessee 
and Virginia are also organizing and 
the contest is also under consideration in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


TOLEDO CHORUS SINGS WELL 








Riccardo Martin Heard with Orpheus— 
John Charles Thomas in Recital 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 8.—The Orpheus 
Club, under the leadership of Walter E. 
Ryder, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in the Coliseum on Monday evening, 
Dec. 3, delighting a large audience with 
its excellent singing of three groups of 
songs. The soloist was Riccardo Mar- 
tin, who sang several operatic arias and 
was enthusiastically applauded. J. Har- 
old Harder was accompanist for both the 
club and the soloist. 

The Doherty Orchestra, composed of 
employees of the Doherty company, con- 
ducted by Abram Ruvinsky, who or- 
ganized it several years ago, gave a 
remarkably well played and interesting 
concert at the Art Museum on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 2. 

Appearing in the Teachers’ Course, 
under the management of Ada Ritchie, 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave a 
recital in the Coliseum on Nov. 24 and 
won the acclaim of a very large audi- 
ence. Anna Pavlowa and her company, 
fourth attraction in the Rivoli Concert 
Course directed by Grace Denton, ap- 
peared before a sold-out house on Nov. 
30. J. H. H. 


Sylvia Lent Plays in Middlebury 
MIDDLEBURY, VT., Dec. 8. Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, gave a recital before the 
faculty and students of Middlebury 
College recently and was heartily ap- 
plauded for her technical brilliance and 
interpretative gifts. There was much 
assurance in her performance of Bruch’s 
Concerto in G Minor. The program also 
included works by Gluck, Couperin, Pug- 

nani, Burleigh, Chopin and Kreisler. 





Margaret Sittig, violinist of the Sittig 
Trio, has fully recovered from a frac- 
ture of her right shoulder and the 
ensemble is again appearing in concert. 
Among its engagements aré concerts in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Norristown, Newton and Jamaica. 


In her recent program in Ridgewood, 
N. J., Helen Yorke, soprano, featured 
“Gay Little Will-o’-the-Wisp,” by George 





Trinkaus, a resident of Ridgewood. Lou 
Olp was the accompanist. 

Thelma Given, violinist, gave her 
second recital at Bucknell University 


in Lewisburg, Pa., recently. 
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NINON 


ROMAINE 


THE REMARKABLE PIANIST AROUSES 
TORONTO’S ENTHUSIASM 





Toronto Mail, Nov. 14, 1923 


“‘Ninon Romaine played for the first time in Toronto yester- 
day in a manner indicating that she ranks among the leading 
pianists of the day. She has bigness of tone to which the abused 
word ‘Orchestral’ might be applied but she never obscures 
Chopin or Schumann with the brilliance of her own powers. 
She is an interpreter before she is a virtuoso. 
beautiful melody sing on the instrument.” 


“A PIANIST OF RARE TALENT” 
Toronto Glebe 


She can make a 
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ROSENTHAL ROUSES 
DETROIT AS SOLOIST 


Wagnerians in Week of Artis- 
tic Successes—Many Con- 


certs and Recitals 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 





DETROIT, Dec. 8.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Moriz Rosenthal together provided 
local music-lovers with a_ delectable 
Thanksgiving Day feast. Appearing as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony, Mr. 
Rosenthal gave a titanic performance 
of Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E Flat and 
thereby called forth such a deluge of 
applause from the great audience that 
rules were set aside and he added three 
encores, each of astounding virtuosity. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his men fairly 
outdid themselves in a magnificent per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony and followed this with Mendels- 
sohn’s alluring “Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream” Scherzo and two impressionistic 
sketches by Debussy. 

At the Symphony’s Sunday afternoon 
concert, on Dec. 2, Victor Kolar intro- 
duced Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite and 
delighted the audience with works by 
Mendelssohn and Dvorak. Ethel Hay- 
den sang arias from “Faust” and “Car- 
men” and was cordially received, as 
was also Gerald Maas, 
smooth performance of Saint-Saéns’ A 
Minor Concerto for Violoncello. 

Mr. Kolar again conducted at the or- 
chestra’s second concert for school chil- 
dren in Orchestra Hall on Monday after- 
noon, Dec. 3, when 2200 youngsters sat 
enraptured through an hour’s program 
of music by Mendelssohn, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Moszkowski, Sibelius and Bizet. 

The Wagnerian Opera Company has 
just ended a week of artistic successes, 
but small financial gains, in the Schu- 
bert-Detroit Opera House. The out- 
standing feature of the week was the 
presentation of the “Ring” cycle. Mar- 
guerite Schuiling, a Detroit soprano, 
made her first operatic appearance here 
on Monday night. 

Under the direction of the Philhar- 
monic-Central Concert Company, Anna 
Pavlowa and her assisting artists pre- 
sented four programs in three days last 
week and gave rare delights to very 
large and appreciative audiences. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, Alex- 
ander Koshetz conducting, gave the 
fourth concert in the Civic Music 
League’s series in Arena Gardens on 
Monday evening, Dec. 3, and again 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

Isa Kremer, balladist, accompanied by 
Viadimir Heifetz, pianist, in a recital 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 2, evoked deaf- 
ening applause from a polyglot audience 
that jammed Orchestra Hall to the 
doors. Other recent musical events of 
interest included a_ song recital by 
Arthur Kraft, under the auspices of the 
Highland Park Music Club; an excellent 
performance of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” by Irene Williams, Allen Rumsey, 
Judson House and their associates in 
Arena Gardens on Nov. 26; a recital by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thurlow Lieurance in 
Memorial Hall on the same evening, un- 
der the auspices of Mu Phi Epsilon, and 
recital in costume by Bassilios 


a song 
Andrea Kyron in Arena Gardens on 
Nov. 27. 
Reuben Davies Begins San Antonio 
Series 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 8.—Appear- 


ing in the first of the Tuesday Musical 
Club’s series of four recitals by Texas 
artists, Reuben Davies, pianist, was 
warmly welcomed by a large audience in 
the ballroom of the St. Anthony Hotel 
on Nov. 20. He gave an interesting pro- 
gram of classic and modern works and 
was particularly happy in his interpre- 
tations of pieces by Debussy, Scott, 
Guion and compositions of his own. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


and Arthur Culbertson 
Office in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 8.—Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson, concert managers, 
have just opened an office in Portland, 
linking the Pacific Coast with their 
establishments in New York and Chi- 
cago. The local office will be in charge 
of Lee C. H. Orbach, with headquarters 
in the Northwestern Bank Building. 
Mr. Orbach says, “The West is entitled 
to the best the concert field affords and 
our organization will strive to assist in 
securing the desired talent.” 


Harry Open 





Shepherd to Conduct Salt Lake Oratorio 
Society 


SALT LAKE City, Dec. 8.—Charles 
Shepherd, conductor of the Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Orchestra has just been 
elected leader of the Salt Lake Oratorio 
Society and will conduct that organiza- 
tion in a_ performance of MHandel’s 


“Messiah” on New Year’s Day in the 
Tabernacle. The chorus will comprise 
at least 300 voices and the orchestra 


50 members. 
M. FRESHMAN. 
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THRONG IN BROOKLYN 
HEARS PHILHARMONIC 


Christmas Program by Morn- 
ing Choral Club — Orches- 





on Nov. 16. 
playing ‘made a deep impression on 
audience of students and faculty t 
filled the auditorium and the st: 
Through an appropriation made by 
legislature last May, the contract 

been let to enlarge the auditorium. ' 
work will be completed before next 

son. 


He was at his best and 
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tral Society Gives Concert 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Willem van Hoog- 
straten, gave the second concert in its 
Brooklyn series at the Academy of 
Music on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2, be- 
fore a very large audience. Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” Overture, César Franck’s 
only Symphony and Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer” Prelude constituted the purely 
orchestral parts of the program. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was the soloist, playing 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in E Flat 
with admirable grace. 

The winter concert of the Morning 
Choral Club, Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
conductor, on Monday evening, Dec. 3, 
at the Academy, provided an essentially 
Christmas program. Percy Rector Ste- 
phens’ “To the Spirit of Music” was fol- 
lowed by an air by Bach, adapted for 
contraltos only, and given’ without 
words, to a violin obbligato by Kathe- 
rine Platt Gunn. Other choral numbers 
included Clarence Dickinson’s ‘“Shep- 
herd’s Story,” with an incidental solo by 
Elsie Ahrens, and a “Christmas Song” 
by Cornelius-Damrosch. Minna Gilsow 
sang “A Song of India.” 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society gave 
its first concert of the season at the 
Academy on the evening of Dec. 5 before 


a large and appreciative audience. This 
group of enthusiastic amateurs well 
earned the plaudits of the hearers. Un- 
der the baton of Herbert J. Braham, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendels- 


9 


sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music received able _ interpretations. 
Marguerite d’Alvarez was the soloist of 
the evening and sang most beautifully 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” and other songs. 
LAWRENCE BENDINER. 
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Joint Concert—Hofmann Plays 





8.—Robert Slack 
Hackett, tenor, anid 
viola player, in joint 
recital at the Auditorium on Nov. 27, 
before an audience that manifested 
enthusiastic enjoyment of the program. 
Josef Hofmann appeared under the 


DENVER, Dec. 
sented Charles 
Lionel Tertis, 


pre- 


JOHN SMALLMAN 


-B aritone— 
Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 825-018 





auspices of A. M. Oberfelder before a 





large audience on Nov. 28, giving a pro- 
gram similar to those of former years, 
and playing with the lovely tone and fine 


taste that have earned him his lofty 
pinnacle in the pianistic realm. The 
audience applauded heartily. 

J. C. WILCox. 


CELEBRATED 
PIANO 
VIRTUOSO 
Teacher of 
Many Famous 
Pianists 
Address 
19 W. 85th St. 


ALBERTO 
New York City 
’"Phone: 
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Macmillen Plays in Tallahassee 





TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 8.—Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, opened the first sea- 
son of the Student Activity Artist 
Course at the State College for Women 
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return after a considerable absence. 
for one, had not been heard here in half-a-dozen years; and 
Percy Grainger had been absent for m 


J} AST week might well have been dubbed “Pianists’ Week” in 
New York, bringing as it did a succession of keyboard artists 
Among these pianists some were making 


Carl Friedberg, 


more than a year. Mischa 


— itzki is a regular recital-giver, and last week brought his first program 


of the current season. 
programs ; 


Edwin Hughes and Elly Ney were both heard in 
the Far West sent a gifted pianist in the person of Olga Steeb, 


and Katherine Bacon—familiar here through recitals in the past—made 
nother appearance in the course of the week. Two new pianists making 


débuts were 


Marguerite Morgan and Alfredo Oswald. 


For the rest, the 


week brought concerts of considerable interest and variety, although hardly 
striking a fair balance between solo and ensemble events. 


Carl Friedberg Returns 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, after an ab- 
sence of some six years during which 
he has been playing in practically all 
the large European musical centers, was 
heard in recital 4 Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Dec. Mr. Friedberg had 
pl layed the Mendelssohn Concerto with 

» Friends of Music a week or so pre- 
Oe ae but this recital was his formal 
reappearance after his European sojourn. 
Why such a fine artist has remained 
away from these shores for such a long 
time is difficult to understand, though 
simple to deplore. 

Mr. Friedberg’s program made no con- 
cessions of any sort. Brahms and Schu- 
mann were the only composers repre- 
sented, the former by three Ballads, 
Op. 10, in D Minor, D Major and B 
Minor; the Scherzo in E Flat Minor, 
and, concluding the program, the Paga- 
nini Variations. Schumann contributed 
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the “Kreisleriana” and the Toccata, Op. 
7. A program of strong musical meats 
for strong men. 

The Ballads were beautifully given, 
so beautifully that it would not be easy 
to say which was the best. The Scherzo 
was also very fine. The “Kreisleriana” 
always seems a very long piece and only 
a pianist of discrimination can make 
much of it significant. Mr. Friedberg 
did, however, and held the attention of 
his audience throughout the number. The 
Toccata was played a thought too fast, 
but with clarity and excellent tone bal- 
ance. The monumental Paganini Varia- 
tions are a task for anyone, but Mr. 
Friedberg surmounted it with ease and 
brought out perfectly the different char- 
acter of the different sections. J. A. H. 


Mischa Levitzki's Recital 


Mischa Levitzki encompassed a real 
feat at his first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week. The young pianist 
held by strong chains of interest a vast 
audience considerably past the hour at 
which recital curtains usually fall. In 
the seven years since Mr. Levitzki made 
his first appearance in New York his 
renown and popularity have grown 
steadily, until today he can do that 
rather rare thing—fill every chair in 
Carnegie Hall with admirers, with a few 
devoted souls to spare lining the stan- 
dees’ rail. Such popularity as his is a 
healthy manifestation which must en- 
dure, since it rests on the strong founda- 
tion of artistic accomplishment. 

This is a late day to appraise Mr. 
Levitzki’s piano playing. He remains 
what past appearances have shown him 
to be, an artist of ripe powers; a musi- 
cian of serious purpose and sensitiveness, 
possessing a technical equipment of the 


first order. A fine clarity and repose 
distinguish his art; he plays with a 
curious introspection, like one who 


stands, as it were, at his own side sub- 
jecting himself to a severe and _ un- 
flagging self-criticism. 

He began his program with the power- 
ful Organ Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, in Tausig’s version, which he 
played with complete authority. A 
brace of Beethoven pieces followed. The 
old-fashioned and rather insipid flavor 
of the Andante Favori holds little charm 
for the ear, but under this player’s 
fingers the pieces shone and sparkled 
again with the beauty of an old porcelain. 
The Ecossaises he played with jovial 
spirit and technical finish. 

The sonata of the evening was Schu- 
mann’s in G Minor, substituted for the 
Chopin B Minor Sonata originally in- 
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con brio was delivered with true poesy 
and temperament, but the Andantino was 
somewhat listless. Music of such rare 
temper and dreaminess needs the nicest 
adjustment of tempo to keep it safe from 
contact with the earth. Music of more 
modern stamp included two. rather 
ordinary excerpts from  Dohnanyi’s 
“Winterreigen,”’ played with lustrous 
tone and rhythmic vitality ; Godowsky’s 
“A Watteau Paysage,” two Valses by the 
recitalist, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G 
and Staccato Etude, MTchaikovsky’s 
“Troika en Traineaux” and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “La Campanella.” Mr. Lev- 
itzki had ovations after each of his sev- 
eral groups, ovations which showed the 
regard and affection in which his art is 
held. B. R. 


Percy Grainger Welcomed 


Percy Grainger, after an absence of 
more than a year from American concert- 
halls, during which time audiences in 
the various parts of Europe have ap- 
plauded him, reappeared in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 5, before one 
of the largest audiences that has as- 
sembled there for a recitalist this season. 
Mr. Grainger’s program was well-chosen 
and of decided variety, beginning with 
Chopin and going through Bach, Handel, 
Schumann, Delius and Balakireff, as well 
as pieces of his own as a generous batch 
of encores. The B Minor Sonata, Op. 
58, which opened the program, was well 
played with fine discrimination. Tech- 
nically, of course, it was all it could pos- 


sibly have been. The rapid passages in 
the second movement were models of 
clarity and the third movement full of 
poetic charm. 


Ignoring chronology, Mr. Grainger 
went back to Bach, Scarlatti and Handel 


for his second group, playing the C 
Minor Prelude and Fugue from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” then two 


Sonatas by Scarlatti and his own ar 
rangement of the hornpipe from Handel’s 
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Return of Eminent Pianists Lends Lustre to Week 
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Handel Hornpipe is not the most interest- 
ing piece in the world, but Mr. Grainger’s 
arrangement of it is exceedingly good 
and he made it of decided significance. 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes require 
the robust pianism which Mr. Grainger 
brought to their performance, winning 
well-justified applause. The “Islamey” 
of Balakireff was also a fine piece of 
mood-painting. As encores during and 
after the program, Mr. Grainger played 
his own “Spoon River,” “Sailor’s Chan- 
ty,” “The Kerry Dance” and “Molly on 
the Shore.”’ Throughout the evening the 
audience was most enthusiastic in its 
applause and would have doubled the 
length of the program had Mr. Grainger 
been willing to play all that was de- 
manded of him. J. A. H. 


Edwin Hughes Plays 


Edwin Hughes was heard in a piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall last Sunday 
evening. Well known also as teacher and 
editor, Mr. Hughes each season gives one 
or more discriminating and excellently 
played programs and, if one is to judge 
by the number of auditors at his latest 
cencert, a considerable following is his. 

A Schubert group on his program in- 
cluded the Ballet Music from ‘“Rosa- 
munde;” the Moment Musical, No. 6.; 
the Third Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, 
and the Marche Militaire. The artist 
succeeded particularly well in the second 
number, and his playing gained in spon- 
taneity and color in the later numbers 
on his list. The Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel offered 
opportunity for sustained playing, and 
the fugue in particular displayed his 
technical proficiency to advantage. A 
concluding group included a novelty in 
Norman Peterkin’s colorful ‘‘Dreamer’s 
Tales,’ based on Dunsany’s “Beth- 
moora;” two Rachmaninoff Preludes, a 
Chopin Nocturne and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 6. A number of encores 
given at the close of the program in- 
cluded Mr. Hughes’ brilliant transcrip- 
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[Continued from page 1] 





Loris burst into a blaze upon this proof 
of the Count’s perfidy, and they plight 
their troth. 

The scene of Act III is Fedora’s villa 
in the Bernese Alps. Fedora learns that 
an incriminating letter which she has 
sent to the Russian authorities has 
brought about the arrest and execution 
of Loris’ brother, which in turn has 
caused his mother’s death. Loris, on 
returning to the villa, receives letters 
from St. Petersburg and learns the 
truth. He is beside himself with grief 
and vows to revenge himself upon the 
one who has dealt him this blow. 
Fedora, crazed with remorse and fear, 
finally confesses her guilt. Loris bit- 
terly casts her from him, and she poisons 
herself. As she dies Loris gives her his 
pardon. 


Lyric Pages Are the Best 


Here is strong dramatic meat, of a 
kind to attract an Italian “verist” like 
Giordano. But, in spite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, the plot’s swift movement, the 
play does not lend itself ideally to 
operatic treatment. Such episodes as 
the police inquiry in Act I belong on the 
speaking stage. Yet these are minor 
matters which pass quickly enough. 
Giordano has brought a lyric pen to this 
score and has written flowing musical 
sentences, especially in the love scene 
of Act II, which will undoubtedly appeal 
to many ears. He is at his weakest in 
moment of great dramatic tension. At 
such times the opera must rely upon the 
excitement of the situation and the act- 
ing of the principals to realize its full 
effect. 

The protagonist last Saturday—Mme. 
Jeritza—enacted her part with abound- 
ing dramatic intensity and ardor. In- 
deed, both she and Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, the Loris, brought superabundant 
enthusiasm to the interpretation of their 
roéles. Several of Mme. Jeritza’s falls in 
the last act were so realistically con- 
trived that many in the audience must 
have marvelled that she could manage 
to escape injury. Both she and Mr. 
Martinelli sang their lines with great 
warmth and tonal opulence and aroused 
a torrent of enthusiasm after the im- 
passioned love scene and duet which 
closes Act II. The artists were called 
before the curtain countless times and 
brought Gennaro Papi, the conductor, to 
share in the ovation. 

Antonio Scotti, the only remaining 
member of the cast of 1907—if memory 
serves—was a polished De Siriex. The 
role gives his matchless dramatic ability 
small opportunity, but such acting as 
fell to his lot was cared for with char- 
acteristic finish and distinction. Queena 
Mario was capital as the Countess Olga, 
and the interpretation of the other réles 
left nothing to be desired. Ellen Dalossy 
was Dimitri; Mr. Paltrinieri, Desire; 
Mr. Bada, Rouvel; Mr. Picchi, Cirillo; 
Mr. Piccho, Boroff; Mr. D’Angelo, 
Grech; Mr. Ananian, Doctor Loreck; 
Mr. Sebestyen, Lasinsky, and Merle 
Aleock sang the off-stage lines of the 
Savojard delightfully. 

The new settings by Mr. Urban were 
handsome and brilliant affairs, espe- 
cially the scene for Act III, whichpaints 
in gay colors’ the conservatory of 
Fedora’s villa in Switzerland. 

A tremendous audience heard the 
work and applauded it with tireless en- 
ergy and enthusiam. 


“L’ Amico Fritz’ 


The second performance of the newly 
revived “L’Amico Fritz’? was given on 
Monday evening of last week at the 
Metropolitan, sharing the bill as at the 
first hearing with Leoni’s “L’Oracolo.” 
The Mascagni work was sung by a cast 
almost identical with that of the initial 
evening, Lucrezia Bori proving again 
fascinating as the love-lorn Suzel and 
Miguel Fleta making a manly and fine- 
voiced hero. Giuseppe Danise was again 
inimitable as the benevolent match- 
maker, Rabbi David, and Merle Alcock 
was again a gypsy boy of fine voice. 
James Wolf replaced Pompilio Malatesta 
in this performance as Hanezo, and 
Grace Anthony and Giordano Paltrinieri 
repeated their minor réles. The one-act 
opera thriller of Hatchet Row preceded 
the peaceful Alsatian work, giving op- 
portunity for Antonio Scotti’s sinister 
impersonation of Chim-Fang. The cast 
was identical with that of the perform- 
ance of a fortnight ago, including Mario 
Chamlee as Win-San-Luy, Queena Mario 


Repeated 


as Ah-Yoe, Adamo Didur as Win-Shee 
and in other réles Marion Telva, Louis 
D’Angelo, Pietro Audisio and Ada Quin- 
tana. Mr. Moranzoni conducted both 
operas effectively. 


Easton in “Meistersinger” 


The popularity of Wagner’s operas 
was again demonstrated on Wednesday 
evening, when “Die Meistersinger” had 
its third performance of the season. 
Florence Easton, the Eva, sang with her 
customary lusciousness of tone, purity 
of diction and musicianly intelligence. 
Mr. Laubenthal exhibited more vocal 
freedom than on former occasions as 
Walter. Clarence Whitehill’s Hans Sachs 
remains one of the finest delineations of 
this distinguished American baritone. 
Kathleen Howard was an agreeable 
Magdalene; Gustav Schuetzendorf, Beck- 
messer; Paul Bender, Pogner, and 
George Meader, David. Artur Bodanzky 
again conducted. 

The house was filled to overflowing 
and the audience seemed to enjoy every 
golden moment, despite the great length 
of the opera. H. 


Chaliapin in “Mefistofele” 


Another great audience greeted Feo- 
dor Chaliapin in the title-réle of Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” on the evening of Dec. 6. 
His performance was again character- 
ized by that diabolical malevolence with 
which he invests the réle, his dominating 
vitality and resource arousing continued 
enthusiasm. Except for the presence of 
Mario Chamlee as Faust, the cast did 
not differ from that of the earlier per- 
formance. Mr. Chamlee sang agreeably 
and forcefully, and his impersonation 
had many conspicuous points of merit. 
Frances Alda, who appeared as Mar- 
guerite, sang with dramatic power in the 
prison scene. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. ws de Bs 


The Second “Aida” 


The second performance of “Aida” 
this season was given on Friday night 
with Elisabeth Rethberg singing the 
title-réle. Miguel Fleta was Radames; 


Jeanne Gordon, the Ammneris; Mr. 
Danise, the Amonasro, and Mr. Mar- 
dones, Ramfis. The remaining rdles 


were ‘taken by Laura Robertson, Louis 
D’Angelo and Pietro Audisio. Roberto 


Moranzoni conducted. Interest naturally 
centered in Mr. Fleta, as this was his 
first appearance here in this opera. His 
singing was at all times very fine, and 
in “Celeste Aida” his pianissimo was of 
haunting beauty. Few tenors of thc 
day can go from a pianissimo to a for- 
tissimo on a high note with the skill 
which Mr. Fleta commands. Miss Reth- 
berg’s singing was also very lovely and 
won her a great deal of applause after 
her two big arias. Miss Gordon repeated 
her customary good performance of the 
Egyptian princess and Mr. Danise was 
effective in the réle in which he made his 
American début. The remainder of the 
singers were all excellent. W.F.A. 


“Tannhduser” Repeated 


An excellent cast was again provided 
for “Tannhauser” on Saturday evening. 
Florence Easton added another finely 
drawn portrait to her list, enacting 
Elizabeth with notable art. Rudolf 
Laubenthal in the title-réle was again 
commendable, as were the others: White- 
hill as Wolfram, Meader as Walther, 
Carl Schlegel as Biterolf, Max Bloch as 
Heinrich and William Gustafson as 
Reinmar. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 
Every available inch was neat 3 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on Dec. 9 
brought forward two of this season’s 
newcomers, Phradie Wells, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, as well as 
Ellen Dalossy and Yvonne D’Arle, so- 


pranos; Ina’ Bourskaya, contralto; 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Leon 
Rothier, bass. Miss Wells was heard in 
“Dich Teure Halle,” from ‘“Tann- 


hauser,” and Mr. Tibbett in Valentine’s 
aria from “Faust.” Miss Dalossy and 
Mr. Tokatyan ended the first half of the 
program with the finale of Act I of 
“Madama Butterfly.” Miss D’Arle sang 
Micaela’s aria from Act III of ‘“Car- 
men” and Miss Bourskaya and Mr. 
Rothier were heard in an aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and “The 
Two Grenadiers,” respectively. _The or- 
chestra, under Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
contributed the Overture to “The Caliph 
of Bagdad” by Boildieu, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” and 


Moussorgsky’s Turkish March. 
J. A. H. 





Native Works Nominated for Salzburg 
Performed at American Guild Concert 


aMUNNNNNNAANENEUNNNNANREOOTAD AL aD ONENESS 


HE five native works chosen by an 

American committee for submission 
to the Salzburg Festival jury last year 
were presented in the first subscription 
concert of the season by the American 
Music Guild at Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week. The winning work, 
Emerson Whithorne’s “New York Days 
and Nights,’ was represented by three 
excerpts; and there were in addition 
Loeffler’s “Music for Four Stringed In- 
struments;” three excerpts from Louis 
Gruenberg’s “Polychromes” for piano; 
Charles T. Griffes’ “Five Poems of An- 
cient China and Japan” for voice and 
piano accompaniment, and a “Trio in the 
Form of a Rhapsody” for piano, violin 
and ’cello by Harold Morris. 

It is impossible to commend too highly 
the aims of an organization such as the 
American Composers’ Guild, particularly 
in its program of bringing genuinely in- 
teresting works by residents of the 
United States to a hearing. The music 
given in this first concert commanded re- 
spect, because in most of its manifesta- 
tions it was devoid of freakishness. 

The Loeffler quartet, which had been 
presented by the Flonzaleys at a concert 
of the Friends of Music in New York in 
1919, is an elegy for Victor Chapman, 
killed while serving as aviator during 
the war. It is influenced to a notable ex- 
tent by Gregorian modes, and its prevail- 
ing mood is one of quiet exaltation. The 
work is skillfully written for the instru- 
ments. The performance by the Lenox 
Quartet, made up of Sandor Harmati, 
Wolfe Wolfinson, Nicholas Moldavan and 
Emmeran Stoeber, was a consistently 
fine one. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s three piano pieces 
from “Polychromes” were played by 


Charles Haubiel. These are technically 
exacting, and command interest because 
of their rhythmic originality. They are 
entitled “Out of the Mist,’ “The Lady 
with the Damask Mantle” and “The 
Knight of the Black Pool.” The last 
depicted the forthright progress of the 
valiant knight with some amazing figures 
for the left hand. 


Griffes’ Songs Atmospheric 


The five songs to translations from 
the Chinese and Japanese by the late 
Charles T. Griffes were sung by Helena 
Marsh, contralto. Admirably conceived 
as mood pictures, they show imagination 
and power, but in their use of the sing- 
song idiom of Chinese music they some- 
times fail of conveying dramatic signifi- 
cance to Occidental ears. That entitled 
“Tears” was especially well sung by Miss 
Marsh. The others in the list were “So- 
Fei Gathering Flowers,” “Landscape,” 
“The Old Temple Among the Mountains” 


and “A Feast of Lanterns.” Walter 
os played the trying accompaniments 
well. 

Especial praise must be accorded 


Harrison Potter’s playing of Mr. Whit- 
horne’s New York miniatures. He 
showed a polished and delicate style of 
piano performance which imparted color 
and charm to the excerpts “On the 
Ferry,” “Greenwich Village Tragedy” 
and the piquant and dissonant “Pell 
Street.” The works were presented in 
a slightly different version from that 
heard at Salzburg, but one that did 
nothing to obscure their picturesque and 
effective qualities. 

Mr. Morris’ fine rhapsody, which had 
capable executants in the composer, 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, possessed genuine melodic 
fervor, despite a bit of awkward writing 
for the instruments. The most promis- 
ing quality of this work is its freedom 


from quotations, and there seems 
reason to believe that Mr. Morris \;' 
give us more significant works iy +). 
form. The players were on the , 
successful in the performance. 

R. M. 


Week Brings Many 
Orchestral Eve its 


[Continued from page 11] 











orchestra. This trio was heard in B...)’; 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5, a wor: of 
power and entrancing beauty, w ich 
they played gloriously. Particu) rly 
fine was the second movement, unac. yy. 
panied, in which the three instrum: nt, 
wove a tonal fabric of rare loveline: 

Mme. Landowska, whose acquaint: nc¢ 
New Yorkers recently made at a P) Ja. 
delphia Orchestra concert, later in «he 
program displayed her superb art a 
group of pieces by Handel, Purcell ang 
Scarlatti. The Purcell “Ground’— 
kind of theme with variations—wu; 4 
marvel of archaic color and atmosph re, 
while a “sonata for crossed keyboar(s” 
by Scarlatti was the ultimate in techni- 
cal dexterity. She was wildly applauded 
and as encore gave Mozart’s “Turkish 
March.” 

The “Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart 
played with genuine distinction, began 
the program, and Moszkowski’s “Pe 
petual Motion” brought the afternoon is 
a close. B. R. 





Philharmonic’s Second “Educationa!” 
Concert 


The New York Philharmonic, in ‘he 
second of its series of ten “educational” 
concerts at Carnegie Hall last Monday 
evening, gave as the chief number of its 
program Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. 
The work was well played under Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s leadership and served to 
mark the progress of the series in its 
consideration of music from Handel’s 
day to the present. Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, was the soloist, singing Duparc’s 
“Chanson Triste” and “Le Manoir de 


Rosemonde” with the accompaniment 
of the orchestra. The symphony gave 
also Gluck’s Overture to “Iphigénie 


en Aulide,” Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 
poem, “The Isle of the Dead,” and the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude of Wagner. 

N. T 
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[Continued from page 31] standing, naturally, and made them ex- 
— ceedingly interesting, though much of 
this kind of music would react as did the 
Alfredo Oswald surfeit of lampreys upon a certain 
\)'redo Oswald, who hails from Brazil English sovereign. _The third group was 
But is now a pe, of the faculty of all of Liszt compositions, se Shae which 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, WTe comparatively unfamiliar. Of 
«as beard in recital in Aeolian Hall on these the “Chansonette of Salvator Rosa 


was particularly well played and “Au 
Bord d’une Source” much applauded by 
the audience. J. A. H. 


the afternoon of Nov. 3. Mr. Oswald be- 
Foan with Bach—a pretty safe beginning 
for .nyone—playing the Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, then a Busoni arrange- 
ment of one of the Chorales in E Flat, 
2 a Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
(not the great organ fugue, however). 


Marguerite Morgan’s Recital 


Marguerite Morgan, a young Boston 


The next group was “The Baby’s pianist, exhibited decided refinement in 
Family,” a suite of eight peices by Lilla her first New York recital at Aeolian 
Lob: *surporting to describe a family of Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. Miss 


dol Three of these had been played 
before this season. The suite, while in- 
teresting, might have any other title in 
the world, for there was nothing about 
it to turn one’s attention to dolls any 
more than to marrons glacés. Each of 
the eight pieces is founded on “a popular 


Morgan proved herself an artist of un- 
obtrusive charm, who played with bright 
tone, musical insight, a facile technique, 
and clarity of melodic line. There was 
a gratifying sense of meaning in the 
interpretation of Ravel’s Sonatine, espe- 
cially in the pensive first movement, and 


Braz lian theme” of individuality and much brilliant work was done in a 
charm. For the most part they are very Chopin group. Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
“modern” and sometimes dissonant. Mr. tasy and Fugue, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 


Oswald played them with great under- lude in E Flat and Study in F Minor, 
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Costume Recitals for Children and “Grown-Ups” 

“The appearance of Frances Newsom, well known lyric-coloratura soprano, in 
a recital of ‘Songs for Children’ and a group of songs for the ‘grown-ups’ yes- 
terday afternoon in Fahnestock Hall marked one of the most unique and charm- 
ing events of the annals of the Wednesday Club. 

“From the moment of her appearance, Miss Newsom, 
sweet demure Miss in her early teens, captivated her audience, 
whom were children, by her delightful personality and charm.” 


(Pa.) Patriot. 
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and Liszt’s Tenth Rhapsodie were also 
in the program. C. T. E. 


Elsa Murray-Aynsley 


A voice of sympathetic and beautiful 
quality is that of Elsa Murray-Aynsley, 
soprano, who sang with deep sincerity at 
her recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 4. Mme. Murray- 
Aynsley, a Russian who has sung in 
England, is of pronounced temperament, 
and proved herself an artist of fine 
sensibilities. Conspicuous success was 
gained in a group of Russian songs, 
which included Gretchaninoff’s “Over the 
Steppe,” Glinka’s “Northern Star,” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Was I Not a Blade of 
Grass?” all interpreted with vital signifi- 
cance, Of her German songs, Brahms’ 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” 
was notable for its conviction and 
breadth of style. Great charm dis- 
tinguished the “Eriskay Love Lilt,” one 
of Mrs. Kennedy Frazer’s collection of 
Hebrides folk-songs, and the plaintive 
lament of Arnold Bax, “I Heard a Piper 


Piping,” was a telling example of mezza 
voce singing. Sometimes the quality of 
the voice was veiled in the middle of the 
scale, as in Frank Bridge’s “Go Not, 
Happy Day,” but this did not occur often, 
and the recital was thoroughly attractive 
by reason of the expression with which 
the singer endowed all that she did. 
Kurt Schindler was a capable accom- 
panist. rd. 


Composer Presents Own Works 


An “intimate recital” of works by Lena 
Stein-Schneider was given at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Several well-known artists heard in the 
program included Marcella’ Roeseler, 
soprano, and Arnold Gabor, baritone, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera; Marion 
Lovell, coloratura soprano, and Josef 
Fuchs, violinist. 

Mr. Gabor substituted for George 
Meader, tenor of the Metropolitan, who 
was indisposed, and sang three songs, 


[Continued on page 35] 





Swift Rise of Elisabeth Rethberg 
Brings New Star Into Operatic Sky 


(Portrait on pen penne 


UROPE has sent few singers to 

America in the last decade of more 
sterling worth than Elisabeth Rethberg. 
She was hailed as a valuable acquisition 
upon her first appearance last season, 
and her work this fall has gone far to 
fulfill the great promise of her début. 
In addition to the réles of Aida, Nedda, 
Sieglinde and Sophie which she sang last 
season, she has added Cio-Cio-San in 
“Butterfly,” Mathilde in “William Tell” 
and Eva in “Meistersinger,” vitalizing 
each with the spark which characterizes 
the truly, fine artist. As a member of 
the Ravinia Opera Company in Chicago 
last summer, she added to her triumphs, 
notably with performances of Tosca and 
Mimi, two of her favorite rd6les. 

In the several important concert en- 
gagements which she has fulfilled this 
season, Miss Rethberg has shown that 
she is equally fine in this field as she is 
in opera, She sang in the first American 


performance of Pfitzner’s “Von Deut- 
scher Seele,” given by the Society of the 
Friends of Music, and has sung with 
both the Boston and New York Sym- 
phonies with conspicuous success. 

Miss Rethberg had a_ remarkable 
career in Europe before coming to this 


country. She entered the Dresden Con- 
servatory when seventeen, and a few 
years ago made her operatic début. She 


won the approval of Richard Strauss as 
the Kaiserin in the German premiére of 
“Frau ohne Schatten,” and so impressed 
the late Artur Nikisch with her art that 
he engaged her for a special New Year’s 
concert in the Leipzig Gewandhaus in 
1921. She took part in the first German 
performances of Mascagni’s ‘Piccolo 
Marat” and also of Brandt-Buys’ “Man 
in the Moon,” and has appeared with out- 
standing success at the Opera in Chris- 
tiania. 

Miss Rethberg brings to her work a 
voice of singular loveliness and fresh- 
ness and an engaging seas 

C. A. 





EARS of study and prac- 
W in of developing tech- 
nique and artistry, form the 
rough, difficult pathway that 
must be followed to attain 
greatness. Yet the pianist still 
must have a perfect instrument 
with which to interpret his 
every mood, and give full play 
to the genius that is in him. 
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An Instrument Worthy of the Artist 
e 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, INC. 
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WEAVE R 


He finds a truly worthy in- 
strument in the Weaver Piano. 

Generations of study and 
endeavor, of research and test- 
ing, of selecting and rejecting, 
have gone into its production. 
The Weaver Piano is an artis- 
tic triumph on whose perform- 
ance musicians’ reputations 
may safely rest. 
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Songs and Piano Pieces Make Up Attractive Budget 


congregation. 





THE 
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O find a group of sacred songs different from the general run 
is something of an event and deserves consideration. 
doubtedly our composers of devotional music have been, and 
are, influenced by the fashion and by the taste of the average 
This is shown in the fact that most of them 
can and do write much better secular music than devotional. 


Un- 


In “This Do in Memory of Me,” “When the Spirit Listens,” “Hear, O God!” 


“Unworthy” and “Eestasy,” by Lode- 
wyk Mortelmans (Composers’ Music 
Corporation), the composer has evident- 
ly made no concessions either to the 


church soloist or the congregation. 
His music is certainly devotional, the 
rhythms sustained and dignified, the 


harmonies full and virile, and there is a 
commendable avoidance of the trifling 
and sentimental. Soloists and organists 
who are fortunate enough to be able to 
eschew the revival-hymn type of music 
should investigate all five. D. 


* * * 


A Treasure A new addition to the 


Book of Musicians’ Library 
Italian Song (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston) is al- 


ways a noteworthy event in the an- 
nals of music publishing. The latest 
volume of this celebrated series is 
Volume I of “Early Italian Songs and 
Airs.” For lovers of pure melody, in 
appropriate setting, this collection is a 
treasure-book. Piano accompaniments of 
rare distinction adorn the favorite old 
tunes, thereby making the songs worthy 
of the attention of every serious artist 
and student. ‘ 

Despite the scholastic assurance of the 
piano settings provided by Pietro Flor- 
idia, all of the beautiful, unsophisticated 
character of the work remains unspoiled. 
This preservation of the primitive pur- 
ity of the original melodies denotes a 
lofty musicianship on the part of the 


editor. The settings are modern, en- 
gaging and ingenuously simple—the 


disarming kind of simplicity which is 
lofty art. Mr. Floridia deserves the 
highest praise for his work in this direc- 
tion. In selecting his material from the 
mass of existing collections, Mr. Floridia 
was assisted by William Arms Fisher. 

Mr. Floridia explains that “special 
researches for this edition have been 
made at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, at the Biblioteca del Real Con- 
servatorio Giuseppe Verdi in Milan, at 
the Library of Congress in Washington 
through the courtesy of Carl Engel, at 
the Boston Public Library, and in par- 
ticular at the New York Public Library 
with the diligent and tireless assistance 
of Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the 
Music Division, whose help is here most 
gratefully acknowledged by the editor. 
It is through his kindness that difficult 
researches have been successfully made 
and more than fifty photostats taken of 
works by Caccini, Monteverde, Caris- 
simi, Cesti, Steffani and Scarlatti. 
Many of the pieces obtained in that way 
have hitherto been accessible only in 
such expensive publications as the re- 
markable and valuable Austrian and 
German series of Denkmdler der Tun- 
kunst.” 

Several of the songs are intended for 
concert transcriptions because of the 
more difficult character of the piano ac- 
companiment. Excellent English trans- 
lations have been provided by Charles 
Fonteyn Manney and Constance Purdy. 
All in all, this volume is an indispensable 
part of the library of the musician. 

H. 


* * * 


Three anthems by John 
Prindle Scott, ar- 
ranged by George M. 
Vail and recently is- 
sued in the “Blue Octavo Series” (Har- 
old Flammer), will be of interest to 
choirmasters. They are entitled “Come, 


Some Anthems 
of Recent 
Issue 





Ye Thankful People”; “Ride on, Ride 
on!” and “Sun of My Soul.” The first 
is for tenor or soprano solo, quartet and 
chorus of mixed voices; the second may 
be sung either by a male quartet or 
chorus, and the last mentioned has a 
soprano and alto duet, soprano or tenor 
solo, trio and quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices. All are good example of Mr. 
Scott’s ability as a composer of sacred 
numbers. 

From the same press there is also an 
anthem for mixed chorus with soprano 
and bass solos by Stanley T. Reiff, en- 
titled “Sing and Rejoice,” and a good 
example of James H. Rogers’ work in an 
arrangement by George M. Vail of his 


“Awake, Put on Strength,” for four- 
part chorus or quartet of men’s voices. 
* ok ak 
H. Scott- H. Scott-Baker has 
Baker's “In written some good 
Tudor piano music in his 
Times” Suite, “From Tudor 
Times” (London: EIl- 


kin & Co.), yet one has the feeling that 
he has not selected the best medium for 
his pieces. Probably a light orchestra- 
tion would have set them off to better 
advantage; given them a more brilliant 
coloring than the piano affords. Be- 
cause there is something of monotony in 
their development, though they are not 
over-long in actual number of pages. 

There is a quaint touch of old English 
in them that appeals and a skillful han- 
dling of the material that will interest 
pianists who are not on the lookout for 
virtuoso pieces alone. There are three 
numbers in the set: “Maggiolata,” 


“Galliard” and “Aylesbury Fair.” 

“Ex humo ad Just what the musical 
Sidera,”” via significance of Fran- 
the Piano cesco Santoliquido’s pi- 

ano piece, “Ex humo 
ad Sidera . . .” (London: J. & W. 


Chester), would be without the fillip to 
the imagination furnished by the title 
it is difficult to surmise. There is fre- 
quent change of mood and much ado 
(whether or not about nothing we leave 
to others to decide). The composer dis- 
arms us at times, as when, for example, 
he marks an Agitato e tumultuoso pas- 
sage, “L’ultimo terribile abisso.” How- 
ever, it all ends happily in a seven-bar 
phrase, largo e solenne, quasi organo. 


* O* 


Edgar Belmont Smith 
has made a neat and 
smooth-flowing song of 
his own words, “‘By the 
Wandering Waters,” a Song of Medita- 
tion” (G. Schirmer). It has a running, 
liquid accompaniment, floating a pleasant 
melody, and the whole is well and effec- 
tively written for high voice. “A Pro- 
file,’ words and music by Florence Parr 
Gere, rises slowly and persistently to a 


Four Songs in 
as Many 
Moods 


good climax. In this, too, there is a 
flowing accompaniment that develops 


into a series of chords, supporting the 
final climax. This song, too, is for high 
voice and possesses real merit. Of about 
equal merit is Reva Marie Tonnele’s 
“Thrush in the Moonlight,” dedicated to 
Sue Harvard. Witter Bynner has done 
the poem and there are two keys. Elsa 
Gregori’s Barcarolle has the customary 
rhythmic swing. “A Yesterday,” by 
Clara Edwards, from the same publish- 
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ers as all the deena: is a sentimental 
little number. It will no doubt find a 
number of admirers. 


cd * * 
“From Old A set of pieces for the 
and New piano, by David Se- 


queira, entitled “From 
Old and New Spain” 
(The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.), contains music of average 
worth and possesses a certain amount 
of rhythmic interest. The pieces have 
the merit of being well varied in mood 
and make good teaching material of a 
type, inasmuch as there are many pas- 
sages that might be used for technical 
development. The individual titles are 
“Moorish Legend,” Minuetto, “La Fil- 
gran” (a gavotte), and “The Jester.” 


Spain,” by 
David Sequeira 


* * * 


much to ad- 
“Huit Poé- 


There is 
mire in the 


*‘Huit Poésies,”’ 
par Raymond 


Bonheur sies” of Francis 

Jammes, set to music 
by Raymond Bonheur (Paris: Rouart 
Lerolle et Cie; New York: Fine Arts 


Importing Corporation). The composer 
is both skillful and versatile and punc- 
tiliously descriptive; but it is a cold, 
unemotional appreciation which he has 
for the poems he chooses to decorate. 
These songs should not be passed over 
by the serious singer, however. They 
contain music of a high order, typically 
and unmistakably French, and possess- 
ing that facility of technic which is 
shared by nearly all French song writers 
of any consequence. 


* * 


Three “Songs of Child- 
hood,” by Granville 
Bantock (London: EI- 
kin & Co.; New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.), 
have the titles “Babyland,” “Lullaby” 
and “Dream Merchandise.” Everything 
this composer writes has something in it 
that is worth while, and these songs, 
while they do not rank with his best, are 
no exception to the rule. He has caught 
the spirit of Graham Robertson’s verses 
so happily, in his quiet, dreamy rhythms 
and melodies, that the attention and in- 
terest is held to the end. “Lullaby” is 
highly original and _ attractive and 


“Songs of 
Childhood,” by 
Granville 
Bantock 


ST 


“Dream Merchandise” is ene 
verting, with its sinuous accompani 
that floats off into the land of ; 
This number is issued in three keys 
others in two. 


* * * 
A New Song Roland Farley’s 
by Roland put of compositio: 
Farley slow and _ steady. 
seems, wisely, to 


fer quality to quantity, and a succ 
of which he has had several—in no 
induces him to rush into print. 

latest song is entitled “Then and N 
(G. Schirmer) and opens in a mo 
plangent exaltation, contrasting fi 
with the ending. Mr. Farley poss 
a nice sense of values and a penetr: 


regard for the spirit of the text, an 
has a fund of rich melody. This sor 
for high voice. Ss. 
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ve in Autumn,” “O, That I Were the 
ite Moon” and “Reich’ Mir die Rote 
ale Deiner Liebe,” with resonant 
e and fine powers of expression. 
played a lLarghetto and 
with Mme. Stein-Schneider 
the piano. As encore, he gave a fine 
-adle Song,” in which the composer’s 
- for simple and eloquent melody was 


rantelle, 


| exhibited. Mme. Roeseler gained 
especial success in six numbers, 
vening,” “Thoughts,” “Longing,” 


illaby,” “Rain Song” and “Er ist’s.” 
This excellent artist should be heard 
» re often in concert. Miss Lovell, who 

. been heard in a number of concerts 
in the past, possesses a quite unusually 
developed coloratura voice. In a “Bird 
S 2 and a series of “Waltzes of 
Spring” of Straussian lilt, the young 
ist showed possibilities of an interest- 
o future. 
Mme. Stein-Schneider, who was accom- 
panist for all the numbers, is a composer 
of ‘ ae her writing for the voice in the 

eder style being usually very apt and 
expressive. She is the author of several 
of the poems which she has set to music. 


R. M. K. 
Elly Ney in Brahms Program 


Piano programs made up exclusively 
of Brahms’ music are rare in our concert 
halls, and perhaps it is just as well. 
Still, Elly Ney succeeded in impart- 
ing much of interest and appeal to her 
all-Brahms’ list at her Aeolian Hall re- 
cital—her second this season—on Wed- 
nesday of last week. The weather took 
on something of the mood and color of 
the great gray German’s music; the mist 
curtaining the wet streets lent a somber 
touch such as Brahms often puts into 
his pages. 

There was good measure in Mme. Ney’s 
program, and, all things considered, sur- 
prising variety. The four Ballads, Op. 

began the afternoon’s business, the 


al 
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sion is lost, almost belongs, regret- 
ably, to a generation which seems to 
be vanishing. 
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famous “Edward” forming the first item. 
These were played with clear, warm and 


singing tone, the figurations finely 
chiselled and the dramatic aspects ad- 
mirably preserved. Similar qualities 


distinguished the artist’s performance of 
the Waltzes, Op. 39, the four pieces, com- 
prising Op. 119 (Intermezzo in B Minor, 
E Minor and C Major, Rhapsodie in E 
Flat Major), and the noble Sonata in F 
Minor, Op. 5. The recitalist was vigor- 
ously applauded by an audience oy 
size. » » 


Olga Steeb’s Recital 


Olga Steeb chose a program of stand- 
ard composition for her first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week, the major works 
being the Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata 
and Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations, 
while Brahms and Liszt provided the 
remaining numbers. 

The Los Angeles pianist gave ample 
proof in the course of the afternoon of 
the possession of a keenly sensitive 
musical nature and an excellent equip- 
ment of artistic resources. Content not 
to force her instrument beyond its capac- 
ity to yield a purely musical response, 
she succeeded in producing a tone of good 
quality and warmth of color throughout, 
while technical dexterity of a high order 
and admirable evenness of finger de- 
velopment found a particularly happy 
vehicle in the Beethoven Variations. 
This work and Liszt’s ‘‘Waldesrauschen 
played with much delicacy and charm, 
marked the pianist’s highest achieve- 
ments of the afternoon. Her playing 
of the Brahms Rhapsodies in G Minor 
and B Minor was rather too Chopinesque 
in spirit, the essentially virile fibre of 
these compositions being weakened by 
excessive rubato. A gratifyingly cordial 
audience stayed for several extra num- 
bers at the end. Bi. d. 


Salvi and Duncan Dancers 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, and the Duncan 
Dancers appeared in a joint recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 6, 
for the benefit of the House of Rest for 
Consumptives at Inwood. Mr. Salvi did 
some very remarkable playing and was 
the recipient of prolonged applause from 
an enthusiastic audience. One of his 
most successful numbers was a transcrip- 
tion of Chopin’s posthumous Fantaisie 
Impromptu. His own version of the 
gavotte, ‘““Amaryllis,” was also given with 
much charm, in spite of the fact that 
it was listed as a minuet. Debussy’s 
“The Fountain” displayed the tonal pos- 
sibilities of the instrument to great ad- 
vantage. Other numbers were a Nor- 
wegian Ballad by Poenitz, Impromptu by 
Schuecker and an Etude by Tedeschi. 
There were also numerous encores. 

The Duncan Dancers were seen in solo 
and ensemble numbers for the most part 
to music by Chopin, admirably played on 
the piano by Max Rabinowitsch. 

J. a Be 


Biltmore Musicale 


The third Friday Morning Biltmore 
Musicale was given on Dec. 7 by Lisa 


Roma, soprano; Charles Hackett, tenor, 
and Lionel Tertis, viola player, with 
Solon Alberti as accompanist. Miss 


Roma was heard in “Pleurez, mes Yeux!” 


from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and a group 
of songs. Mr. Hackett sang “Ah! Leéve- 
toi” from “Romeo and Juliet,” and later 
a group of songs in English, French and 
Italian. Mr. Tertis gave numbers by 
Sulzer, Wolstenholme, Marais and him- 
self, and ended the program with Mr. 
Hackett in a group which included Du- 
pare’s “Extase,” an old English song and 
a Fifteenth Century “Minnelied.” All 
three artists were called upon for several 
encores after each group. J. A. H. 


Elshuco Trio Plays Brahms 


Five trios are included in the rich 
legacy left to modern chamber music by 
Johannes Brahms, but only three of the 
five were written for the most common 
trio combination of violin, ’cello and 
piano. These three, listed in the numeri- 
cal order of his works as Op. 8, Op. 87 
and Op. 101, are all rich in subtle musical 
thought, in highly finished workmanship, 
in Brahmsian eloquence, requiring for 
adequate performance the finest coopera- 
tion of executants of unusual skill and 
finesse in ensemble playing. 

These three Brahms trios made up the 
unusual program of the Elshuco Trio’s 
first subscription concert of the season, 
given in Aeolian Hal] on Friday evening, 
Dec. 7. The last, Op. 101, in C Minor, 
was played first. Then came the earliest, 
the B Major Trio, in the new version 


which the composer made late in life, 
and the C Major Trio, Op. 87, ended the 
program. All were played not merely ade- 
quately, but eloquently—indeed, superb- 
ly, with a purity of intonation, a tonal 
balance, a perfection of ensemble, a 
breadth and distinction of style, and an 
insight and understanding that made the 
whole evening’s performance of dis- 
tinguished excellence. The Elshuco men 
—Willem Willeke, ’cellist and leader of 
the group, and his younger associates, 
William Kroll, violinist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist—have been playing to- 
gether for several years and have de- 
veloped into one of America’s finest 
chamber music organizations; one of the 
few whose playing always provides un- 
alloyed delight. 

A large audience voted this concert a 
delectable treat by frequent and ardent 
applause and by remaining to recall 
the players ten times after the program 
ended. G. W. H 


Katherine Bacon Plays 


The first recital of the season by 
Katherine Bacon was given in Aeolian 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. This 
pianist has made a fine impression by 
intelligent conception and dependable ex- 
ecutive powers in her recitals in recent 
years, and her work last week was of 
excellent quality. Handel’s Sonata in 
D Major was played with good adher- 
ence to the spirit of the work—sustained 
beauty of piano style and clean-cut, in- 
cisive technic. Her performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” was a delightful pro- 
jection of the beloved work, of suitable 
lightness and charm, yet of fine sonority. 
The pianist’’s best contribution, however, 
was probably in three pieces from the 
“Tberia” of Albeniz, the fascinating and 
brilliant rhythms of which were inimit- 
ably portrayed. A closing Chopin group 
included the Valse in A Flat, Op. 42; 
Nocturne in F, Op. 15, No. 1; the Etude 
in G Sharp Minor, Op. 25, the ‘“Post- 
humous” Etude and the familiar Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor. Several encores were 
added in the course of the program. 

R. M. K. 


De Gogorza in Recital 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, made one 


of his all too rare appearances in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 9, 
and treated his audience to an artis- 


tic feast. It was an afternoon ot 
sheer delight, in which the noted bari- 
tone seemed to take special pleasure in 
exhibiting the many sides of his fine art. 
Not only in voice and style was he the 
supreme artist, but he presented a pro- 
gram as memorable as was his delivery 
of %. 

Beginning with an aria from Gluck’s 
“Tphigénie,’” Mr. de Gogorza sang four 
songs from the Basque Provinces; three 
songs by Brahms; two choice songs by 
Debussy; a group of six numbers by the 
Spaniard, de Falla, and songs in English 
by Homer, O’Hara, Cyril Scott and 
Frank Bridge. Each number glowed 
from the touch of the singer’s art, but 
it was the songs by the Spaniard that 
stood out as the most _ interesting 
of the afternoon. The latter has made 
powerful music in these songs; at least, 
so they sounded when sung by Mr. de 
Gogorza. “Jota” and “Polo” seemed 
the most noteworthy, and “Nana,” 
a deliciously sung lullaby, was demanded 
over again. Of the English group, 
Homer’s Requiem was re-sung, and “The 
Devon Maid” and “Love Went a-Riding” 
by Bridge were particularly effective. 

There were numerous encores at the 
close, including the inevitable ‘La 
Paloma” and “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” The baritone was heard by 
a large audience that included many 
well-known artists. Helen Winslow was 
a superb accompanist. = &. 


Augusta Lenska, South African con- 
tralto, who will be heard in America next 
season, won a success in a recent appear- 
ance in concert at Ascona, Lago Mag- 
giore, Italy. 


WEEK FILLED WITH 
MUSIC IN BUFFALO 


Orpheus and Choral Club 


Open Season— Visiting and 
Local Artists Heard 
By Frank W. Balch 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 9.—John Mce- 
Cormack, Ethel Leginska, Cecil Fanning, 
Jeanette Vreeland and a number of local 
artists rounded out an eventful musical 
week in Buffalo. 

John McCormack, presented = on 
Thanksgiving night by Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith, local manager, was heard by an 
immense audience in Elmwood Music 
Hall. In an elaborate program that was 
extended to twice its listed length by 
encores, Mr. McCormack thrilled all 
hearers. Irish folk-songs were sung 
as only he can sing them, and there 
were also Italian airs, Handel, Schubert, 
Rachmaninoff and Elgar compositions, 
and a group of modern songs. Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneide1 
accompanist, were the assisting artists. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, was presented 
in a private musicale by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Brewster Mathews to an audi- 
ence of their friends at the Playhouse, 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 4. 

The Saturday afternoon concert under 
auspices of the Chromatic Club at the 
Playhouse on Dec. 1 introduced Mrs. 
Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, Buffalo 
mezzo-soprano, and C. Wendell Keeney, 


pianist, making his first local appear- 
ance. Mrs. Stranahan pleased with 
three groups of songs, encores being 


Keeney dis- 
varied list 


demanded after each, Mr. 
closed fine technique in a 
of works. 

The Orpheus Society, John Lund, con- 
ductor, and the. Buffalo Choral Club, 
composed of women, led by William 
Benbow, opened their seasons on Mon- 
day, Nov. 26. In Elmwood Music Hall 
the Orpheus drew another great audi- 
ence. The Orpheus Orchestra played 
Herbert, Drigo and Hadley numbers. 
John lLund’s arrangement for male 
voices of the finale to the first act of 
“Lohengrin,” brought a great demon- 
stration, and works by Mendelssohn, 
Hegar and Koschat-Brewer were sung 
superbly. Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, 
hitherto unknown in Buffalo, was the 
soloist and with a charming group of 
songs and several encores won a veri- 
table ovation. Ralph Leon Trick 
provided fine accompaniments for soloist 
and chorus. 


Rearrangement of the dates originally 
planned for the Greensboro, N. C., Fes- 
tival next April, has enabled the Com- 
mission to obtain the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony as one of the leading attractions. 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, has _ been 
engaged as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in New Haven, Conn., on Jan. 25. 
He will also give a recital at Yale 
University during the season. 





Fania Bossak 


Russian Mezzo-Soprano 


has returned after two years’ study 
in Europe, and will resume teaching 
at her new studio at 


22 West 95th St.. N. Y. C. 


Mme. Bossak is the exponent of the 


Lilli Method. 


Voice trial by appointment only 
Phone Riverside 0344 
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INDIANAPOLIS.—Cleon Colvin, Agnes 
McKeon, Mrs. Nola Reeder, and Eleanor 
Tracy gave a program for the Zeta 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, 
at the home of Mrs. Lee Strong recently. 

* * * 


MONTEVIDEO, MINN.—The Montevideo 
Orchestra has been reorganized for the 
season with a membership of thirty-five 
musicians, and a series of fifteen con- 
certs has been planned. 

* ok * 

SIBLEY, JowA.—Business men _ of 
Sibley have raised a fund of $1,100 to- 
ward the support of the Municipal Band, 
which has recently been organized with 
a membership of twenty-five experienced 
musicians. 


~*~ * * 
GowRIE, IowA.—The Gowrie-Lanyon 
Orchestra, as it has formerly been 


known, made up of musicians resident 

in the two towns, has been reorganized, 

and hereafter is to be called “‘Anderson’s 

Symphony Orchestra.” 
* K * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Recent programs at 
Reed College have been given by Helen 
Caples, Cecilia Tenney, Henri Arcand 
and Gordon Soule, pianists; William 
Robinson Boone and Alice Johnson, 
organists; Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, 
and Dorothy Wickham, soprano. 

OK * 


DALLAS, TEXx.—Margaret  Blanken- 
ship, pianist, who has recently returned 
from two years of study in New York, 
was presented by Mrs. James Harvey 
Cassidy in a most enjoyable recital in 
the ballroom of Stoneleigh Court on 
Nov. 7. s¢e 


JENKINTOWN, PA.—Mathilde Soper, 
pupil of Emma Warde Ryder, gave a 








piano recital in the Beechwood School 
Auditorium recently, playing works by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Leschetizky and Rachmaninoff in a 
worthy manner. She was assisted by 
Agnes Reaser Wallace, soprano. 
* * * 

TAMA, IowA.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave a concert of works by Ameri- 
can composers as a benefit for the 


extension service of the State Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. The same 
society will give a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” in the Christmas 
season. + « * 


GRAND RaApIps, MIcH.—Paul Gold- 
thwaite, formerly municipal organist of 
St. Paul, has been engaged as organist 
for the first few months after the dedi- 
cation of the new $50,000 organ in the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church. 
Friends of the church have guaranteed 
a salary of $5,000 a year for ten years 
for the permanent organist, when 
selected. 

* * * 

CANTON, OHIO.—Mrs. W. F. Rehbein 
has been elected president and Mrs. R. 
E. Heckeman corresponding secretary of 
the Canton Ladies’ Chorus. Leslie D. 
Hanson, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Canton, has instituted a 
special course in the schools whereby 
pupils who cannot afford to pay for pri- 
vate lessons can obtain musical instruc- 
tion at twenty-five cents a lesson. 

ok ok * 


KERMAN, CAL.—The Woman’s Music 
Club, meeting in the music room of the 
Kerman High School, began its new 
season auspiciously with a program 
devoted to the life and compositions of 


Ethelbert Nevin, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. O. N. Glim. Myrtle Molle 
gave a short talk on the ‘Development 
of Music in America,” and Virginia 
Ballaseyus of Fowler played two violin 
numbers. ¢¢e 


St. Louis.—An interesting series of 
studio class meetings has recently been 
instituted at Ottmar Moll’s’ School. 
These serve to strengthen the player’s 
assurance and deportment and at the 
same time to fulfill a critical need. 
Associated with Mr. Moll in his work 
are Ernst Kron, Lucille Cook, Katherine 
Pfeiffer, and Carl Wilhelm Kern and 
Ida Missildine have charge of the 
theory and harmony departments. 


se « *& 


CINCINNATI.—A string quartet com- 
posed of Robert Perutz, Ottilie Reiniger, 
Peter Froelich, and D. Danczowski, 
assisted by Dr. Karol Liszniewski, gave 
a successful ensemble evening at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory on Nov. 20. 
The program comprised string quartets 
by Boccherini and Edgar _ Stillman- 
Kelley and a Dvorak Trio. Mr. Kelley 
was present and was called on to share 


in the enthusiastic applause that 
greeted the performance of his work. 
* K * 


BANGOR, ME.—A program devoted to 
the life and works of Schumann was 
given by the Schumann Club on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 21, at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms, under the direction 
of Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, contralto, 
president of the Club. A _ paper on 
Schumann’s life was read by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Donovan. The soloists were 
Mrs. Carrie O. Newman and Mrs. Roscoe 
H. Wing, contraltos. The accompanists 





were Marion Stanhope and Ellen 


Peterson. 
a oe * 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—The fi: 
Skidmore College Faculty Recital of t 
season, given recently in College Ha 
provided rare musical pleasure for 
very large and appreciative audien. 
It brought before the local public Jose; 
Kreinin, violinist; Louis Edgar Joh 
pianist, and Stanley Porter Trusse] 
head of the vocal department, for t 
first time since they joined the facu! 
of the college. Mrs. W. Bryar Whit 
contralto, and Miriam Pitts, organi 
local favorites of old, also took part 
the interesting program. 

* * * 


SEATTLE.—La Boheme Music Cl) 
met on Nov. 17 at the home of M: 
J. S. Harrison, the program of t 
evening being given by Mrs. Channi: 
Prichard, Mrs. James G. Boswell, Lu 
Shepard Johnson, Doris Edgerton, 1) 
H. C. Crothers, Mrs. J. S. Harris 
and Mrs. F. N. Rhodes. The acco: 
panists were Mrs. Johnson and Hel 
Wilkins Barwick. Paul Pierre McNee 
presented his advanced pupils in th 
third piano musicale on Nov. 13, t! 
program being given by Rhea Kessle 
Helen Hoska, Lenore Hartline ani 
Elizabeth Nielson. Concerts of pia 
music were also given recently by pupi 
of Mildred Langer and by those of Orri 
V. Stapp. 

* ok * 

LINCOLN, NeEB.—The first Universit 
School of Music faculty concert of th 
season was given by Fred Cardin, vio 
linist; Herbert Gray, ’cellist, and th 
Cardin String Quartet, assisted by) 
Marguerite Klinker and Katherin 
Kimball, pianists, at the Universit) 
Temple Theater. Mr. Cardin displayed 
beautiful style in Tartini’s Sonata in G 
Minor, a group of solos, and an origina 
transcription of a Cree War Dance, 
built on a melody recorded and hai 
monized by Thurlow Lieurance. M1) 
Gray made his first Lincoln appearanc: 
and won many friends by the excellence 
of his performance. The Cardin String 
Quartet, assisted by Miss Klinker, gav 
a fine performance of the Navratil-Kar'! 
Piano Quartet, Op. 17. 
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Solon Alberti 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 
Exponent of 


LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 24th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 

Teacher of the Art of a 

57 West 75th Street, New ook 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
































English 
1! West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Oudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Stucio open under assistant teachers until August 1st. 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 








Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 


85th St. 





Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 





Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 2632 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan era Company 
251 West 8Ist St., New York. Endicott 7897 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
9 W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 























. v. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 75 
New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidl, 
Morini, George Hamlin and George Meader. 
Studio: 306 East [5th St. Lexington 5477 

















Earle Laros 
‘Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Encicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St. ew York 
Telephone Circle 3560 











° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Carmen Reuben Mezzo Soprano 
Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 

Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singiag 
Studio, 144 Hast 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York | 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont 3912 

















Phone 
Circle 5420 





Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Vote PP ay 
t) ‘ur 
170 West 72nd St. . New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Helen Moss 


Exponent of La Forge-Berumen Studios 
PIANIST—A CCOMPANIST 
Students Accepted 
Studio: 14 West 68th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 8993 


Raymond Nold 


Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
Church of S —o hog N Y 
urch of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 























Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPA NIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 








Charles Tamme | 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 


Recommended by N. Y. Evening Mail 
Succeeds where others fail 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
FitzRoy 3701 


Frank Woelber  vio.inist 


Authorized Sapopens of Goby Eberhardt Methoeé 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 

Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interferenee 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 

Phone—Endicott 2779 
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MONTEMEZZI, the 


» ... -zzi, formerly Catherine Leith of 
2 N York, came to this country by the 
( e Rosso, which docked on Dec. 6. 
Th. composer disclaimed all intention of 
hy. ness and said that he was here sim- 
ply for a three months’ pleasure trip. 
> “\mericans go to Europe for relaxa- 
> tion.’ said Mr. Montemezzi, “so why 
hould not we Europeans come to Amer- 
‘or the same reason? I shall do some 
> work, of course, while I am here. A 
composer must always be at work, and I 
am deep in a new opera founded on Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre’s novel, ‘Paul and 
Virginia.’ I have only just begun it, 
but | hope to get it finished next winter. 
It is a wonderful subject and capable of 
qa far greater variety of treatment than 
one would imagine at first glance. 
“T read the story once when on a jour- 
ney and was immediately impressed with 


ENT UN MULAN THT 
,\LO Italian 
i I mposer, accompanied by Mrs. Mon- 

at, 


alo Montemezzi, Here for Winter, 


Tells of Plan for “Paul and Virginia’ 


ih 


PEO 


its possibilities for operatic treatment 
The libretto is in three acts and is by 
Renatd Simoni and Giuseppe Adami. 
Adami, you may remember, was _ the 
librettist of Puccini’s ‘I] Tabarro” and 
Vittadini’s ‘Anima Allegra.’ 

“T am greatly interested in the work 
because there is such a tremendous op- 
portunity for contrast in the music, the 
pure, simple, brother-and-sister love of 
the two characters which they later dis- 
cover to be the elemental passion. I! 
could not treat it as I did the love in 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ you see. My idea 
is to keep it all very simple except in a 
few places, such as the moment of dis- 
covery of the passion that each has for 
the other, and the tempest at the end, 
which is the crash of the elements. 
Then, the woodland scenes with the 
sounds of nature, the birds and streams 
gives another splendid opportunity. 

“It is impossible as yet to say when 
the work will be completed or where it 
will be first produced, but I hope, as I 
said, to see it on the stage somewhere or 
other during the winter of 1924-1925.” 





SOUTH’S SUPERVISORS PLAN BIG PROGRAM 


Find Encouragement and In- 
spiration in Their Second 
Annual Conference 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 8.—The second 
annual Conference of the Southern Mu- 
sic Supervisors, held here recently, gave 
to its members pleasure, inspiration, en- 
couragement through a better under- 
standing of the method of dealing with 
the music problems of the South, and a 
determination to give music its rightful 
place in the schools of the South. 


The message contained in the ad- 
dress of D. R. Gebhart, the president, 
was made the basis of a concerted plan 
of operation that will lead to the estab- 
lishment of music in the public schools, 
the standardization of music teaching 
methods, improved music conditions in 
the normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties of the South, recognition of music 
credits from High Schools by the higher 
State institutions of learning and better 
equipped music supervisors and music 
teachers. 

The success of the Conference was due 
to a well planned program that was cen- 
tered in the Louisville schools. The of- 
ficial recognition of the Conference by 
Louisville was marked in its cordiality, 


and gracious hospitality was extended to 
the Conference members by the citizens 
of Louisville and the local committee 
composed of the members of the music 
department of the city schools and the 
faculty of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music. 

The fine type of demonstration work 
of various kinds presented by the schools 
was notable for the good tonal quality 
of the children in their singing, the 
pleasing accompaniment at the piano 
and the responsiveness and attitude of 
the pupils in their work. 

A report of the many interesting fea- 
tures of the Conference would be in- 
complete without mention of the inter- 
est centered in Caroline Bourgard, newly 
elected Director of Music of Kentucky. 

Enthusiasm and interest were evi- 
denced in the sessions of the Conference 
and its growth and development were 
noted by a membership that was almost 
double that of the first year. 

By unanimous vote the Conference 
members will meet next year at Winston- 
Salem. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1924 Conference: Alice Bivins, 
Greensboro. N. C., president; Mrs. 
Grace B. Woodman, Jacksonville, Fla., 
vice-president; Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Hen- 
derson, Tenn., secretary; Helen McBride, 
Louisville, treasurer; D. R. Gebhart, 
Nashville, Tenn., auditor; H. W. Stoph- 
fer, Baton Rouge, La., transportation 
agent; Paul Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
publicity agent; William Breach, Win- 
ston-Salem, local manager. 


Brockton Hears Pythian Glee Club 


BROCKTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—The 
Pythian Glee Club, Walter J. Dodd, 
conductor, assisted by Mme. Florence L. 
Ferrell, soprano, gave a recital Nov. 26, 
under the auspices of the Hudson Gui!d 
of the First Congregational Church. A 
feature of the program was the In- 
flammatus from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” by the Glee Club, ably assisted 
by Mme. Ferrell. Grace James proved 
an accomplished accompanist. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
VIVID “MEFISTOFELE” 


Metropolitan Company Pre- 
sents Chaliapin in Title 
Rodle—Siloti Plays 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10.—Dominating a 
‘ast almost identical with the one exhib- 





ited here in “Mefistofele’ a year ago, 
Feodor Chaliapin repeated his now 
familiar triumph in the title réle of 


Boito’s episodic opera. He was enthusi- 
astically received by the large audience 
assembled in the Academy of Music, last 
Tuesday evening, for the third perform- 
ance in the Metropolitan series. 

Without Chaliapin, “Mefistofele” would 
almost certainly be relegated to a closed 
chapter in operatic history. Chaliapin 
contributes the element needed to give at 
least a semblance of cohesion to the 
Boito product. His artistry justifies the 
inclusion of “Mefistofele”’ in the modern 
repertory. He was in excellent voice on 
Tuesday night, and the sinister majesty 
of his acting was on a par with his 
creation of Boris. 

The general performance was admira- 
ble, with Beniamino Gigli as Faust; 
Frances Alda, as Marguerite; Frances 
Peralta, as Hlena; Kathleen Howard, as 
Marta, and Angelo Bada as Wayner and 
Nereo. The Metropolitan’s staging was 
notably effective and Mr. Moranzoni gave 
a forceful reading of the score. 

A standardized but none the less in- 
teresting program, was offered by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for the concerts 
in the Academy on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of last week. 

Alexander Siloti, the soloist, gave an 
authoritative and impressive reading of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, a per- 
formance marked by masterful technique, 
interpretative sincerity and imaginative 
sensibilities. 








Soprano Triumphs in South and Middle West 


Dicie 











Howell 





Soloist with Orpheus Club, 
Emery Hall, Cincinnati, O., 
Dec. 6. 


Cincinnati Post, Dec. 7th, 1923 


The concert served to introduce a new soprano 
soloist to Cincinnati in the person of Miss Dicie 
Howell. She captivated her audience. Her voice 
is of a quality especially suited to lyric songs and 
her offerings were confined largely to that class. 
Her interpretation of the Bird Song from Pagliacci 
revealed her talents in operatic work. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 7th, 1923 


Dicie Howell immediately established herself with 
a large and discriminating audience. Her voice 1s 
rich in quality, wide in range and flexible, being 
effective both in singing requiring dramatic in- 
tensity and in the the simple ballad. 
Her interpretation of the Bird Song from Pag 
the operatic 


rendition of 


her firm grip 


and the tonal 


liacci revealed upon 
style of composition beauties of her 


voice were clearly manifest 


Greenville Times, Nov. 20th, 1923 


College last night 
Dicie Howell 


1 


musician and has 


The recital at East Carolina 
was a rare treat for music lovers. 
is a great artist, a thorough 
worked constantly and intelligently to perfect her 


art. 


Concert Direction 


| go 





Again touring Middle West in April and May 


Twin-City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N. C., July 
24th, 1923 
Miss Howell sings with superb musicianship and 
absolutely projects the pure tonal beauty of 
llandel, Bach and Mozart. She does the hard 
things so well there is no way of making pre- 
dictions as to her future. She American 
songs charmingly and Irrench songs with delicacy 
Such singing contains echoes of a 


sings 


and ease. 
lovely spirit. 


Rocky Mount Eve. Mail, Nov. 10th, 1923 
DICIE HOWELL IN BRILLIANT RECITAL 


Woman’s Club Presents American Soprano in 
Most Enjoyable Recital Here 
Her voice is lyric in character, fresh and spon- 
taneous. She handled it with an ease and flexibil- 
ity that were most grateful. From the standpoint 
of interpretation the singing left little to be de- 
sired. The each song was brought 
clearly and sympathetically to the listener with a 
constant appreciation of each song’s artistic value. 
Miss Howell is more than a singer, she is a 
musician. She payed her audience the compliment 
of assuming that it appreciated and desired the 
best that she could give. Her program was there 


message of 


fore notable for its high standard, for which 
music lovers here are grateful. There is a ring 
of sincerity and love for her profession felt in this 
young artist’s work. Such characteristics spell 
for the making of the great artist. 


Salisbury Evening Post, Nov. 27th, 1923 

This young soprano is endowed with a voice of 
great beauty, a mentality of the highest order, a 
beauty of person and a graciousness and simplic- 
itv of manner, she represents the ideal artist. Her 
technique is so flawless she appears to have none, 
and her voice stands a flexible and exquisite in 
strument 


of EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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utumn’s Beauty Lures 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch to 
Country for Last Hike 





wens 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch (Right) ; 
Marie Hyde Lane, Violinist and Com- 
poser, and Her Husband, Frederick Lane 


Musicians who are interested in keep- 
ing fit might take a hint from the diary 
of Alexander Bloch, violinist, and Mrs. 
Bloch, pianist, who make use of every 
opportunity to walk in the open. They 
spent the summer in a picturesque spot 
near Lake George, where they conducted 
summer classes, and the beauty of the 
place lured them back recently for a last 
long hike and an opportunity to enjoy 
the fading splendors of autumn. Since 
reopening their New York studios, both 
artists have been occupied with a heavy 
teaching schedule. They have also ap- 
peared in several New York concerts, 
among them a program at the Civic 
Club, under the auspices of the Amnesty 
League. For several years Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch have been prominent in the music 
life of New York through their series of 
sonata recitals and will this season con- 
tinue their public work in and near New 
York. Several cities in the South have 
requested engagements and it is possible 
that they will make a short tour of that 
section in the near future. 





Noon-Day Musicale in 


Aeolian Hall 


Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, 
Ernesto Bertiimen, pianist, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, were the artists in the 
noon-day musicale in Aeolian Hall on 
Dec. 7. It was an hour of good music, 
superbly presented, and was enjoyed by 
an audience that almost filled the hall. 
The fine singing of Mr. Kraft in Rach- 
maninoft’s “In the Silent Night,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “The Nightingale and 
the Rose,” and “O quand je dors” and 
“Comment disaient-ils”’ by Liszt was 


ConalO’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
’Phone 5280 Schuyler 
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CROXTON 


Celeratura Soprane 


Coneerts—Reeitals— Receptions 
Mgt.: Standard Office 


ta Booki 
17 East 42nd Street, New Yert 
Personal Address: 
Hotel Beileclaire, New York City 


COLIN O'MORE 


TENOR 


SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Arthur & Helen Hadley 
124 West 85th Street 
New York 
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enhanced by the fine work of Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. The tenor was in 
excellent voice and sang with much 
ardor and rare artistry. He was also 
heard in three Strauss songs, a Mexican 
song arranged by Mr. La Forge, and 
“To a Messenger” by the same composer. 
Mr. La Forge was further represented 
on the program by his Valse de Concert, 
played by him and reproduced by the 
Duo-Art. Mr. Bertiimen was much ap- 
plauded for his playing of numbers by 
Handel, Debussy and Paderewski, and 
also showed his versatility by alter- 
nating with the Duo-Art in his re- 
productions of a Prelude by MacDowell 
and “Malaguena” by Albeniz. H. C. 





Risler to Play in Many Cities After First 
New York Recital 


Eduoard Risler, eminent French pi- 
anist, who arrived in America last week 
for his first tour, will fulfill many en- 
gagements in the limited time he will 
spend in this country. Following his 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 21, he will leave for two 
appearances in Montreal and concerts 
in Winnipeg, Regina and Saskatoon. He 
will conclude his tour with two solo ap- 
pearances with the Boston Symphony on 
Feb. 21 and 22. In his New York début 
Mr. Risler will play Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 53; a group of Chopin works, includ- 
ing the Fantasie, Op. 49, and a third 
group composed of compositions by Cou- 
perin, Rameau, Daquin, Chabrier, Fauré, 
Debussy, Granados, Saint-Saéns and 
Liszt. 





Farnam Begins Organ Series 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, is giv- 
ing a series of Monday evening recitals 
at the church this month. In the pro- 
gram on Dec. 17 he will play Handel’s 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat, Vierne’s First 
Symphony, and works by Yon, Herbert 
Arnold Smith and Schumann, He will 
present a special Christmas program on 
the evening of Dec. 24, playing works 
by Bach, de Maleingreau, Nicolas Le 
Begue, Yon, Franck, Pachelbel and 
Jepson. 


Berolzheimer Gives Boston Symphony 
Tickets to Guilmant Students 


City Chamberlain Berolzheimer has 
again presented seven sets of season 
tickets for the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall to the Guil- 
mant Organ School for distribution 
among the students who merit them. 
Carolyn M, Cramp, 1923 gold medal stu- 
dent of the Guilmant School, broadcast 
a recital of organ music from the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on Nov. 27. She was 
heard in a successful program before 
the Organ Players’ Club in Philadelphia 
on Dec. 2 and will shortly be heard in 
other cities. 





James G. Blaine, Jr., to Be Treasurer of 
National Music Week 


James G. Blaine, Jr., was elected treas- 
urer of the National Music Week Com- 
mittee at a luncheon given by Otto H. 
Kahn at the City Midday Club, on Dee. 6. 
E. B. Lewis was made assistant treas- 
urer and the New York Trust Company 
was chosen as the repository for the 
funds of the committee. The election of 
seventeen new members of the commit- 
tee was formally ratified and it was voted 
that an executive committee of five mem- 
bers be chosen to handle the details of 
music week organization in conjunction 
with the secretary, C. M. Tremaine. 





Robert Naylor to Give Recital 


Robert Naylor, American tenor, will 
give a recital in the Princess Theater on 
the evening of Dec. 16. With Gordon 
Laidlaw at the piano, he will sing two 
arias by Handel, Franck’s “Panis An- 
gelicus,” arias by Bizet and Verdi, two 
songs by Alvarez, numbers by Chadwick, 
Dvorak, Schubert, MacDowell, Osgood, 
Del Riego, Tosti and others. 


The advance announcement of the 
Franco-American Musical Society’s “In- 
ternational Referendum” Concert on 
Dec. 14, stated that the French American 
String Quartet would give Zoltan Ko- 
daly’s First String Quartet its local 
premiére. It was subsequently found 


that the work had already been played in 
New York. 
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Henry Moeller, Tenor, 
Forms Concert Trio, 
After Solo Successes 
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Henry Moeller 

A young singer whose progress is 
bringing him rapidly to the front is 
Henry Moeller, tenor. He has made 
steady advancement in the four years 
since he came to New York from Boston. 
He is now soloist at the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
said to be the largest of that denomi- 
nation in the world, and is scheduled 
for several important engagements this 
season. He has sung with many ora- 
torio societies and has made _ several 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony. Mr. Moeller is an _ exclusive 
artist for a prominent phonograph com- 
pany and has lately formed the Moeller 
Trio, composed of himself, his wife, 
Ruth Stickney Moeller, an accomplished 
violinist, and Marion Carley, pianist. 
Since he has been in New York, Mr. 
Moeller has studied with Isadore Luck- 
stone and is now working with Enrico 
Rosati. 





Buck Pupils Give Program 


Pupils of Dudley Buck gave an hour 
of music at his studio on the evening 
of Dec. 4. The program, which included 
works of Handel, Mana Zucca, Four- 
drain, Sibella, Stickles, Rogers, Siemonn, 
Ware, Reddick, Curran, Ferrata and 
others, was given by Frank E. Forbes, 
Valerie McLaughlin, Elbridge B. 
Sanchez and Adelaide de Loca in an 
artistic manner. Elsie T. Cowen was at 
the piano. Mr. Buck gave a short taik 
on vocal theories and principles. 





LaForge and Beraimen Honored by Club 


Frank LaForge and Ernesto Beru- 
men were guests of honor at the Amer- 
ican Composers’ afternoon given by the 
Madrigal Club recently. An_inter- 
esting program was presented by Erin 
Ballard, pianist, and Grace Divine, con- 
tralto, whose beautiful voice was heard 
to good advantage in three Mexican 
folk-songs arranged by Mr. LaForge. 


Warford Pupil Fulfills Engagements 


Margaret Haase, pupil from Claude 
Warford’s studios, was engaged as 
soloist by the S&angerbund at the 
Masonic Temple in Brooklyn on Dec. 13. 
Recent appearances by Miss Haase were 
for the Daughters of the Empire State 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in October, for 
the Marquette Club at Hotel Plaza on 
Nov. 5 and for the Writers’ Club of 
Brooklyn on Nov. 10. 








Composers’ Guild to Feature American 
Works 


Compositions by members of the tech- 
nical board of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild, Inc., will make up the 
program at the second subscription con- 
cert of the Guild at the Vanderbilt The- 
ater on Jan. 138. The program will be 
devoted chiefly to made-in-New York 
music and will include a new _ work, 
“Octandre” by Edgar Varése, chairman 
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of the board; a new work for smal! 
chestra and soprano solo, “A Voice ¢ 
ing in the Wilderness” by Carl Rugg 
a new work for small orchestra 
Carlos Salzedo and Five Pieces 
string quartet by Alfredo Casella. 
Varese work is scored for woodwii 
brasses and a single stringed do 
bass, eight instruments in all, to re; 
sent a flower with eight pistils. G: 
Torpadie will sing the solo in the R 
gles work, accompanied by flute, o 
clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trum 
string sextent and piano. 
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Friends of Music to Give Special 
Beethoven Program 


The Society of the Friends of M) 
will present an all-Beethoven prog: 
in honor of that master’s birthday 
its‘concert in the Town Hall on Dec. 


Less familiar works will be given, 
cluding the “Namenfeier” Overture, | 
C Minor Piano Concerto, which will }) 
played by Harold Bauer, and the Chora! 
Fantasy, which will enlist the sup) 
of Mr. Bauer, the chorus and the orc! 
tra. The program will be conducted 
Artur Bodanzky. For the program in the 
Town Hall on Jan. 13 Mr. Bodanzky 
made a special revision of England’s « 
est opera, Purcell’s “Dido and A®neas.” 
which was composed about 1680 and wa 
unknown in its entirety until a fi 
years ago. The soloists and orches! 
will be taken from the Metropolita: 
Opera Company. 





S. Constantino Yon Presents Pupil 


S. Constantino .Yon entertained 
large number of guests in his Carnegi 
Hall studios in honor of his pupil Calista 
Rogers, soprano, on the afternoon 
Dec. 5. Miss Rogers, who has accom- 
plished all her study with Mr. Yon, gav 
a successful recital in the Town Hal! 
recently and will leave soon for Europ: 
to continue her career. She was heard 
in two groups of songs, one composed 
of Elizabethan airs by Philip Rossete 
and John Dowland, and the other of 
three songs by Pizzetti. She disclosed 
exceptional ability as an interpretativ 
artist and a voice of wide range, musi- 
cal quality and considerable flexibility. 
She is above all a serious musician wh 
does not follow the beaten path in the 
making of her programs. She was abl} 
accompanied by Harriet Morgan 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs 
Giovanni Martinelli and Mr. and Mrs. 
Giuseppe De Luca. G. F. B. 


Gigli Sings New Goldman Song 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, scored a success 
in a new song by Edwin Franko Gold 
man, entitled “Mother,” at a banquet i! 
honor of Sophie Irene Loeb, writer and 
social worker, at the Hotel Biltmore r 
cently. The song was composed espe- 
cially for the occasion to words writte! 
by Miss Loeb. Mr. Gigli sang the song 
in English and it made a deep impressio! 
on the 2000 persons present. 





[Continued on page 39] 
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[Continued from page 38] 
HAGEMANS ENTERTAIN 


Conductor and Coach Introduces New 


Tenor at Musicale 


Richard Hageman, formerly conduc- 
tor of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies, and Mrs. Hageman 


vave a reception and musicale at their 
yew York studio-residence on West 
Kighty-sixth Street on the afternoon of 
Dec. 2. Many persons prominent in the 
sical world were present, including 
.opold Auer, Mme. Charles Cahier and 

Miss Cahier, Toscha Seidel and Mrs. 
Seidel, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schwarz, 
Claire Dux, Andres de Segurola, Mr. 
and Mrs. Miguel Fleta, Marie Tiffany, 
Cecil Arden, Leonard Liebling, Consuelo 
and Maria Escobar, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Freemantel, Sam Franko, M. B. 
Swaab, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Longone, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Thorner, William Simmons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Salmond, Oscar Saenger, 
Ethel Dobson, John Majeski, Berta 
Crawford, Emilie Frances Bauer, A. 
Buzzi-Peccia, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh 
Haensel, Mrs. Jessamine  Harrison- 
Irvine, Cornelius Rybner and Dagmar 
Rybner, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hay- 
wood, Jencie Callaway-John, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Kempf, Gretchen Dick, Mme. 
Novello Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Saenger, Beatrice Martin, Mabel Wood 
Hill, many of Mr. Hageman’s pupils and 
thers. 

Mr. Hageman introduced to his guests 
Fraser Gange, Scotch baritone, who ar- 
rived in this country recently and will 
be heard in recital later in the season. 
Mr. Gange sang a group of solos and 
was enthusiastically received. Mrs. 
John Keith and Mrs. Harrison-Irvine 
were at the tea table. 


Mrs. Granberry in Piano Recital 
Mrs. George Folsom Granberry gave 
a piano recital in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Friday evening, Dec. 7, 


before a large audience. She played 
the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 2, 


No. 8, short pieces by Debussy and the 
Bach “Italian” Concerto. Dignity and 
mature understanding characterized her 
sach playing, with a sureness of technic 
and a large expressive tone. The De- 
bussy works received delicate treatment, 
with graceful tints and coloring in 
“Reflets dans l’eau.” The audience was 
enthusiastic and Mrs. Granberry was 
ompelled to add extra numbers to the 
program. R. E. 


Michael Press Plays with Detroit Forces 


Michael Press, violinist, has inter- 
spersed his teaching engagements with 
several important concert appearances 


recently. He achieved a fine success as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony under 
Gabrilowitsch in Ann Arbor, recently, 
playing the Tchaikovsky Concerto. A 
week later, he appeared in a program 
vith Mischa Levitzki, at the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York. He has 
many talented pupils in his class, several 
f whom will be heard professionally in 
the near future. 


Tweedy Pupil Sings in Rumford Hall 


Jeanne Palmer, soprano, a pupil of 
aude Douglas Tweedy, gave a recital 
efore an appreciative audience in Rum- 
rd Hall on the evening of Nov. 23. 
th Harold Genther at the piano, she 
‘sang arias from Verdi’s “Forza del Des- 
tino,” and Wagner’s “Tristan und 
lsolde,” and songs by Brahms, Bel- 
hmann, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Stickles, La Forge and Daniel Wolf. Mr. 
Wolf accompanied her in two of his 


gs. 
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Pupils of W. Warren Shaw Active 


larguerite Barr, contralto, a pupil of 

W. Warren Shaw, is filling numerous en- 
gacements this month, her appearances 
ncluding recitals in Ocean City on Dec. 
Camden, Dec. 15; Trenton, Dec. 18 
Bridgeton, N. J., Dec. 19. She has 

n engaged as soloist for the Christ- 

; Festival of Strawbridge and 


Clothier, Philadelphia, and with the 
York Choral Society on Jan. 24. Noah 
H. Swayne, bass, who recently appeared 
as soloist with the University Glee Club 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, appeared in concert with the 
Orpheus Club of Philadelphia on Dec. 
5, and with the Orpheus Club of Wil- 
mington, Del., on Dec. 6. Horace Hood, 
baritone, sang with the Corning, N. Y., 
Choral Society on Dec. 10. Leslie Toy, 
baritone, was soloist for the Fique Cho- 
ral Society, Brooklyn, on Nov. 24. Eliza- 
beth Patti Harrison, soprano, has been 
re-engaged to sing the leading réle in 
the forthcoming production of the Savoy 
Opera Company at the Broad Street 
Theater, Philadelphia. 





Mrs. Bready Gives Opera Recital for 
Clubs 


Mrs. George Lee Bready has appeared 
in ten recitals of eight operas in the 
last six weeks. These included four 


recitals on Wagner’s “Ring” at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Irene DuPont in Wilming- 
ton; “Coq d’Or” before the National 
Opera Club; “Rosenkavalier” and “Die 
Tote Stadt” at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, and “Boris” before 
the Chaminade Club in Yonkers and at 
St. Mary’s School in Peekskill. Among 
the engagements scheduled for the new 
year are recitals at the Baldwin School 
in Bryn Mawr, Pa.; before the Arunde!l 
Club in Baltimore, and before the New 
Rochelle Women’s Club. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn in Many Concerts 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, gave 
another of her series of educational con- 


certs at the Neighborhood Clubhouse, 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 28, assisted by Mary 
T. McDermott, pianist, and Paulding De 
Nike, ’cellist. The program included 
trios by Pierné and Haydn. On Nov, 24 
Miss Gunn gave a recital at the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn, and on Dec. 2 she 
appeared in a musicale given by the 
Hackensack, N. J., Elks. She was solo- 
ist with the Morning Choral Club of 
Brooklyn in a concert at the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 3, her program includ- 
ing works by Hubay, Paganini-Kreisler, 
Mendelssohn and Maximilian  Pilzer. 
Her accompaniments were played by 
John Cushing. 


Grace Divine Gives Recital 
Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, who 
scored a success in her operatic début 
with the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany recently, was heard in recital be- 
fore the Century Theater Club at the 
Hotel Commodore on Nov. 30. Her ex- 
cellent technic and the rich quality of 
her tones were manifest in two songs by 
Rachmaninoff, “Fair Dreams” by Buzzi- 
Peccia, “The Answer” by Terry, and 
“Heart Mislaid” by La Forge. She was 
compelled to add several encores in 

response to enthusiastic applause. 

R. E. 


Margaret Perry Sings for Club 


Margaret Perry, soprano, with Ellmer 
Zoller at the piano, gave a recital before 
the members of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club on the evening 
of Dec. 6. Her program included two 
arias by Mozart, “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me” by Handel and songs 


by Grieg, Gretchaninoff, Schumann, 
Fauré, Hiie, Valverde, Crist, Curran 
and others. Miss Perry was well 


received by an audience that filled the 
drawing rooms. 


Yale Glee Club to Sing in Town Hall 


The Yale University Glee Club, Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, conductor, will give 
its first New York concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 20. The 
organization made its first appearance 
as a competitor in the annual Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest in Carnegie 
Hall and won honorable mention, and 
last season tied Princeton for the same 
honors. The club is composed of 100 
singers. 


Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, who 
is now singing in the South, was heard 
recently in successful recitals’ in 
Memphis and Jackson, Tenn. On each 
occasion she gave a program of all- 
American songs. Among the composer: 
represented were Kiirsteiner, MacDowell, 
Beach, Nevin, Kramer, Spross, Foote, 
Cadman, Rogers, Woodman and others. 


America Loses a Leading Musician 
by Death of William H. Humiston 
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William Henry Humiston 


ILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON, 

music critic of the Brooklyn Hagle 
and for many years one of the _ best- 
known figures in the musical world of 
New York, died at the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital on the afternoon of Dec. 3, 
after several months of ill health. Foi- 
lowing an operation, Mr. Humiston 
rallied, but began to sink again the fol- 
lowing day. He was conscious until 
about a half hour before his death and 
suggested the transfer to his room at 
the hospital of part of his library of 
Wagnerian scores, so that he might re- 
study them before the forthcoming en- 
gagement of the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany in New York. 

Mr. Humiston was born in Marietta, 
Ohio, on April 27, 1869, and was the son 
of Henry and Margaret Vorhis Humis- 
ton. He went to high school in Chicago 
and later to Lake Forest University, 
where he graduated in 1891. He studied 
piano and harmony with W. S. B. Mat- 
thews from 1884 to 1893 and organ with 
Clarence Eddy from 1885 to 1894 in Chi- 
cago and was later organist at Lake 
Forest Presbyterian Church. 

In 1896 Mr. Humiston moved to New 
York and for the three succeeding years 
studied composition under the late Ed- 
ward MacDowell. He remained a close 
friend of Mrs. MacDowell’s after her 
husband’s death. He was for some years 
organist at Trinity Congregational 
Church in East Orange, N.  J., 
Church 


and later at the Presbyterian 
at Rye, N. Y., after which he 
conducted both grand opera and light 


opera in traveling companies until 1912, 
when he settled permanently in New 
York. 

In the fall of that year he succeeded 
H. E. Krehbiel as program annotator for 
the New York Philharmonic, and in 1916 
was appointed its assistant conductor 
under Josef Stransky. He remained 
with the Philharmonic in both capacities 
until 1921, when the National Symphony 
was amalgamated with the Philhar- 
monic. Up to the present season he had 
written the program notes for the 
Friends of Music. 

In the fall of 1922 he became music 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle and spent 


last summer in Europe attending the 
principal music festivals. In July he 
was awarded the degree of Master of 


Arts by Lake Forest University. 
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Mr. Humiston’s orchestral works have 
been played by the Philharmonic and 
at the Stadium Concerts. The most im- 
portant of these include “A Southern 
Fantasy,” a Suite in F Sharp Minor for 
Orchestra, “Iphigenia,” a dramatic 
scena for soprano and orchestra and an 
Overture to “Twelfth Night,” written 
for Maud Adams’ production of the play. 
He also wrote numerous songs. His 
musical library was extensive, especially 
in the works of Wagner and Bach, and 
he is said to have had a copy of every 
work, both musical and literary, of the 
former. He was unmarried and is sur- 
vived by his father and a brother. 


PASSED AWAY 


Edward Garrett McCollin 


PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 8.—Edward 
Garrett McCollin, lawyer and musician, 
and one of the founders of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, died recently at his 
home here after a long illness. Mr. 
McCollin was born in Baltimore, July 6, 
1858, and was educated at Hastings 
Academy and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to his legal stu- 
dies, Mr. McCollin took special courses 
in composition and was a founder of the 
glee club of the University. He gradu- 
ated from the law school in 1880 and 
received his degree of M. A. the follow- 
ing year. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Orpheus Club and 
served for a number of years as its 
president and was also baritone soloist 
with the organization. He published a 
number of compositions under his own 
name and also under the name of 
“Garrett Colyn.” He was a member of 
the University Club and the Manuscript 
Society of New York and of the Manu- 
script Society of Philadelphia. With 
Dr. E. I. Keefer, he organized the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and was a director 
and one of the council of the Orchestra. 
At its concerts on Nov. 30 and Dee, 1, 
the Orchestra played the slow movement 
from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony as 
a memorial tribute. 








Charles Kunkel 

St. Louis, Dec. 8.—Charles Kunkel, 
composer, pianist, and one of the musi- 
cal pioneers of the Middle West, died 
at the Barnes Hospital on Dec. 3. Mr. 
Kunkel was born in Sippersfeld, Ger- 
many, on June 22, 1840, and began his 
musical career at the age of eight in 
Cincinnati. In 1868, he moved to St. 
Louis where he speedily became known 
as a pianist of unusual ability. He also 
acted as local impresario, bringing many 
musical celebrities to the city. Moriz 
Rosenthal, a lifelong friend, who stopped 
on his way to a concert in Columbia, 
Mo., was with Mr. Kunkel when he died. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and a daughter. HERBERT W. Cost. 


Robert Bryars 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—Robert Bryars, 
father of Mildred Bryars, concert con- 
tralto, died of pneumonia at his home 
here on Dec. 4, after an illness of three 
days. Mr. Bryars, who was vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hutteg Sash 
and Door Company, was born in Dun- 
gannon, Ireland, June 1, 1854, and came 
to the United States in 1873. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, formerly Catherine 

Hutteg, and three daughters. 





Zimbalist to Play in Carnegie Hall 

Efrem Zimbalist will give his second 
violin recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 16, after which he 
will resume a tour which will occupy 
him until the spring and will bring him 
seventy-three appearances. Since his 
first New York recital in October, he 
has been to the Pacific Coast, playing 
in twenty-one cities. 


Ashley Pettis to Be Managed by Judson 

Ashley Pettis, the American pianist, 
signed a contract with Arthur Judson, 
New York concert manager, on Monday, 
to appear under the Judson banner next 
season. 


Delays Ballester’s Début at 
Metropolitan 


Operation 


Vincente Ballester, baritone, who was 
engaged this season to sing leading réles 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been suffering from throat trouble 
for the last few weeks, as a consequence 
of which he has not been able to make his 
début as scheduled. He submitted to a 
minor operation on Nov. 28, and it is 
expected that he will be able to resume 
singing in the near future. 


The Singing Society of the Jan Hus 
Presbyterian Church will give an enter- 


tainment in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 22. The program will include 
Czechoslovak folk-songs and dances in 
costume and native Christmas carols. 





‘Soder-Hueck Studios 


Phones: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Pennsylvania 4119-2634 


Artist Courses—Teacher Courses—Junior Courses 
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Women’s Music Club of 
Lima Spends $7,000 on 
qT his Season’ s Concerts 
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Claudia Stewart Black, Soprano, President 
of the Women’s Music Club of Lima, 
Photographed in Character in a Per- 
formance of Excerpts from “The Flying 
Dutchman” 


LIMA, OHIO, Dec. 10.—The Women’s 
Music Club, of which Claudia Stewart 
Black is president, has rendered impor- 
tant service for many years in fostering 
the artistic progress of this community, 
and this season it will spend $7,000 on 
the elaborate course it has organized. 


“Rigoletto” Paraphrase by Verdi-Liszt, 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Erl- 
king,” Nocturne by Grieg, Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in A Flat, a Liszt Rhapsody and 
Debussy’s Arabesque, No. 1. The chorus, 
under William R. Chapman, sang with 
its accustomed assurance and good style 
numbers by Pinsuti, Cadman, Warner, 
Stewart and Otto Wick. 


WAGNERIANS HEAD 
CINCINNATI EVENTS 


Stransky Conducts “Tristan” 
and “Meistersinger’— 
Quartet Plays 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8.—The Wagnerian 
Opera Company gave one of the best 
performances of “Lohengrin” heard here 
in years in Music Hall on Dec. 4, despite 
an hour’s delay in beginning. Elsa 
Gentner-Fischer sang beautifully as 
Elsa and the Lohengrin of Rudolf Ritter 
was excellent. Others in a generally 
satisfactory cast were Eleonora de Cis- 
neros as Ortrud, Marcel Salzinger as 
Telramund, Adolf Schoepflin as the King 
and Otto Semper as the Herald. Edu- 
ard Moerike conducted. 

“Meistersinger” was given on the sec- 
ond evening, with Josef Stransky at the 
conductor’s desk leading a very admir- 
able orchestra performance. The gener- 
ally fine cast included Editha Fleischer 
as Eva, Herman Weil as Sachs, Robert 
Hutt as Walther and in other roles Desi- 
dor Zador, Benno Ziegler, Emma Bassth 
and Herman Schramm. 

In “The Flying Dutchman,” given at 
the matinée on Dec. 5, Mme. Gentner- 
Fischer again was excellent as the hero- 
ine and Theodor Lattermann gave a 
spirited performance in the title-rdle. 
The cast included also Hutt, Herman 











Louis P. Fritze was the flute soloist and 

accompanist. 
Roland Hayes, 

Hall on Sunday 


tenor, at Symphony 
evening, Dec. 2, sang 
with noteworthy refinement of diction 
and deep sincerity of interpretation. 
Boston, the home of his early music 
studies, paid signal honor to Mr. Hayes. 


William Lawrence accompanied taste- 
fully. 
Katherine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, 


sang at Jordan Hall on Friday evening, 


Dec. 7, devoting herself to a program of 
serious songs by representative com- 
posers. Especially commendable were 


her zeal and earnestness in performance. 
Walter Golde played skillful accompani- 
ments. 

Percy Grainger gave a piano recital 
at Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 8. His performance was distin- 
guished for its virility, incisive rhythm, 
upstanding tonal structure and ringing 
quality of tone. 

Olga Warren, soprano, sang at a 
ert Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. de- 
voting her program to old airs, Till 
German, English and American songs, 
which she invested with adequate emo- 
tional significance. Berthe Van Den berg 
played capable accompaniments. 

Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-contralto, ap- 
peared at Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 5. Her well-trained voice 
has warmth of texture and expressive- 
ness. Mary Shaw Swain played graceful 
accompaniments. 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, and Frances 
Newsom, soprano, gave a joint recital in 
Steinert Hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 
6. Miss Stillings showed technical skill 
and a commendable spirit in her inter- 
pretations. Frances Newsom displayed a 
voice of agreeable quality, well schooled, 
and used with intelligence and charm. 
Harry Anik played able accom »animents. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PLAYS ‘‘SCHELOMO”’ 








Erna Rubinstein Will 
Return to U. S. After 
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Erna Rubinstein, Violinist 
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